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If you have a direct or 
affiliated connection with 
MORTGAGE BANKING OR 
BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS (with 


sufficient volume), an 





is available through an 
experienced stock fire company 
rated A+ (Excellent) by the 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. 





For full details, write 
today fo: 
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South Carolina Insurance Compan 


ESTABLISHED 1910. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS $2,000,000 


ee ae 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


SINCE 1869 


4 FENCHURCH AVE., LONDON—~? AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN 
HOME OFFICE: PALMETTO BLDG., COLUMBIA, S. C.—111 JOHN ST., N. Y., N. Y. 














UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Casualty Surety 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 























Everybody wants Everything 
RIGHT NOW! 





Nothing satisfies a policyowner like getting his 
benefit check QUICK when he's been sick, hurt or 
disabled. That's one reason why Mutual of Omaha 
has maintained its lead, year after year, as the 
largest exclusive health and accident company in 
the world. Mutual of Omaha is famous for PROMPT 
PAYMENT OF BENEFITS . .. through 110 local 
service offices in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Canal Zone. Mutual of Omaha 
sent out more than 11,000 benefit checks every 
week in 1953 . . . an average of more than $1,200,- 
000 a week . . . 63 million dollars for the year. A 
fine company to insure with. . 
to sell for. 


Mutual 


OF OMAHA 


Vv. J. SKUTT, President 


. a fine company 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
Home Office: Omaha, Nebr. 

Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto 




















BEST’S STOCK INDEX 








33.34 35 36 37 38 30 4O Mi N2 M3 WB MS MG 47 UB UG 50 5I 52 53 
a9) —————— 71954 ~ 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire 
& Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 
January 31 198.6 209.5 214.0 207.1 
February 28 ..... 194.7 203.1 220.7 207.7 
March 31 ..... 192.8 200.8 220.7 214.0 
April 30 ... 187.6 195.5 226.8 224.4 
May 3! ... 187.8 194.9 237.2 231.8 
June 30 182.1 191.7 243.3 232.0 
July 31 188.2 196.6 260.0 245.2 
August 31 ...... 185.9 185.2 
September 30 ... 188.9 185.4 
October 31 ; 195.5 194.9 
November 30 .... 207.6 196.6 
December 3! .... 208.5 197.0 


The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 





BUILDING COST INDEX 





33 34 35 36 37 38 39 MO 4) M2 US WY US NG U7 UB 49 5O SI 52 53 
1939 §=1954 Avg. June 

Avg. June 1939 1954 

Minneapolis 202 547 Boston 210 595 
Kansas City 209 554 New York 219 624 
St. Louis 208 594 Buffalo 205 614 
Atlanta 186 639 Baltimore 198 594 
Dallas 171 528 Philadelphia 196 589 
New Orleans 194 599 Pittsburgh 219 581 
Denver 195 520 Cincinnati 209 563 
Seattle 196 580 Cleveland 206 594 
San Francisco 183 530 Chicago 205 554 
Los Angeles 167 551 Indianapolis 206 606 
SO Detroit 208 626 

National Average 200 589 Milwaukee 209 617 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not include 
building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler sys 
tem, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no al 
lowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is the 
composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel—and 
therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to specific 
buildings. Furnished through the courtesy of the American Appraisal Co. 
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INSURANCE BID PRICES 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1954 Range July 
High Low 30, 194 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ...... 162 
Aetna Insurance Company .......... eweas 72 
Agricultural Insurance Company ........ 34%, 
American Automobile Insurance Co. (old) . 60 


American Automobile (new) .......... 
American Automobile (adj.) (b) .... 
American Equitable Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company ...... 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety C ompany aaateves 
Automobile Insurance Company .. 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance C omp: ins 





soston Insurance Company ......... 3 

Camden Fire Insurance Association ..... 28% 
Continental Casualty Company .......... 151 
Continental Insurance Company ..... . My 
Employers Group Associates (c) ... 603, 
Employers Reinsurance Company .. 61 
Federal Insurance Company ...... a 3 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. (d) .. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Phila. (new) (a) 
Fire Association of Phila. (old) ......... 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company (b) . 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark . , 
General Reinsurance C orporation (old) 
Glens Falls Insurance Company ....... 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American nately | Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company (e) 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co 
Home Insurance Company .......... 
Insurance C ompany of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York .... 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. . 
Maryland Casualty Company 
General Reinsurance (new) ......... 
General Reinsurance (adj) (b) .......... 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Company 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Company .......... 
National Fire Insurance Company .... 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. (new) (a) 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. (old) 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company (c) 
North River Insurance Company ........ 2 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. ...... 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. 

Ohio Casualty Company ................. 
*acific Fire Insurance Company 
*acific Indemnity Company (b) 
Peerless Casualty Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company ...... 
Providence Washington Ins. C ompany 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd 
Reinsurance Corporation of Ne »w York . 
Republic Insurance Company ...... 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
aboard Surety C ompany ....... 
curity Insurance Co. of N. H. ....... 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 





U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (c) 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company .......... 1, 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company ..... 2934 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 152 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ad 84 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 1 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co 380 
Continental Assurance Company 148 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 75! 
Gulf Life Insurance Company , “a 29 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. (d) 73 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company £00 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 28%, 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 901, 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. .... 98 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 74 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. (e) 6S 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 63 
Travelers Insurance © ‘ompany ..... 1490) 
U. S. Life Insurance Company .... 81 
West Coast Life Insurance C OMpAny ant 





(a) After sale of new shares, 

(b) Range adjusted for 20% stock dividend 
(c) Range adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(d) Range adjusted for 33144% stock dividend 
(e) Range adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
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AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 





BESTS 
KLY NEWS DIGEST 


a confidential report 
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each Monday morning 


All significant news 
items covered in a few 
words—5 to 10 min- 
utes reading time. Saves tedious searching 
through your daily papers . . . sifts all the news 


. . « assigns each item its proper relative 


importance. 






Life edition $7.50 


per year 








REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


protects its property Citemitically . . . 
gets better Fl RE and BU RGLARY 


PROTECTION ani 





ADT Automatic Protection Service has proved a better safeguard 
for our property, profits and employees’ welfare than other types 
of protection. It has also saved us at least $3,000 a year. 


Treasurer 
Regal Shoe Company 


Most important to the Regal Shoe Company of Whitman, 
Mass., is the protection of its warehouse from which ship- 
ments are made to 110 Regal retail stores throughout the 
country. For this purpose the management chose a com- 
bination of ADT Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow 
Alarm, Burglar Alarm and Industrial Process Supervisory 
Services. The Regal factory is also ADT-protected. 


Mr. Clowes’ statement typifies the comments of many execu- 
tives, from coast to coast, who know that ADT Automatic 
Services give more security than can be obtained by any 
other method...and at less expense. ° 


ADT Electric Protection Services guard every type of prop- 

erty, new or old, sprinklered or unsprinklered. The appro- Contvetind Companies of 

priate ADT Fire Alarm Service will detect fire and notify AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
the fire department automatically. ADT Burglar Alarm “ “*™!ONW!DE po i ashi 
Service will automatically summon police when burglars 155 sixth Pree ncaage tng, oo 13, N.Y. 
attack. ADT Heating and Industrial Process Supervision will 

automatically detect and report other abnormal conditions. 


ADT safeguards, electrically, many billions of dollars’ 
worth of tangible and intangible assets owned by 56,000 
subscribers in 1,600 communities. An ADT specialist will 
show you how combinations of engineered services can 
protect your property. 


Call our Commercial Department if we are listed in your 
phone book; or write to our Executive Offices. 
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1954 Fire & Casualty Insurance Re- 
ports 


Enlarged to include 1,274 com- 
plete company reports (37 more than 
last year) the 1954 edition of this 
authoritative source book has been 
largely rewritten to cover broad 
changes in underwriting procedure 
made by many older companies to 
improve their competitive position. 
This re-editing has made all exhibits 
covering “by-line underwriting re- 
sults” completely comparable. Other 
exhibits include the latest financial 
statements, investment exhibits, 
summary of stocks and consolidated 
statement figures for multiple line 
groups and fleets. 

A five-year financial and operating 
exhibit shows the progress of each 
company, distribution of assets, capi- 
tal, reserves, significant ratios, in- 
income, etc. Also shown 
is a complete one-year exhibit of 
business written by classes; a five- 
year exhibit showing growth or de- 
cline of volume; and exhibits cover- 
ing loss experience on various lines 
of business written, history, manage- 
ment, reputation, officers and direc- 
tors. 

1,916 pages. This book is the 
basic component of the complete in- 
surance service offered by the Alfred 
M. Best Company, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. and available 
from the home office or from offices 
in Atlanta, Boston, Chattanooga, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Los 
Angeles and Richmond. 


vestment 


How to Get Your Name in the Paper 
by Benn Hall. 


This is a twenty page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin designed by a New 
York public relations consultant, to 
acquaint insurance and business peo- 
ple with the basic aspects of news- 
paper, radio, TV and business paper 
publicity. 

The author offers information on 
the mechanics of relations, 
discussing deadlines of country and 


8 


press 


PUBLICATIONS 


daily papers, radio and TV require- 
ments, preparation of news stories 
and captions, arranging interviews 
and picture coverage, functions of 
newspaper departments, and also 
presents a realistic picture of cov- 
erage possibilities from obscure 
weeklies to the wire services, includ- 
ing the business press. A list of 
publicity tools as well as a summary 
of “Do’s” and “Don'ts” are 
included. Basing his observations 
on a quarter of a century’s publish- 
ing experience, the author puts stress 
on specific facts that can be applied 
by individual or groups in any part 
of the country. 

20 pages; $1.00, published by 
Benn Hall Associates, 47 East 61st 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 


also 


Workmen's Compensation Law pam- 
phlet 


This new edition includes numer- 
ous important changes in the Cali- 
fornia Workmen’s Compensation 
Law since 1949. It contains a digest 
and complete text of the law in- 
cluding all amendments and _perti- 
nent supplementary laws enacted by 
the 1953 legislative session. Anno- 
tations of cases decided since publi- 
cation of the previous edition in 1949 
are newly included. 

$1.00 per copy. Available from 
the Editor, Law Publications, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, New York. 


the 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


company 
leader in 


property 
valuation 


The Human Side of the Office Man- 
ager's Job 

Streamlining Office Equipment and 
Services 


The first of these pamphlets deals 
with job enlargement philosophy and 
objectives. It includes such matters 
as enlarging the supervisor's job, 
enlarging the work group, indica- 
tions of the need for job enlarge- 
ment, an integrated human-relations 
program in a small company, getting 
employee participation in planning, 
and the spirit of an organization. 

The second pamphlet includes a 
review of developments in office 
electronics, overhauling wire com- 
munications for greater savings and 
planning the purchase of office 
machines, 

Each pamphlet $1.00 to members, 
$1.25 for non-members. Available 
from the American Management As- 
sociation, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Directory of Adjusters and Investi- 
gators 


The 1954 edition of this standard 
reference work of insurance com- 
pany claims departments has been 
expanded by 52 pages. It is care- 
fully edited to include only the more 
experienced and competent offices in 
the United States and Canada. Rep- 
resentation is strictly limited to 
firms recommended by claims repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies. 

The directory lists names, ad- 
dresses and claims association affili- 
ations of the adjusters and investi- 
gators recommended, as well as the 
classes of insurance they handle. 
Other sections give pertinent in- 
formation on the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurance Ad- 
justers; the Ontario Insurance Ad- 
justers’ Association ; the Quebec In- 
surance Adjusters Association; the 
International Claim Association 
Offices ; claims officials of insurance 
companies; State Insurance Com- 
missioners; State Motor Vehicle 
Officials and digest tables covering 
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automobiles, negligence, limitation 
of time for commencement of action, 
financial responsibility laws (auto- 
mobile), workmen’s compensation 
laws and automobile stoppage charts. 

598 pages; $4.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, 75 Fulton St. New York 38, 
N.Y. 


Reproductions of the Principal Sched- 
ules from Casualty and Surety State- 
ments 


This is the twenty-first of a 
strictly limited annual edition pre- 
pared at the specific request and for 
the convenience of casualty and 
surety executives. It shows the com- 
plete principal schedules from the 
1953 convention statements of 109 
companies, six more than previously 
included. 

Published by the Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. ¥. 


The Profession of Public Insurance 
Adjusting 


This is a new informative booklet 
prepared and being distributed by 
the member firms of the National 
Association of Public Insurance Ad- 
justers. 

Available without cost from the 
National Association of Public In- 
surance Adjusters, 1613 Munsey 
Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Business Interruption Primer by John 
D. Phelan 


This is the newly revised third 
edition of this book brought up to 
date by the inclusion of a complete 
report of the new “no-coinsurance” 
business interruption forms. It is 
designed to provide the insurance 
producer with the practical knowl- 
edge necessary to start writing this 
important line for risks now on his 
books for other coverages. It is not 
designed to give answers on large 
and complicated risks, nor does it 
attempt to trace the historical devel- 
opment of today’s business interrup- 
tion forms. 

84 pages; $1.50 per copy, less in 
quantity. Published by Rough 
Notes, P.O. Box 564, Indianapolis 
6, Indiana. 
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N.A.I.C. Proceedings—1954 Volume 


The proceedings of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners 1953 mid-winter meeting at 
Miami Beach, Florida, are now 
available in permanent bound printed 
form. 


$15.00 per copy. Available from 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners 160 North La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Illinois, Room 
1732. 


Fire Insurance, Western Edition by 
Ralph H. Dreyer, C.P.C.U. and 


Howard L. Martin, C.P.C.U. 


This book on fire insurance has 
been designed specifically for the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
zona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico and the territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii. In addition to 
the principal authors and editors, 
chapters have been contributed by 
educators and executives in the in- 
surance field, providing a compre- 
hensive text with flexibility of style 
and content. 

A partial table of contents of the 
book includes the history and organ- 
ization of the fire insurance business, 
insurance regulation and supervi- 
sion, the standard fire insurance 
policy, the coinsurance theory and 
miscellaneous forms. 


Deluxe edition $10.00, Student 
edition $7.50. Published by General 
Educational Publications, 99 South 
Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 3, 
California. 


Smokey Stover No. 2 


This booklet is the second of a 
special comic series starring Smokey 
Stover, the creation of cartoonist 
Bill Holman. Child fire safety is the 
major theme and while Smokey’s 
antics are silly, he’s deadly serious 
in his advice on small fry burning 
leaves or trash, being left home 
alone, reporting fires properly, etc. 


16 pages. Quantity price sched- 
ules starting at $45.00 per thousand. 
Available from the National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10, Mass. 








Black Hawk 
spread TERROR 
in the new State 

of ILLINOIS 


man? History affords no definitive 
appraisal of the Sauk Chief who 
harassed prairie settlers for 20 years 
after Illinois’ admission to the 
Union. 

Black Hawk’s death in 1838 marked 
the beginning of a new era, prophe- 
sied by the rising-sun design of the 
Great Seal of Illinois, and its scroll 
reading, “State Sovereignty, Nation- 
al Union.” 


A “Great Seal” of the insurance business 
is PACIFIC NATIONAL'S, below, 
token of strength, stability and service 
for both Agent and Assured. 


c > 
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PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
eee Gieect : cin’ Peumcinee 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT + NEW YORK, SAM FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT + PHILADELPHIA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT » CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT * ATLANTA 


INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 








Help yourself to Increased Profits with the New 





Ameriean Businessman’s 


Protection Plan 


Help your present customers 
and your prospects to 
understand their 


insurance needs. 


To help you do this 

The American has developed 
The American Businessman’s 
Protection Plan which “speaks 


the customer's language.’ 


Put this plan to work 
providing protection 
for your clients 

and producing profits 
for your agency. 














THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 














THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations, Dept. 6-8 


15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


I would like to know more about making in- 
creased profits through The American Business- 
man’s Protection Plan. 


on—$—$<$<$£@ @. 
Address_— 


City 
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xxx As a result of a number of causes automobile 
liability insurance premium volume has grown tre- 
mendously during the last decade and especially in 
the past five years. However competition, particularly 
by specialty companies, has resulted in a levelling off 
and, in the case of some companies in an actual reduc- 
tion, of the volume presently being underwritten by 
stock agency companies. Warning of What's Ahead’ 
in the automobile liability insurance field, the author of 
the article on page 21 calls for immediate action to 
avoid being in the position of trying to “lock the stable 
door after the horse is stolen.” 

**x* The moral hazard of a building risk has been said 
to depend upon six conditions that may cause it to be 
neglected in such a way that fire is likely to occur or 
may cause it to be intentionally set on fire by the insured. 
These six conditions are listed, along with a tabulation 
of fire causes by classes of risks and a check-sheet of 
the telltale moral hazard signs suggesting the possibility 
of a set fire, in the article on page 29. Entitled, Possible 
Moral Hazard, it stresses the truism that, in the final 
analysis, it is the man who makes the risk. 

*** Business interruption insurance is admittedly a 
complex, highly technical subject. Yet it is an extremely 
valuable coverage for the insured and one which has 
great sales potentials. Many agents who have made a 
serious effort have sold it quite successfully in spite of 
its complexities. Others have become discouraged after 
indifferent results. On page 25 are given some facts 
which should be of assistance in the sale of Time Ele- 
ment Coverages. 

**x* All too commonly two persons are hired by two 
different departments of a company to do substantially 
the same work. One may be more experienced than 
the other, more willing and adaptable and all-in-all a 
more valuable employee. Yet he may be started at a 
lower salary level than the less desirable person. This 
situation will usually occur, however in a company 
which has a decentralized method of hiring personnel 
On page 53 are given some of the advantages of 
Centralized Hiring procedures. 

*** The evaluation of the financial condition of a fire 
and casualty insurance company involves certain con 
cepts which prove confusing to a number of persons. 
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Among these are the relationship of incurred losses 
and expenses to underwriting income and the signifi- 
cance of the equity of a company in its unearned pre- 
mium reserve. The article on page 56 should prove of 
considerable help in the interpretation of the Under- 
writing Results of an insurance company. 

*** If a producer has acquired a sound basic knowl- 
edge of insurance, the law and economics, if he will 
accept the many responsibilities of his position and, in 
addition, he can acquire some of the characteristics of 
the old-time family doctor, he will have business referred 
to him rather than have to solicit it. A picture of such 
an ideal producer is developed by a prominent insurance 
buyer who emphasizes that there is always Room for 
[nitiative. It is on page 69. 

**x* Actual cash value has been held to be synonymous 
with sound value, saleable value or actual money value. 
Various courts have taken divergent views on whether 
or not the actual cash value is the market value. Thus 
it may be difficult to determine the loss to the assured 
under the actual cash value formula, particularly where 
the property has no known market value. A recent case 
is very interesting in its application of the Actual Cash 
Value provisions of the scheduled property floater 
policy. It is reported on page 70. 

**x* There is no question that there is a demand for 
non-cancellable accident and sickness insurance which 
exists and which the carriers already in the field and 
those planning to enter the field recognize. The future 
of this type of coverage and its role in protecting the 
American people will depend largely on how success- 
fully company management can adopt proven principles 
to the needs and conditions of the future. A look at 
Non-cancellable Trends and Outlook is given in the 
article on page 89. 

*** Insurance in this country is now conducted on not 
only a national but an international scope. Its greatness 
is an outgrowth of the service it performs for mankind 
the world over. Yet its regulation is compartmented 
into separate divisions under the jurisdiction of the 
various states and territories. The conflict between this 
regulation and the internationalism of the institution 
which it guides is pointed out in Jnsurance vs. Pro- 
vincialism on page 93. 

*** If you have ever had the occasion to record your 
voice, you have probably been shocked when you heard 
the playback and felt there was something wrong with 
the recorder. But there wasn't, that is how your voice 
sounds to the people with whom you talk and on whose 
impression your success as a salesman depends. On 
page 96 one of the country’s greatest authorities tells 
vou where the trouble is most likely to lie and gives some 
practical information that will help you use more effec- 
tively, more efficiently and more profitably Your Best 
Sales Tool, your voice. 
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conventions ahead 


AUGUST 


Washington Agents, annual, Davenport Hotel, Spokane. 


SEPTEMBER 


Oregon Agents, annual, Klamath Falls. 

Internat'l Federation of Commercial Travelers Ins. Organ- 
ization, annual meeting, Albuquerque, N. M. 

New Mexico Agents, annual, Alamogordo Hotel, 
querque. 
Pennsylvania Agents, 
Philadelphia. 
Vermont Agents, annual, Equinox House, Manchester. 
Utah Ass'n of Ins. Agents, Hotel Newhouse, Salt Lake City. 
International Claim Ass'n, annual, Wentworth By-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Minnesota Agents, annual, Hotel Duluth, Duluth. 
Louisiana Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, 
Charles, La. 

Texas Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, San Antonio. 
Idaho Agents, annual, Sun Valley. 

Mutual Loss Research Bureau, Mutual Loss Managers 
Conference, Hotel Statler, New York City. 

Western Underwriters Ass'n, semi-annual, 75th anniversary, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Nat'l Society of Chartered Property and “Casualty Under- 
writers, annual, Palmer House, Chicago. 


Albu- 


annual, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 


Lake 


OCTOBER 
National Ass'n of Ins. 
Hotel, Chicago. 
Arizona Ass'n of Ins. 
Tucson. 
Rhode Island Ass'n of Ins. 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 
Wisconsin Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee. 
Ins. Accountants Ass'n, annual, Hotel Kenmore, Boston. 
Missouri Ass'n of Ins. Agents, Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
California Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 
Connecticut Ass'n of Ins. Agents, Hotel Statler, Hartford. 


Agents, annual, Conrad Hilton 


Agents, annual, Pioneer Hotel, 


Agents, annual, Sheraton- 


company developments 


ALABAMA 
DeSota Fire Ins. Co. 
Lawyers Mutual Ins. Co., Inc. 


Licensed 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Re ey ee Montgomery, Ala. 


\dmitted 
Fidelity Mutual Ins. Co. 
Georgia Casualty and Surety Co. 
Southern Home Ins. Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
re mee: \tlanta, Ga. 


ARIZONA 
Balfour-Guthrie Ins. Co. 
Safeco Insurance Company « 


\dmitted 
San Francisco, Cal. 


oe ee Seattle, 


ie nent THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


ee; BURNS 
<= 


INC. 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Wash. 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
Federal Life and Casualty Co. .......... Battle Creek, Mich. 
REICUONE UPON CS. o lias dass facie awe. Seti Lansing, Mich. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Safeguard Ins. Co. of New York 


GEORGIA Admitted 
Beneficial Standard Life Ins. Co. ........ Los Angeles, Cal. 
IDAHO Examined 
remand Empire Ins. Co. .. 3... ss entdetess nse ne Boise, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS Incorporated 
Central Standard Indemnity Co. .............. Chicago, ILI. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Admitted 


National. American «ins. Ca. oscscecdiestniaae Omaha, Neb. 
INDIANA Licensed 


Town & Country Mutual Ins. Co. ....,..... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Admitted 
American Progressive Health Ins. Co. .... New York, N. Y. 
American Security TR8. (0). 20... 26sec ccwssl \tlanta, Georgia 
Jefierson Tus: Go. of N. ¥. ......0..40+.. ew SORE, BY. 
National Farmers Union Property & Cas. Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
KANSAS 
Canal Ins. Co. 
Union Ins. Co. 


Admitted 
ae 
Neb. 


Greenville, 
CRIED ck bw ca ciecmens wiseeer Lincoln, 


MAINE Examined 
Windham Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Windham, Me. 


MARYLAND Examined 


Brethren Mutual Ins. Co. ..............2.. Hagerstown, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS Licensed 


Boston indemnity Ties: We. <eccic5c. sss coisas d% Boston, Mass. 


MINNESOTA Admitted 
Carolina’ Casualty Ine: Go. 6.0055. ksi Burlington, N. C. 
National Union Indemnity Co. ............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The "Pome TnswtQece Ge. 56 ise ss <a iceccees Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Withdrew 
Central Standard Ins. Co. ..............Sioux Falls, S. D. 


MISSOURI Admitted 
Pa iG 650. oS ia ee Some eka aee re Dallas 


, Texas 
Independence Life & Accident Ins. Co. ..... 


. Louisville, Ky. 
NEBRASKA Licensed 
Empire Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ............... Omaha, Neb. 


Admitted 
Erie Insurance Company 


NEVADA Admitted 
Asmerwcan dave Stock: Ins. Go... 006 .cccesccavens Geneva, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters Kansas City, Mo. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Carohea Casualty ‘tris, Go. 2... vceccsds Burlington, N. C. 
yetersan ink: Co- Ot Wok. eile cee ee New York, N. Y. 


Des Moines, lowa 


NEW YORK 


The Halifax Ins. 


Licensed 
oa ae hee Sear ee New York, N. Y. 


Admitted 
Aaserican Linerty “ins: Go... bs. éiesane cc Birmingham, Ala. 


Examined 

3allston Co-operative Ins. Assn. . .Ballston Spa., N. 

Hebron Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. ............ Salem, N. 
North American Casualty & Surety Reins. Corp. 

New York, N. 

Salem Mutual Town Fire Ins. Co. Salem, N. 

Security Mutual Liability Ins. Co. N. 

N. 


Rima She New York, 
Wilton Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


ransevoort, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Alliance Assurance Co., 


Admitted : 
2 ere re error London, Eng. 
(Continued on page 113) 
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YOU NEED THE RIGHT EQUIPMENT 
TO DO THE JOB... 


In 1951, FIREMAN’S FUND created the first compre- 
hensive “all risk” coverage for dwellings. This Special 
Home Owners Comprehensive Dwelling Policy was 
introduced in California on an experimental basis. The 
buyer appeal of this “all risk” vs. “named peril” contract 
was soon so evident, we took immediate steps to make 
this SHO coverage available wherever possible. Find out 
for yourself why our SHO coverage won immediate 
acceptance by producer and buyer, and is being widely 
duplicated by major companies in state after state. The 
coupon will bring you more information about our SHO 
coverage—another typical example of the “right equip- 
ment” available to Fireman’s Fund producers. 


























3 
F | g E M A N S F U N D Advertising Department, Fireman's Fund Group 


401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 
> INSURANCE GROUP alifornia Street, San Franci i i 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Company Please send me additional information about your SHO coverage. 


Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company 
° ‘ Name 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National Surety Corporation Addon 


National Surety Marine Insurance Corp. 
FIRE - AUTOMOBILE - MARINE - CASUALTY - SURETY - FIDELITY - REINSURANCE City 
Home Office: 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 












































oA MERICAN 


REINSURANCE Group 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ke 
Reinsurance Exclusively 
Casually Fidelity Surely 
Fre Marine 
MMlied tines 


* 
COMPLETE eA MERICAN PROTECTION 


99 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


























GGREGATE figures in the 
mutual fire and casualty field 

are subject to easy misinter- 
pretation because of the wide differ- 
ences in size of carriers, class of 
business underwritten and plans of 
operation followed. As an aid to 
understanding the varied experience 
among the mutual carriers, we are 
presenting a breakdown of under- 
writing by lines. As the Factory 
Mutuals do not report experience 
on a completely segregated basis 
and their method of operation varies 
considerably from that of other 
carriers, we show them separately. 
Over-all premiums volume in the 
mutual fire and casualty field in- 
creased by 16.0% in 1953 (9.2% 
for stock carriers) to bring mutual 
writings to approximately $2.3 bil- 
lion, including some $100 million 
written by the several thousand small 





fT PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
(Last 000 Omitted) 


Extended Coverage 
Allied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 


Acc. & Health, except Group 
Group Acc. & Health 
Workmen’s Compensation .. 
Miscellaneous Liability .. 
Auto Liability 


Auto Property Damage ... 
Auto Collision 

Auto Fire, Theft, Compre. 
Misc. Prop. Damage 
Fidelity 


1952 
$217,949 
56,292 
26,972 
11,048 
15,278 


125,059 
53,909 
350,362 
62,855 
338,956 


175,935 
222,548 
85,329 
16,919 
3,624 


1953 
$228,155 
64,397 
30,636 
9,357 


17,243 


157,063 
67,811 
389,328 
80,999 
412,812 


219,540 
64,522 


, 
Jo 


Increase 


47 
14.4 
13.6 
15.3 
] 


a 


25.6 
25.8 
11.1 
28.9 
21.8 


24.8 
18.9 
14.4 

78 
10.8 


county and township mutual fire 
carriers. The loss ratio, including 
loss adjustment expenses, declined 
fractionally to 60.3%, while this 
ratio in the stock company field 
dropped to 57.2% during 1953. 
This is at least partly due to experi- 
ence reported on automobile liability 
which showed only slight improve- 
ment in the mutual field with a loss 
ratio of 70.0%, while experience on 
this line in the stock field improved 
by five points to 64.8%, both loss 
ratios including adjustment 
expenses, 

Straight fire premiums were up 
by about 5% in the mutual field as 
against a rise of nearly 1% in the 
stock field, both unquestionably af- 
fected by the renewal of an increas- 
ing volume of term business on an 
installment basis or on an annual 
renewal basis. Extended coverage 
volume advanced better than 14% 
in the mutual field with allied fire 
lines and inland marine up about 
13%. Ocean marine was off 15%. 
Automobile liability and property 
damage premiums showed a gain of 
better than 23% with auto physical 
damage up 18%. Workmen’s com- 
pensation premiums were up 11% 
and accident and health up better 


than 25%. 


1,393 
3,713 
5,868 
13,788 
370 


w— 


Burglary & Theft 
Boiler & Machinery 
All Others 


rOwnrouwny 
WwW ho h& © 


Oo 


_ 
— ine 
t= CA 00 Ut 


Factory Mutuals 95,686 96,956 


TOTALS . . $1,883,853 $2,186,191 





Following is a summary—complete supporting tables by companies by 
appear in the 1954 edition of Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 


lines will 


No. ; P 
of Premiums Losses 
Cos. Earned Inc’d 
245 $218,628 35.9 
234 54,283 57.9 
30,628 
9,422 
15,625 
152,231 
67,265 
377,805 
75,054 
391,832 
206,667 
249 403 
93,183 
17,540 
3,270 
1,449 
3,669 
Burg. & Theft .. 5,755 
Boiler & Mach. .. : 14,596 
Livestock 41 
Reins. Unseg. .... 545 2 
Misc. Unseg. 463 
Factory Mutuals 90,451 


Other 
Acq. 


+ 


a 
é 


"Under 
writing 

P orl 
$58,180 
5,208 
3,000 
692 
2,344 
4,008 
3,198 
62,924 
3,773 
16,710 
17,814 
46,558 
14,734 
1,923 
387 
90 

711 
930 
6,310 
10 

1,351— 

—42 
60,600 
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Business 
Se Eee 
Ext. Coverage 
Allied Fire 
Ocean Marine .... 
Inland Marine . 
Ace. & Health 
Group A. & H. 
Work. Comp. 
Misc. Liab. 
Auto Liab. 
Auto Prop. Dam. 
Auto Collision ; 
Auto Fire, Theft . 
Mise. P.D. 
Fidelity 
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14.7 
42.2 
19.7 
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$292,303 
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$2,079,785 a9" 65 
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TOTALS ..... 


* Last 000 omitted. tTo premiums earned. + To premiums written. 


** Does not include Federal income taxes. 
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10 missing the bus 


You can earn easy, extra profits 


writing truck and bus insurance! 


Markel Service is the extra-profits express that 
by-passes the red tape of servicing details. It’s 
the dream plan for alert agents. All you do is 
establish the contact. Markel does the rest. You 


find! We follow through! 


When you present the Markel Plan you’re set 
for a long run of easy, extra income. Records 
prove that Markel assured’s renew automati- 
cally year after year. 

Find out how YOU can add this easy, extra 
income ... how you can open the door to real, 


solid business. Clip and mail this coupon— 
right now. 


No risk too small—single unit or fleet size operation 


* Richmond, Va., Dept. 15-8 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this kind of 
coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 
details on Markel Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 

of 


Name 


Address 


i 


or this symbol of safety on America’s trucks & buses 


— - 
ort Oe se a 


Jp a ean i a natalia " ‘ 

MARKEL SERVICE INC. Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. Casualty Company, Inc. The largest stock company 
“Fliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident” in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages, 

















AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE 
RATES 


REVISED RATES for automobile 
physical damage insurance which 
will result in an estimated saving of 
more than $6,000,000 to motorists 
in New York State have been ap- 
proved by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Alfred J. Bohlinger. The esti- 
mated overall effect of the revision 
is a 5.9% reduction in the statewide 
rate level. On the average, the new 
rates for $50 deductible collision in- 
surance are 7% below those previ- 
ously in effect, while those for $100 
deductible insurance are 6.4% under 
the old rates. The new rates ap- 
proved for $50 deductible compre- 
hensive coverage on private passen- 
ger automobiles will result in a 24% 
statewide rate level reduction, while 
those approved for full coverage will 
raise the rate level for this coverage 
5.9%. In addition to approving the 
revised rates, Superintendent Boh- 
linger approved a new rating plan 
for collision insurance on private 
passenger automobiles which gives 
greater recognition to the more 
favorable accident experience of 
pleasure car owners over 25 years 
of age. The new plan also recog- 
nizes the more favorable loss experi- 
ence of farmers in that it contains 
a provision for a reduction of 20% 
for them. Commercial local hauling 
fire and theft and comprehensive 
rates have also been changed pro- 
ducing a reduction in premium of 
approximately 5% and commercial 
local hauling collision 

have been reduced about 


premiums 
14% 
cause of favorable experience. Com- 
mercial intermediate and long dis- 
tance hauling automobile fire and 
theft and comprehensive rates have 
been changed to produce a reduction 
of approximately 6%. Commercial 
intermediate hauling collision pre- 
miums have been increased approxi- 
mately 7% and long distance hauling 
collision premiums have been in- 
creased approximately 23.5%. <A 
new “light commercial” classifica- 
tion for commercial vehicles with a 
load capacity of 1,500 pounds or 
less has been established. 

Revised automobile physical dam- 
age rates filed in Maryland and New 
Hampshire by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association be 
came effective June 28. The changes 


be- 


For August, 1954 


effect both private passenger and 
commercial vehicles and are esti- 
mated to represent an annual saving 
to policyholders of $973,000 in 
Maryland and $303,000 in New 
Hampshire. In addition the new 
farmers’ private passenger automo- 
bile collision classification carrying 
a premium reduction of 20% has 
been adopted in Maryland. 

Revised rates on automobile phys- 
ical damage coverages filed by the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
Association became effective in 
Pennsylvania on July 5. The 
changes apply to both private pas- 
senger and commercial vehicles, 


W. C. RATE REDUCTIONS 


A REDUCTION in workmen's com- 
pensation rates in New York effec- 
tive July 1, after giving effect to 
increased benefits, amounts to an 
average of 8.3%. This is estimated 
as an annual saving to policyholders 
of $42,500,000 consisting of a $25,- 
000,000 rate reduction and increased 
benefits of $17,500,000. Under the 
new scale workers will receive up 
to $36 a week in disability cases and 
$40 a week in death cases. 

An average reduction of 0.4% in 
workmen's compensation rates ef- 
fective July 1 in Pennsylvania is 
estimated to represent an annual 
saving to policyholders of $200,000. 
On the average, rates for manufac- 
turing and utility risks are reduced 
2.1% and those in the Federal in- 
dustry group 1.9%. Rates for con- 
tracting and quarrying risks are in- 
creased an 1.5% and 
those for the other industries group 
an average of 0.4%. 

California 


average of 


workmen's compensa- 
tion rates have been reduced an aver- 
age of 6.4%. 


does not 


However, the revision 
take into consideration a 
medical fee 
discussed. If such a schedule is 
adopted, the reduction will be 2.7%. 

Revised rates for physicians’, sur- 
geons’ and dentists’ professional lia- 
bility insurance were announced for 
North Carolina effective July 12 by 
the National 
Underwriters. 
for the 
classifications and 
dentists 


new schedule being 


Bureau of Casualty 
Rates are increased 
physicians and 
reduced 
classification 


surgeons 
for the 
The charge 
for partnership liability is 
from 50 per cent to 33% 


revised 
pe cent of 


the per person rate for each indi- 
vidual comprising the partnership. 
Charges for the employed physi- 
cians, employed surgeons and em- 
ployed dentists classifications are 
also revised from 50% to 334%. 


AUTO LIABILITY RATES 


SHARPLY INCREASED RATES for 
automobile liability insurance _poli- 
cies written on a payroll basis for 
garage risks have been promulgated 
for twenty-nine states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the National 
sureau of Casualty Underwriters 
and for twenty-five states and the 
District of Columbia by the Mu- 
tual Insurance Rating Bureau. The 
revised rates, effective June 30, 
include increases of as much as 50% 
on a combined basis in some states. 
Automobile liability insurance rates 
for garages remained unchanged 
since 1947 although the coverage 
was materially broadened in most 
states in 1949. At that 
time, the “definition of insured” 


December 


agreement was broadened, coverage 
was made available to a partner for 
injury to or death of another part- 


ner, and the additional premiums 
formerly required for specific addi- 
tional interest coverage were elim- 
inated. Since that time, 
panies have experienced adverse 
underwriting results because of the 
broader 
claim 


the com- 


coverage, higher 
and increased 
garage owned automobiles. 

Revised rates for automobile lia- 


average 


costs use of 


bility insurance policies written on 
a payroll basis for Division 1 garage 
risks were announced for Oregon 
and Puerto Rico by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
effective July 14. The garage risks 
affected by these revisions are those 
buying the broad coverage afforded 
under the “Division 1-Premises-Op- 
erations- Automobiles” 
hazards in the policy. Oregon also 
approved a filing of the Mutual In- 
surance Rating Bureau on this class 


definition of 


of risk effective the same date. 
Lower rates for private passenger 
automobile bodily injury insurance 
have been filed by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters for 
the Youngstown, Ohio rating terri- 
tory. The new rates, effective June 
30, are from $3 to $8 
$5/10,000 limits. 


lower for 





BUSINESS 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


THIs IS THE TIME of year when kids 
fall off bicycles, topple off fences, 
tumble out of trees. \t no other 
time of the year are parents more 
concerned over the safety of their 
on-and-offspring. It’s the season of 
bumps, bruises, cuts, contusions 
and also such serious injuries as 
fractures and concussions, with their 
attendant medical bills 

When a loved one suffers a serious 
accident; a father’s first thought is 
to obtain the finest available medical 
attention. His second thought, much 
later, is concerned with paying the 
bills latter worry 
lessened through adequate insurance. 


This can be 


App “TAKING SAMPLES’: In 

simple 
efficient, 
employee of an _ eastern 
clothing manufacturer. Each day 
he performed his appointed tasks, 
unfurling bolts of material and 
chalking patterns—whistling as he 
worked. Then, with his big shears, 
he would cut expertly along the 
little white lines. Findings, or scrap 
trimmings he tossed into a large 
portable bin at the end of his table. 


HOME 
the 
Elmer 


retrospect, case was 
enough. 


cheerful 


Was an 


One day he put down his shears, 
pushed his binful of scraps to the 
lift, pressed the buzzer, inquired of 
a neighbor for the ball scores, an- 
nounced cheerfully that he was 
going to another floor, directed the 
elevator operator to let him and his 
hot off at ‘“‘one,” and, still 
whistling, quietly vanished 

His bewildered still hasn't 
recovered his breath, though he has 
recovered $5,000 from a Travelers 
Fidelity Blanket Bond 
vou see, 


cargo 


boss 


The scraps, 
were liberally salted with 
worth a_ substantial 


suitings sum 


18 


App DRAGNET: Crime is surpassing 
population rate of growth four to 
one, according to latest FBI reports. 








Population has increased five per- 
cent since 1950, while major crimes, 
totaling 2,159,080 in 1953, have 
increased twenty percent. Among 
the kinds of crime contributing to 
the total are: Robberies up 8.5%; 
burglary, up 82%; larceny, up 
5.4%. In 1953, more than four 
hundred million dollars was lost in 
property crimes. 

Surprisingly few 
people 


professional 
accountants, architects, at- 
torneys, brokers, dentists, physicians, 
not to mention insurance producers 
and others who sell service instead 
of merchandise—are aware of Office 
Burglary and Robbery insurance. 
A package of protection is provided 
for common causes of loss or dam- 
age, namely: messenger robbery, in- 
terior robbery, kidnapping, safe 
burglary, theft from the home of a 
custodian or night depository, and 
damage caused by burglary, robbery 
or theft. For something a bit differ- 
ent as well as profitable, solicit Office 
Burglary and Robbery. The cost is 
moderate, the need is urgent. 


WANT TO START SOMETHING? A 
number of enterprising communities 
aren't waiting for Uncle Sam to 
solve their economic problems. After 
studying their facilities and markets, 
local businessmen are modernizing 
old plants, building new _ ones. 
Whether they call themselves a 
“Development Commission” or a 
“Community Action Committee,” 
an insurance man belongs among 
the group of leaders. Your com- 
munity’s future is your future. You 
can help build both. 


Is YOUR ARCHITECT among the thou- 
sands who are benefiting from the 
millions of dollars of new construc- 
tion contracts being let out right 
now? Construction of commercial 
buildings—such as, parking garages, 
shopping centers, offices, stores—is 
scheduled for a fifteen percent rise 
over last year. 

As insurance prospects, architects 
are generally overlooked. This is 
especially true in respect to fidelity 
bonds. In regard to honesty, their 
employees are no different than any 
other employees. Their employees, 
like anyone else, may be afflicted 
with the “cost of high living.”” When 
it comes to “malfeasance,” money 
isn’t everything. Often, valuable 
equipment is more easily taken. 

As to putting a price on a man’s 
honesty: who can name whom and 
for how much? The only solution 
is a blanket fidelity bond. If you 
would like your field supervisor’s 
assistance, arrange appointments for 
his next trip. While he’s eyeing the 
stack of blueprints and_ specifica- 
tions in your architect’s office, he’ll 
probably suggest the new valuable 
papers and accounts receivable pro- 
tection announced recently. 
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1 SET ANY MORE | 
q TRAPS, MISTER. 
y. YouR ELECTRIC 
by WIRES ARE SO 
Y OVERLOADED— 
ATHE WHOLE 

IHOUSE IS A 


FIRETRAP/JE 














Recent surveys show that the electric wires in many homes are dangerously 
overloaded. And overloaded wires can set your house on fire. How can you 
guard against this hidden hazard? First, use only safe (15 ampere) fuses. Putting 
in heavier fuses to keep safe fuses from blowing creates a perilous condition. 
Second, don’t plug an air conditioner or other heavy-duty appliance in any 
ordinary household outlet. Check with your electrician first. 


ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY +* THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





This advertisement also appears —in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 








Man who knows 
the answers 


So many things have a bearing on 
your insurance needs. For example: 
buying a house or remodeling it— 
adding to your household posses- 
sions—your children growing up— 
taking a trip—buying a boat—play- 
ing golf—or even acquiring a dog. 
It isn’t easy for the average man to 
know which policies give him the 
necessary coverage, or what to do in 
event of loss. But there #s a man who 
knows the answers. Your local agent 


Follow these time-tested rules:— 


CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
Cath qunnucmmnom GUUeae 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 995,304.57 
*Bonds and Stocks__.__. 116, 551,150.52 
Interest due and accrved___ 146,025.98 
Premiums not over 90 days dve 5,116,346.70 
Real Estate 3,341,000.00 
All other Assets. 10,047,631.78 


Total admitted Assets_$142,109,657.53 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses__—__$ 16,723,394.59 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 57,852,314.71 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 4,108,133.00 
Reserve for other Liabilities 6,385,449.65 
Capital 11,575,000.00 
Net Surplus 45A65,365.58 


Totel —__$142,109,457.53 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $57,040,365.58 
Securities corried at $3,094,994.84 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 

ASSETS 
Cott ee $ 4 675,016.05 
2,398.55 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses $ 1,747,220.33 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,427,869.68 
459,593.00 
99,051.56 
1,000,000.00 
3,802,558.78 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
*Bonds ond Stocks 10,936,351.46 
Interest due and accrued 35,716.80 
Premiums not over 90 days due 1,636,387.84 
Reo! Estate 170,000.00 
All other Assets 80,422.65 

Total admitted Assets_$13,536,293.35 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Reserve for other Liabilities__ 
Capital 
Net Surplus 


Yetel = —____$13,536,293.33 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $4,802,558.78 
Securities carried at $769,147.96 in the above statement ore deposited os required by law. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 
ASSETS 

Catt cen S 1399,45688 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estote 365,927.41 
*Bonds and Stocks 30,253,368.57 
Interest due and occrued 68,148.84 

Premiums not over 90 days due 2,806,477.72 Capital 
All other Assets 209,099.66 Net Surplus 
Total admitted Assets_$35,026,487.05 Total 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for losses _______$ 4,742,455.18 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,405,880.27 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,263,131.00 

24,341.29 
3,000,000.00 
9,590,679.31 
$35,026,487.05 


Reserve for other Liobilities __ 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $12,590,679.31 
Securities carried at $2,616,996.36 in the above statement ore deposited as required by law. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 

ASSETS 
Catt nee S 2,997,500.58 
Mortgage Loons on Real Estote 58,827.13 
*Bonds and Stocks 35,814,363.79 
Interest due ond occrved 104,544.19 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses —_____$17,267,043.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 12,541,373.93 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 3,048,186.22 
Reserve for other Liabilities... 460,813.73 
Premiums not over 90 days dve 3,145,227.05 Capital 1,500,000.00 
All other Assets 584,756.36 Net Surplus 74618,011.16 

Total admitted Assets_$42,435,428.04 Total ___m__$42,435,428.04 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $9,118,011.16 
Securities carried at $4,241,375.40 in the cbove statement are deposited as required by low. 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 
ASSETS 

Catt nS 86700, 10 45 
*Bonds and Stocks 10,865,004.08 
Interest due and accrued 34,486.89 
Premiums not over 90 days due 1,658,891.85 
Real Estote 75,000.00 
All other Assets 95,235.45 
Total admitted Assets_$13,477,765.72 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses _____$ 1,747,22033 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,044,271.68 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 458,393.00 
Reserve for other Liabilities __ 61,551.67 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 4,166,329.04 
Teteh S18 AIT, 765.72 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $5,166,329.04 
Securities carried at $1,714,939.27 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 1,270.17 
Gupte ene - 100,000.00 
Net Surplus 357 405.24 


Cash $ 32,782.26 
Bonds and Stocks 393,120.34 
Interest due ond accrued 3,510.00 
Premiums not over 90 days dve 17,262.81 
All other Assets 12,000.00 

Total admitted Assets__$458,675.41 





Total —_$458,675.41 


SURPLUS TO POLICYMOLDERS $457,405.24 
Securities carried ot $55,600.15 in the cbove statement are deposited as required by low. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 
ASSETS 

Cott ane $ 2M 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 481 408.74 
*Bonds and Stocks —. 42,081,155.04 
Interest due ond accrued 98,969.31 
Premiums not over 90 days due 3,163,109 50 
All other Assets 481,861 81 
Total admitted Assets_$48,570,692.41 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses —_____$20,702,575.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,097,900.49 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,776,597.41 
Reserve for other Liabilities __ 844,774.37 
Capital 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 8,148,845.14 
TYotel S48, 570,692.41 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $10,148,845.14 
Securities carried at $1,504,929.02 in the above stotement are deposited as required by low. 


*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


HOME OFFICE 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Pacific Deportment 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Foreign Department 


Southwestern Department 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 


102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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TREMENDOUS growth in 

automobile liability insurance 

premium volume has oc- 
curred during the past decade and 
especially during the past five years. 
From a countrywide premium vol- 
ume of only a few hundred million 
dollars before and during World 
War II, the written premiums for 
automobile liability insurance in- 
creased to one and one-eighth bil- 
lion dollars in 1948 and then more 
than doubled to be in excess of two- 
and-a-quarter billion dollars last 
year. 


A Number of Causes 


This spectacular growth nation- 
wide was due to a number of causes 
including a great increase in the 
number of cars on the road, the en- 
actment of new and the strengthen- 
ing of old financial responsibility 
laws, and the rate increases that be- 
came necessary as the result of in- 
flation. 

During most of these years, the 
automobile liability business was un- 
profitable for stock companies op- 
erating through the American 
Agency System. The aggregate un- 
derwriting loss of three hundred mil- 
lion dollars during the past decade 
was caused primarily by the infla- 
tion that occurred after World War 
II and then after the Korean out- 
break in 1950. In more recent years 
the use of trend and projection fac- 
tors has helped to bring the rate level 
back into balance and, barring an- 
other war and attendant inflation, it 
is unlikely that the adverse experi- 
ence of the past decade will recur. 

If the written premiums for auto- 
mobile physical damage coverages 
are included, the total automobile 
premium volume is currently run- 
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JAMES M. CAHILL 
Secretary, National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters 


ning more than four billion dollars. 
With this great volume of automo- 
bile business available and with rate 
levels that have at long last been 
brought to an adequate level in most 
areas, one would think that the pic- 
ture would be extremely rosy from 
the standpoint of both companies 
and agents. But it is not. The auto- 
mobile premium volume of stock 
agency companies is leveling off or 
has actually dropped in the case of 
a number of companies. This means 
that the number of units insured is 
no longer showing a steady and sub- 
stantial increase but is actually fall- 
ing off and that, of course, is not 
good. It means that competitors are 
making inroads, and this is particu- 
larly true of the specialty companies 
in the automobile 
the business at 


field which write 
substantially lower 
rates than those of the stock agency 
companies. These specialty compa- 
nies have had a phenomenal growth 
during the past five years. For ex- 
ample, the automobile liability writ- 
ten premiums of one of the largest 
specialty companies increased 426% 
from 1948 to 1953. 


The More Desirable Risks 


Although the passage of new fi- 
nancial responsibility laws in many 
states and the strengthening of ex- 
isting laws in other states undoubt- 
edly contributed materially to this 
growth, there is no question but that 
the steady increase in automobile 
insurance rates in the post-war years 
has led many of the better type risks 
to seek a market at a lower price 


than that of the stock agency com- 
panies. That, inevitably, is what 
happens when the insurance buying 
public is faced with higher rates; 
many of the desirable risks that do 
not have to obtain their insurance on 
an accommodation basis try to avoid 
the increase by buying their protec- 
tion from a different market even 
though it means the loss of an 
agent’s professional advice and per- 
sonal service. 


Three Reasons 


The specialty companies are able 
to operate profitably at substantially 
lower rates than the stock agency 
companies because (1) they insure 
a better than average group of in- 
sureds from the hazard standpoint 
and, through strict underwriting, are 
able to weed out in advance or cancel 
the less desirable risks, (2) they get 
their premium payments on time or 
no insurance 
avoiding the “not 
taken” policies and free insurance 


is afforded, thereby 
twin evils of 
which unquestionably raise the costs 
of the stock agency companies ma- 
terially, and (3) they have sub- 
stantially lower expense ratios due 
primarily to their different methods 
of doing business. 

In view of recent discussions of 
the expense ratios of leading spe- 
cialty companies vs. large writers 
among the stock agency companies, 
I think that it will be worthwhile to 
cover this subject in some detail to 
show that the specialty companies 
actually do operate at substantially 
less expense cost. Insurance ac- 
counting and company annual state- 
ments are complicated and technical 
matters, and it is easy indeed to mis 
interpret results. 

(Continued 








What's Ahead—Continued 


In analyzing company expense 
ratios for automobile liability insur- 
ance, it is necessary to do more than 
just divide the incurred expenses as 
reported by the earned premiums. 
In the first place, the premium vol- 
ume has grown so rapidly that a dis- 
torted picture is obtained if produc- 
tion costs and taxes, which are in- 
curred as a function of written pre- 
miums, are related instead to earned 
premiums. For analysis purposes 
the expense ratios for production 
costs and taxes should be computed 
as a function of direct written pre- 
miums, particularly inasmuch as 
many of the specialty companies pay 
a lower rate of commission on re- 
newal premiums than on new busi- 
ness. When a specialty company in- 
creases its automobile liability di- 
rect written premiums by 49% as 
one did in 1953 vs. 1952, it is ob- 
vious that its commissions which are 
paid at the rate of 15% on 
business and 6.5% on 


new 
renewals 
would appear as an unrealistically 
high percentage of the lesser earned 
premiums 

In the second place, before com- 
paring expense ratios the results for 
the specialty companies should be 


converted to the Bureau rate level if 
a true comparison is to be made. 
Obviously, their reported expense 
ratios would be lower if determined 
in terms of the Bureau rate level 
rather than the rates at 20% to 25% 
off at which their business is written. 
A rather complete comparison of 
expense ratios in 1953 for four of 
the specialty companies and four of 
the largest writers of automobile lia- 
bility insurance in the Bureau ranks 
is shown on the following page. 
The production cost ratios of 
Bureau companies, and _ likewise 
their total expense ratios, reflect the 
effect of the lesser commission rates 
normally paid on premiums for long 
haul trucking and public vehicles, 
and on fleet risks subject to graded 
expense plans. This business consti- 
tutes an important proportion of the 
premium volume of Bureau compa- 
nies, whereas these specialty compa- 
nies write little of this business. 
After making the two necessary 
adjustments explained previously, 
the expense ratios for these specialty 
companies are shown to be substan- 
tially less than those for the Bureau 
companies, which is to be expected 
in view of what is known about their 
methods of producing business. The 


difference in cost would be even 
more pronounced if the specialty 
companies did not show loss adjust- 
ment expense ratios running from 
34% to 173% higher than those for 
the Bureau companies. To the ex- 
tent that this may be due to different 
methods of allocating expenses by 
function, it would make no differ- 
ence in this comparison of expense 
costs, but to the extent that this may 
be due to their bolstering of reserves 
for loss adjustment expenses, now 
that these must be shown as a sepa- 
rate item in the Annual Statement, it 
would make a difference, of course. 
If this increasing of the reserves for 
loss adjustment expenses by very 
substantial amounts is not repeated 
in future years, it will tend to widen 
still further the differences in ex- 
pense ratios between these specialty 
companies and Bureau companies. 
It is clear that the lower rates 
charged by specialty companies are 
made possible by both lower expense 
costs and better-than-average loss 
experience. In other words, they are 
able to write their business at 20% 
to 25% less than the Bureau rates 
because of the margin created by 
both lower operating costs and lower 
loss costs. It is pertinent to add that 








AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE gives 
your client’s Receivables real value, helps him 
to reach out for more and larger accounts, 
helps you to service him more completely. 
Complete your portfolio with facts about this 


American Credit Insurance 


helps build your chents’ business 


American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York 


Specialists in Credit Insurance for 61 years 


vital form of business coverage. Assure your 
client of fully-rounded knowledge on all phases 
of insurance protection. Write Department 
31 for booklet. Address: First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit 


and its affiliated companies 


PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 


Home Office: Detroit 32, Michigan 


Standard Service Satisfies....+.+++e+e++ee++++,9mce 1884 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY BODILY INJURY AND PROPERTY DAMAGE COMBINED 
1953 ratios of incurred expenses to net earned premiums 


Total 
Total Taxes expenses 
All Loss General production (not in- (ine. all 
Adjustment Expenses cost come taxes) loss adj.) 
1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
21.3% 3.2% 44.3% 
17.3 42.0 
9.0 2 30.3 
16.2 . 38.5 
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Approximate Total expense ratio 
countrywide reflecting NBCU 
Adjusted ratio of rate level 
Ratio to direct total expenses company rate To earned 
written premium of (1) + (2) + level to NBCU premium 
Production Taxes (6) + (7) rate level 5) x (9) 
7 (8) (9) (10) (11) 
4).2% 80 35.4% 32.2% 
40.0 70 29.4 28.0 
28.5 78 23.6 22.2 
4 80 30.8 29 8 


\dj usted 


(8) « (9) 


37 

42.6 1.00 44.5 42.6 

B Le. é 40.7 1.00 41.1 40.7 

ce pa * . 2.9 35.8 1.00 37.4 35.8 
Bs 4 3. 41.8 1.00 43.1 41.8 


Note: * Premiums on which ratios are based include membership fees 
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Making Friends . . . with the Qi Fieldmen 








THE MICHIGAN “7” 


These are the seven Fire Association-Reliance 
JOHN S. ALBERT 


Regional Manager Fieldmen serving the State of Michigan. 


They operate from field offices in Grand 
Rapids, Flint, Detroit, and Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Their job is a simple one: to be of more ser- 


WILLIAM BOZYM vice to more agents in more ways than expected. 


And they do their job well, as letters and 
comments from agents in their territories show. 


Like all Fire Association-Reliance Field- 
men, these men are thoroughly schooled in all 
phases of insurance. They are trained to attune 
themselves to conditions within their agents’ 


DAVID E. BEARDSLEY 


localities. They have the authority to make 
time-saving, on-the-spot decisions. They are 
willing and capable of working with agents 


en ae and their clients around the clock. 


And not the least of their most appreciated 
attributes is an intangible one we often over- 
look. It’s called friendliness. The companies 
which train the Fire Association-Reliance 

ee Fieldmen will never grow too large for family 
feeling, nor lose their high regard for personal 

relationships. 
A genuinely nice person, with top-notch 
ability. That’s the combination which describes 
eee your Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman. It’s 
a pleasure to work with him, and it’s mighty 


good business. Have a talk with him soon. 


RICHARD J. BUCK 


kire Association — 
Es SINCE 1817 . 
EAD OFFICE: 401 Wal St., Philadelphia 6, P: ' Secunly \; 
see in Atlanta, cic eat cone — X Rehance 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world. 
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USINESS interruption insur- 

ance is just use and occupancy 

in Sunday clothes, but what- 
ever we call it, it still remains a 
complex, highly technical subject. 
Yet, it is a wonderful coverage, as 
many policyholders have learned 
after their business was destroyed. 
We have it for sale, but we are not 
doing a very good job of selling it. 


The Sales Obstacle 


Many agents who have made a 
serious effort to sell business inter- 
ruption have sold it quite success- 
fully in spite of its complexities. 
Others have made some effort, but 
have become discouraged too easily. 
Many who have sold the coverage 
successfully do not claim to qualify 
as an expert on business interruption 
insurance. In what way do their 
selling methods differ from those 
who become discouraged too easily ? 

Some agents feel they must have 
an answer to every question the in- 
sured may ask and they are embar- 
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rassed to give an answer in which 
they lack confidence. 
be criticized for this. 
realize, that 
agent have a 


They cannot 
They should 

while the 
fundamental 


however, 
must 


knowledge of business interruption, 
there are many questions the insured 
may ask which are impossible to an- 
swer with a definite “yes” or “no”. 
It is “yes” 


one time and “no” an- 


PERCY P. LYNCH 
Vice President 
Industrial Indemnity Company 


other, depending on the circum- 
stances of the loss. 

The correct answer may be almost 
Usually the 
insured thinks only in terms of total 
physical destruction. He may ask 
if his business interruption policy 
will pay for certain items of expense. 
If there is total physical destruction, 
usually there will be a complete sus- 
pension of operations. In that case, 


anywhere in between. 


many will cease which 
would continue during a partial sus- 
The policy pays for the 
loss of profit, but only for those ex 
penses which necessarily continue. 
Until it is what 


necessarily continue, there can be 


expenses 


pension. 


known expenses 
no definite answer to such a ques 
tion. 

lf the agent can make this clear, 
it should apparent to the 
insured that he, himself, can give 
a better answer to many of his ques- 
tions than the agent can. The in- 
sured knows better than the agent 
what expense will continue during a 
total suspension, and what expense 

(Continued 


become 





WISHING 


WON'T GET YOU 
PROTECTION... 


BUT JUST *10° WILL! 





Accidents do happen! A guest slips on your 
steps, your child damages a neighbor’s property, 
your dog bites the mailman. All may be 
unavoidable, but you may be liable! 


Don’t take chances! For $10 our Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Policy gives you $10,000 
protection the year ’round...three years only 
$25! And you and your family household 

are covered for any occurrence (except auto) 


due to personal activities anywhere! 


Write our Agency & Production Department 
for our agent nearest you—he'll be glad 

to furnish this protection—so important during 
the active summer months! 


*slightly higher in a few territories 


Time Element Coverages—Continued 
will likely continue in a partial sus- 
pension. 

Time element coverages include 
all of those coverages where de- 
struction of the physical property 
results in loss of income or in in 
creased expenses during the period 
of replacement. ‘They include rental 
value, additional living expense, 
leasehold insurance, business inter- 
ruption insurance, contingent busi- 
ness interruption, extra expense 
insurance, contingent extra expense, 
tuition fees insurance, and a number 
of other lesser known forms. 

All time element coverages com- 
bined account for less than 3% of 
fire premiums. Surely, that is not 
a very imposing figure, when we 
consider that the sole purpose of 
every business—no matter what it 
is—is to produce a profit for its 
owners. Through these time ele- 
ment coverages, we can insure the 
continuation of the profit if the 
business property is destroyed. 
Nearly always, we insure the phy- 
sical property, but we have done an 
exceedingly poor job in insuring the 
income. Without the income, busi- 
ness property would not exist. 
What are the reasons for our fail- 
ure? 

In one survey on business inter- 
ruption insurance this question was 
asked over six thousand agents, 
special agents, adjusters and com- 
pany executives. The predominant 
answer—and almost the only an- 
swer—was that forms are too com- 
plicated and there are too many of 
them. 

Maybe we should accept the fact 
that business interruption insurance 
is a complicated subject. Perhaps 
our forms may need to be compli- 
cated if they are to do an adequate 
job. Undoubtedly, they can be sim- 
plified to some extent, but if they 
are to give the broad coverage the 
public needs, there is a definite limit 
to how far we can go in simplifica 
tion. The most recent attempt at 
simplification is the gross earnings 
short form. There have been some 
sales of that form where the gross 
earnings co-insurance form had not 
been sold. However, few informed 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 


insurance men will claim that it gives 
the best in coverage. There have 
been sales of a valued per diem form, 
yet that form cannot begin to com- 
pare in coverage with the co-insur- 
ance forms. 








For the moment, let us accept 
that from the long range view, the 
interest of the public—and our own 
as well—is served best by providing 
the broadest possible coverages. Let 
us accept also that our co-insurance 
forms do provide broad protection 
if the policy has been correctly writ- 
ten and the amount of insurance 
properly determined in advance. 
That should be easy to accept be- 
cause we have had ample experi- 
ence with loss adjustments under 
those forms. We are therefore in 
this position : 


1. The insured has a real need for 
business interruption insurance be- 
cause his business would not be 
operated except to produce a profit 
and it cannot survive for long with- 
out one. 

2. He now insures his physical prop- 
erty because he realizes it can be 
destroyed by fire or other peril. He 
is therefore a ready prospect for 
earnings insurance. 

3. Unless it is just good sports- 
manship which prevents our shoot- 
ing a sitting duck, the fact that we 
have available a proven coverage 
that the insured needs and we have 
not sold it to him may indicate there 
is something radically wrong with 
our method of selling. 


Sales Methods 


So let’s examine our sales meth- 
ods, and also let’s consider our whole 
approach to this problem. First, let 
us take an inventory of the tools we 
need. The agent should know the 
broad principles of business inter- 
ruption coverage, but on many spe- 
cific questions he would need to 
know as much about the  in- 
sured’s business as the insured does 
to give an intelligent answer. That 
will still be true no matter how sim- 
ple the forms may be made. There- 
fore, simplification at the price of 
reduced coverage is a poor answer 
to our problem. 

The agent should have a reason- 
able knowledge of the forms avail- 
able and sufficient understanding of 
their intent to give him confidence, 
but as many agents have proved, he 
certainly need not be an expert to 
do a creditable job of selling busi- 
ness interruption. Our latest form, 
the gross earnings short form, is the 
basic coverage and the most ele- 
mental of all business interruption 
policies. There are certain limita- 


tions in this form, but essentially, 
the coverage is for actual loss sus- 
tained for the period of replacement, 
to gross earnings, directly resulting 
from necessary interruption of busi- 
ness caused by damage to or destruc- 
tion of real or personal property by 
an insured peril. 

All of our other forms are simply 
refinements of this coverage. The 
standard gross earnings form pro- 
vides exactly the same coverage 
without the one-third per month 
limitation of the short form, but 
with a minimum co-insurance clause 
of 50%. The two item contribution 
form also is the same coverage ex- 
cept that we can elect not to insure 
ordinary payroll. The specified time 
form also is substantially the same 
coverage, except that we can reduce 
the co-insurance clause percentage 
and in addition to ordinary payroll, 
we can exclude certain other ex- 
penses we may not wish to insure. 

In the manufacturing forms the 
coverage is based on the sales value 
of the loss of production. This is 
because, in a manufacturing risk 
profits are considered earned when 
the goods are manufactured. It is 
presumed they will not be manufac- 
tured unless there is a sale for them. 
Except for this, the only important 
difference in the manufacturing 
forms, as compared with non-manu- 
facturing forms, is in the treatment 
of raw stock and stock in process. 
That difference may not be entirely 
necessary. It is possible that we may 
have unnecessarily complicated our 
forms in an effort to keep our rate 
structure simple. Here is the prob- 
lem and one possible answer. 

In one manufacturing risk, raw 
stock may be readily obtainable and 
the manufacturing or processing 
operations may require only a short 
time to get the stock in process back 
to the same stage it was in at the 
time of the loss. In another it may 
require a long time to replace raw 
stock or to bring stock in process to 
the same state of completion in 
which it was at the time of the loss. 
To charge the two the same rate is 
inequitable. So, both are given a 
limited time for stock replacement 
and the one which needs a longer 
time pays an additional rate for the 
extension. It should be possible to 
single out those industries requiring 
the longer time and handle that by 
rating formula rather than compli- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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. and to help you sell the 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Policy, American Surety is running a 
timely advertisement in business 
magazines .. . reprinted on the 
opposite page. 


“Mailroad to Proritrs”—this letter- 
size sales bulletin is mailed to 

our agents monthly. Each issue 
highlights a particular line; offers 
practical ideas to help them sell. 
The current issue features this line. 
“Mailroad” is typical of the valu- 
able help American Surety agents 
receive from their Company. If 
you'd like to get further informa- 
tion and a copy of “Mailroad to 
PRoFITs” just use the coupon below. 


AMERICAN SURETY company 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information 
about your sales aids and a copy of 
the current issue of “Mailroad to PROFITS.” 


Name 
dgency— 
dddress 

Street 


City 





KEEPS FIRE DAMAGE COSTS DOWN: 


Among the many types of up-to-date, fully 
approved fire protection equipment man- 
ufactured by C-O-TWO, the following 
comprise the principal items on the market 
today: 


carbon dioxide type 
hand and wheeled 
portable fire extinguishers 


dry chemical type 
hand and wheeled 
portable fire extinguishers 


carbon dioxide type 
hose rack and hose reel 
fire extinguishing units 


built-in 
high pressure carbon dioxide type 
fire extinguishing systems 


built-in 
low pressure carbon dioxide type 
fire extinguishing systems 


built-in 
smoke fire detecting systems 


built-in 
heat fire detecting systems 


high pressure carbon dioxide 
cylinder recharging equipment 


a f 


Today’s high costs and delayed replacements make it more 
and more a “must” for you to obtain the lowest insurance 
rate and the maximum in fire protection at a justified all 
over expenditure. 


There is a personal sense of responsibility inherent with 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineers that assures you of 
fully adequate firesafety ...a definite plus in your behalf. 
Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extinguishing... port- 
ables or built-in systems...C-O-TWO means top quality 
backed by experienced engineering that results in operat- 
ing superiority for you at all times. 


With C-O-TWO Fire Protection Equipment, simplicity, 
practicability, longevity and minimum maintenance are 
built-in features that guarantee fast, positive action the 
instant fire strikes. Furthermore, extensive manufacturing 
and field installation skills, together with approvals such 
as the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual 
Laboratories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus as- 
sure you of the finest in modern fire protection equipment. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS...INCOME STOPS! 
Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the 
benefits of highly efficient fire protection engineering 
today ...our extensive experience over the years is at your 
disposal without obligation. Get the facts now! 


C€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 ¢ NEW JERSEY 
C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. © TORONTO 8 © ONTARIO 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











HEN dealing with the 

problem of moral hazard 

in the fire insurance busi- 
ness, one must be a skeptic, a seeker, 
and a believer because moral hazard 
is not always readily recognized or 
understood. The late Prentiss Reed 
has said that the moral hazard of a 
risk depends upon conditions that 
may cause it to be neglected in such 
a way that fire is likely to occur or 
may cause it to be intentionally set 
on fire by the insured. He pointed 
out that these conditions are (1) 
ownership, (2) interests, (3) value, 
(4) tenancy, (5) occupancy, and 
(6) location. He added that the 
moral hazard of a risk may be inside 
moral hazard or outside moral haz- 
ard. 


Honesty and Incentive 


john Phalon of the Improved Risk 
Mutuals says that moral hazard deals 
with the honesty of assureds and/or 
their incentive to protect or preserve 
the property insured. He adds that 
moral hazard is too closely knit with 
human tendencies under varied con- 
ditions and circumstances to permit 
concrete treatment, for defining the 
motives of human action is a most 
precarious undertaking which is full 
of pitfalls. 

The point of view regarding the 
nature and relativity of moral hazard 
in the fire insurance 
usually dependent upon the phase 
of the business in which one is en- 
gaged. These would include local 
agents, solicitors, brokers, state 
agents, heads of production depart- 
ments, fire protection engineers and 
inspectors, underwriters, loss man- 


business 1s 
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DR. RICHARD C. STEINMETZ, 
Chief Special Agent Mutual 
Investigation Bureau 


agers, company attorneys, adjusters, 
and investigators. Our recognition 
of possible moral hazard in risk 
selection and determination regard- 
ing the acceptability of particular 
risks will vary in proportion to our 
individual interests, our knowledge 
of the subject, as well as our ex- 
perience in dealing with such prob- 
lems from day to day. 

Hindsight often that 
many of the fraud fires which come 
to our attention could have been 
expected. On the other hand, we 
are certain many predictions have 
been that certain properties would 
be destroyed by set fires. However, 


suggests 


they remain standing even though 
the moral hazards 


are common 
knowledge. One does not always 
know whether such risks are in- 


sured against the. perils of fire, but 
there is ample reason to believe it 
is not too difficult for most people 
to obtain adequate fire insurance 
coverage if the owners are really 
persistent. 


Two Million Crimes 


When considering the problem of 
moral hazard as related to crimes, 
such as burning to defraud or other 
kindred crimes, we should recognize 
the fact that crime does pay and that 
all of us foot the bill. According 
to one estimate, crime grosses $20,- 
000,000,000 annually in this country. 
There are approximately 150 mil- 
lion persons in the United States and 
there are an average of two million 
crimes committed each year. If there 


Control? 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


Possible Moral Hazard 










were only one victim in each crime 
and each crime had a different vic- 
tim, the chances of any given person 
being victimized are one to seventy- 
five. 

Many forms of crime are on the 
increase in the United States. De- 
liberate fire setting is definitely on 
the increase and this includes the 
crime of burning to defraud. Al- 
though less than one per cent of the 
U.S. Building losses which occurred 
in 1952 were classified as incendiary 
or suspicious, according to the Na- 
tional Fire Protection 
almost one-third of the amount of 
fire damage to buildings during that 
year was attributed to fires of un- 
known origin. 
$250,000,000. Experienced fire in- 
vestigators are of the opinion that 
many fires of unknown origin actu- 


Association, 


It was in excess of 


ally were cases of undetected arson. 


Classes of Risks 


In what classes of structures are 
the known set fires occurring? If 
one is to be able to recognize moral 
hazard—the spark which causes the 
ignition—the answers to this ques- 
tion should be of considerable help. 

An analysis of the tabulation of 
fire causes of 62,172 fires as pre- 
pared by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association for the period, in 
general, 1930 to 1953, discloses the 
following pertinent information re- 
garding incendiarism: 


No. of Per cent 

Classes of risks Fires Incendiary 
Lumber and coal yards 467 24.0 
Jails, asylums, prisons 314 20.0 
Amusement places 

(seasonal and year 

round) (1) XXX 15.0 

~ontinued n page e) 





BEHIND THE Losses 


THE OLD WEST 


THE FLAVoR of the Old West can 
still be found in some insurance 
transactions. Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association’s Inland Marine 
Department recently issued a live- 
stock floater for, of all things, a 
buffalo herd. The insured maintains 
the herd in Kansas and enjoys a 
brisk trade in buffalo meat. Buffalo 
meat is not notoriously tender, but 
for the customer with a vivid imagi- 
nation, it must be quite a nostalgic 
thrill to savor the same kind of meat 
that meant survival to the early 
western pioneers. There is nothing 
unusual about the underwriting 
aspects of the risk but it proves 
the statement that romance is where 
you look for it 

surance business. 


. even in the in- 


ATOMIC PROTECTION 


A MIDDLE PATH between the popular 
defense theories of A-bomb-proofing 
and dispersing industrial buildings 
has been suggested by Chicago 
scientist Ray W. Sauer, supervisor 
of structural analysis at Armour 
Research Foundation of Illinois 
Institute of Technology. He advo- 
cates: 
Dispersal to a degree that will lessen 
vulnerability of essential industry, 
when this can be done without dis- 
rupting the economy, shelters that 
will offer protection, but which fall 
short of being bomb-proof in close 
proximity to a nuclear explosion. 
Sauer, addressing his remarks to 
the Northern Indiana section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
at its annual dinner meeting in the 
Spaulding hotel, said, “Buildings can 
be made resistant to atomic bombs, 
but it is not economically feasible, 
nor is it wise, to build many of them 
that way. Such a program would 
result in a waste of manpower and 
resources, which would harm this 
country and aid the enemy.” Spacing 


30 


of critical structures at such dis- 
tances that no two of them could be 
destroyed by a single bomb, Sauer 
called “the worst possible means of 
defense.” 

In order to do this, the industrial 
centers would have to be dissolved, 
he explained. “It would be folly to 
sacrifice productivity in the name 
of protecting it. It is not within our 
power to transform a city from a 
target to no target.” It is possible, 
though, to reduce the target attrac- 
tiveness of cities, he said, by less 
extreme measures. A partially bomb- 
proof structure could be built 
cheaper by using less material if 
some degree of flexibility could be 
incorporated in the design, he ex- 
plained. It might be distorted, but 
it would still stand after an explo- 
sion. Sauer said the nation’s en- 
gineers should take the initiative in 
offering a plan for ‘survival of the 
nation.” 

kk * 


FLUID FISHING 


Booked for drunken driving after 
steering his car across the beach and 
into the ocean, a Long Beach, Cal., 
motorist, said: “Just thought I'd 
catch a few crabs." ... 

—Casualty and Surety Journal 


~ *k * 


It’s OK TO OWE KAY is the motto of 
Kay Jewelers, Atlanta, Georgia. To 
emphasize the fact, they held a 
“parakeet audition” and awarded 
$500 to the owner of the clever bird 
who most clearly repeated “It’s OK 
to owe Kay.” 

Fearing the possibility of ruffled 
feathers, Kay Jewelers consulted 
Eugene Oberdorfer of the Ober- 
dorfer Insurance Agency of that 
city about insurance covering in- 
juries and fatalities among the con- 
testants. Mr. Oberdorfer wrote legal 
liability protection for the jewelry 
firm and is now preening himself on 
having written the first known 
“parakeet audition” coverage. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR 
SAFE PICNICKING 


1—Drive carefully, in order that you 
may get to the picnic and back. 
2—Take along a handy first-aid kit 
—this should always be in your car 
anyway—for picnics, add a bar of 
strong laundry soap to the kit for 
poison ivy and other irritants. 
3—Take along your own water 
supply; don’t drink from an un- 
tested well or spring. 

4—Take easy-to-digest foods. Ap- 
petites will be terrific, eaters may be 
hot, excited, tired. If you take that 
picnic mainstay, potato salad, keep 
it cool and tightly covered until 
eaten—potato salad is perfectly good 
food, but like custards, meringues, 
etc., is a natural incubator for 
“staph” germs in hot weather. 
Staphylococci are a common cause of 
severe intestinal disturbances. 

5—If wieners, hamburgers, etc. are 
toasted over a fire, try to see that 
they are really cooked, not hastily 
devoured half-raw and washed down 
with gulps of iced pop. 

6—Fires fascinate children—keep 
always vigilant to prevent young- 
sters from getting too close. 
7—Don’t swim sooner than an hour 
after the meal. Don’t let anybody go 
into or onto the water without com- 
petent supervision, unless he is a 
good swimmer or wears a life belt. 
&8—If somebody steps on a nail or 
glass or other sharp object or is 
scratched by rusty barbwire, clean 
and treat with antiseptic from your 
first-aid kit, but better check with 
your doctor on your return. 

9—See that your picnickers, espe- 
cially the children, don’t get chilled 
on the homeward ride. 
10—Immediately on returning home, 
wash all exposed skin surfaces with 
plenty of soap to reduce liability to 
skin irritations from poisonous or 
irritant plants. 


Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. 
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HE’LL PUT AIRKEM’S FAMOUS 
ODOR LAB TO WORK FOR YOU! 


Smoke odor damage, fume contamination from am- 
monia, oil or chemical spillage— 

Call your Airkem SOS representative for the right 
answers to these problems . . . answers verified by the 
world’s largest laboratory devoted exclusively to the 
study of odors and the development of odor counter- 
actants! 

Repairing odor damage—quickly, safely, permanently 
—is no simple task. As insurance men across the country 
have found, it requires the services of specialists. And 


AIRKEM, INC. 


241 EAST 44TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-1500 


for close to seven years Airkem SOS laboratory and 
field personnel have served the industry well—by spe- 
cializing in but one thing: the scientific removal of odors. 

When you and your assured are faced with an odor 
problem, call your Airkem SOS representative and let 
him put the Airkem lab to work for you. You'll find it 
pays. 

For full information, phone your local Airkem SOS 
representative (he’s listed in your phone book) or write 


Airkem, Inc., 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ell, 
Soke Oar Service 








Set your sights on 


Inland Marine {Ben \, 
business A edi 


The range runs the gamut from 
jewels and cameras to tractors, 
goods in transit, power shovels 
and physicians’ and surgeons’ 
instruments. Any target you 
choose will prove profitable. 
This is business you'll like. 

We know we do. 


Jewelry-Fur Floater 
Camera Floater 
Physicans’ and 
Surgeons’ 
Equipment Floater 
Contractors’ 
Equipment Floater 
Equipment Dealers 
Policy 


Transportation 
Policy 


‘ERPCOL 


OYAL* LI 


CASUALTY ® FIRE * MARINE + SURETY 
050 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 





monthly fire 
losses 


F IRE losses in the United States 
in June are reported by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
to amount to $65,533,000. This is 
a decrease of 3.1% over losses of 
$67,644,000 reported for June 1953, 
and an increase of 5.2% over losses 
of $62,282,000 for May 1954. 

Losses for the first six months of 
1954 total $455,990,000, an increase 
of 5.5% over the first six months of 
1953. 

These estimated losses include an 
allowance for uninsured and unre- 
ported losses. 


1952 1953 
$61,675,000 $74,938,000 
56,462,000 107,713,000 
58,949,000 68,613,000 
63,958,000 68,551,000 
65,129,000 68,064,000 
74,127,000 83,440,000 


1953 1954 
76,659,000 86,493,000 
72,706,000 78,928,000 
83,471,000 84,821,000 
67,362,000 77,933,000 
64,239,000 62,282,000 
67,644,000 65,533,000 


$812,381,000 $927,309,000 


September .. 
October 

November .. 
December ... 


January = 
February ... 





SOs 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1952 
2,700 
2,620 


1953 
2,960 
2,510 
2,780 
2,850 


3,050 
3,070 3,100 


16,940 17,250 
3.220 31250 


3,700 


January 
February 


Six months ..... 
July 

August 
September 3,250 
October 3,650 
November , 3,280 
December 3,920 


38,300 


16,300 





Total 


accidental 
deaths 


Five Months 
1954 1953 
34,700 
13,470 
5,500 
11,400 
5,600 


Change 

35,900 —3% 

14,150 —5% 

5,600 —2% 
0 


11,400 
—5% 


5,900 
* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
f the four succeeding totals because deaths 
from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are 
included in the figures under both headings. 


ALL TYPES*. ; 
Motor Vebhicle.. 
Other Public ... 
Home 


Work 
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QUESTION 5. 


“X” owns a sixteen-foot boat pow- 
ered by a ten horse outboard motor, 
which he normally keeps in his 
garage. One Sunday he attached to 
his car the trailer on which the boat 
rested when not in use, and drove 
to a nearby body of navigable water, 
which because of the limited amount 
of waterborne traffic was a favorite 
place for outboard enthusiasts. “X”’, 
while attempting to get the maxi- 
mum speed from his boat, lost con- 
trol and crashed into a_ tugboat 
which was anchored in deep water 
with no one aboard. ‘“X’s” boat 
burst into flame, and later sank. The 
tug received such a blow at the 
waterline that a hole was made in 
the hull and water started to flow 
in. It was apparent the tug would 
sink if no action were taken. “X” 
believed that a rising westerly wind 
would drive the tug into shallow 
water, so he went aboard ‘the tug 
and cut the anchor line. As an- 
ticipated, the tug drifted toward the 
shore but before stranding, it demol- 
ished a dock. Although the tug was 
saved from sinking, it suffered the 
following losses: for pumping out 
water, $100; getting afloat, $700; 
and repairing hull, $600. “X’s” boat 
and motor before the crash were 
worth $500; the damage to the dock 
belonging to “E” amounted to $1,- 
500. Two days later “X” spent $50 
to raise his burned craft in order 
to salvage the outboard motor. He 
discovered someone had gotten there 
before him and taken the motor. 
The following coverages were car- 
ried : 


3v “X”: Fire and extended cover- 
age on his dwelling contents, $10,- 
000.—Comprehensive personal lia- 
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PART II—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


(Continued) 


bility, $10,000. 
side theft, $3,000. 
By owner of the tug: A hull marine 
policy for $75,000 (valued policy) 
with a collision clause. 


Residence and out- 


insurance con- 
tract mentioned above was issued by 


Assuming each 
a different company, explain fully 
how the liability of each insurer will 
be determined. (Exact dollar lia- 
bility of each company is not re- 
quired but the process of determin- 
ing it must be shown. ) 


Answer 


The extent of each insurer’s lia- 
bility will be determined as follows: 

The tug owner’s hull policy will 
respond for the cost of repairing the 
hull and for the expenses incurred 
in pumping out the water and re- 
floating the tug. It is in the under- 
writers’ interest to pay 
penses, since the 


these ex- 
would 
otherwise have only salvage value, 
with consequently greater liability 
tinder the policy. The insurance 
covers because collision is a_ peril 
of the seas and the $2250 franchise 
(3% of $75,000) does not apply to 


vessel 


collision losses. The question of the 
tug owner’s liability under the col- 
lision clause for the damage to “E’s” 
dock is immaterial, since the clause 
applies only in the event of the in- 
sured vessel’s collision with another 
vessel and responds only to the ex- 
tent of the assured’s liability for 
damage to other vessels and prop- 
ertv thereon. 





HENRY DIMLING 


24-hour service—companies 
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CASUALTY — ALL AUTO- 
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LAND MARINE—TRAILER 
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The hull insurer, to the extent of 
its payment under the policy, will 
be subrogated to the assured’s rights 
of recovery from “X” 

*“X’s” fire and extended coverage 
policy on contents will not respond 
for the fire damage to the motor- 
boat, because it specifically excludes 
boats, other than 
canoes, from coverage on premises, 
and excludes even 
canoes when away from the prem- 
ises. 

“X’s” residence and outside theft 
policy will probably respond for 
theft of the motor, if he has suf- 
ficient insurance on property other 
than jewelry, silver and furs against 
theft away from the premises. The 
contract does not exclude boats and 
their equipment, and the limit of 
$500 on boat losses will not be ex- 
ceeded in this case. 


rowboats and 


rowboats and 


It does not seem 
likely that the insurer would deny 
liability on the grounds that the 
proximate cause of the loss was col- 
lision or possibly fire, because the 
act of the thief introduces a new 
and independent cause. “X” might 
be subject to criticism because he 
waited two days before taking steps 
to protect or reclaim his property, 
but the policy makes no mention of 
the insured’s duties before a loss. 
“X’s” comprehensive personal lia- 
bility policy agrees to pay on behalf 
of the insured all sums which he 
shall become obligated to pay, be- 
cause of the liability imposed upon 
him by law, for damage or destruc- 
tion of other persons’ property. Be- 
fore this insurance will respond, 
therefore, the negligence of “X” in 
the operation of his boat will have 
to be established in a court of law 
unless his insurer is willing to con- 
cede it. The ] 
(Continue 
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DO YOU RECOGNIZE THIS INSURANCE BIRD? 


LESSER LEGAL EAGLE 


(genus producerus) 


Convincing evidence that you don’t have to 
read Blackstone to fly high in legal circles. 
Feathers his nest handsomely by selling 
Judicial Bonds to and through Barrister-birds. 
How? He uses the expert assistance of 
American-Associated Bond Specialists and 
our nation-wide facilities. Sage counsel! 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 














REINSURANCE 
Fire and Allied Lines 


Licensed State of New York 





JOSEPH WEINTRAUB, MANAGER, INC. 
United States Manager 


901 N.E. 2ND AVENUE ¢ MIAMI, FLORIDA 











C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


ownership, maintenance or use of 
certain watercraft will not apply 
since “X’s” boat was within the 
permissible limits. 

If “*X’s” liability is established 
through separate suits and the court 
awards are sufficient, this policy will 
be called upon (a) to reimburse the 
tug owner’s hull insurer and (b) to 
pay “E” for the damage to his dock. 
Of course, the insurer might deny 
liability for the latter on the grounds 
that the tug was in the custody of 
the insured, that the damage was 
caused intentionally by the insured 
since he was deliberately trying to 
ground the tug, and that the water- 
craft exclusion applies to the tug. 
At the same time, in justice to “X”, 
his insurer should realize that his 
action in loosing the tug prevented it 
from sinking at its anchorage and 
thereby becoming a total loss for 
which the insurer would have been 
liable. 

The policy also will defend “X” 
against suit and will make supple- 
mentary payments incurred. 

“X’s” theft insurer will be unable 
to recover from his liability insurer, 
for the latter’s policy will not cover 
damage to property in the insured’s 
care, custody or control. 

“X” himself will probably have 
to bear the cost of raising his boat 
since there is no legal liability on 
the insurer to do so. 


QUESTION 6. 


(a & b) A safety supervisor re- 
cently told a metropolitan safety 
council that with respect to indus- 
trial injuries he did not favor a 
“broad approach to safety” (as con- 
trasted with the “Heinrich Tech- 
nique’”’). 

(1) Explain what you understand 
bv a “broad approach to safety” 
and indicate specifically why it is 
likely to be ineffective in reducing 
industrial accidents. 

(2) Deseribe the various kinds of 
factual information which the safety 
supervisor would need in order to 
devise safety rules that would over- 
come the ineffectiveness of a “broad 
approach to safety.” 

(3) Assume the information men- 
tioned in part (b) of this question 
is available and outline the proce- 
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dure the safety supervisor should 
follow in order to make his accident 
prevention efforts effective. 

(c) Do you believe the “broad” or 
general approach to (1) fire preven- 
tion, and (2) highway accident pre- 
vention are ineffective ? Give specific 
reasons or evidence to substantiate 
your answer. 


Answer 


(a & b)(1) The “broad approach to 
safety” designed to develop “safety 
consciouness” is characterized by 
the use of persuasion and appeal for 
safety in such general terms that 
few, if any, specific corrective ac- 
tions can be intelligently applied in 
any given instance. For example, 
the placing of safety signs urging 
workers to be careful probably has 
little effect on the average worker, 
whereas more specific information 
about the reasons for previous ac- 
cidents in the worker’s own depart- 
ment and the steps which may pre- 
vent such accidents in the future 
may produce better results. The 
“broad approach to safety” is likely 
to be ineffective in reducing indus- 
trial accidents because it sets forth 
no technique on which action geared 
to specific problems can be taken. 
It is like buying a new machine 
when one part wears out—a very 
expensive process in terms of the 
results achieved. It would be better 
to find the cause of breakdown (the 
worn out part), correct the condi- 
tion and save the cost of the other 
unneeded parts. To be effective, 
funds to reduce industrial accidents 
must be concentrated where the 
greatest benefits can be obtained 
and not scattered in buckshot fash- 
ion over the entire field. 

(2) In order to devise safety rules 
that would overcome the ineffective- 
ness of a “broad approach to safety” 
various kinds of factual information 
are needed by the safety supervisor. 
He must obtain essential informa- 
tion bearing on the types of acci- 
dents occurring, the time and place 
of injury, the severity and cost of 
the injury, the kind of injury, the 
nature of work being done when 
injury was sustained, the machine 
or agency involved, the physical and 
mental condition of the worker, the 
accident history of the employee and 
the reason why an accident oc- 
curred. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(3) Assuming the information men- 
tioned previously is available, the 
safety supervisor has the first step 
in making his accident prevention 
efforts effective. In addition to the 
fact-finding phase of assembling es- 
sential information, the most effec- 
tive procedure involves two more 
steps—analysis of the facts to deter- 
mine the true causes of accidents 
and corrective action based on the 
analysis. Having analyzed the facts, 
the safety supervisor should select 
for concentrated attack the locations 
where the greatest number of acci- 
dents occur or attack the predomi- 
nating unsafe act or mechanical haz- 
ard and then apply the direct remedy 
for the unsafe condition. In order 
to achieve the greatest results, it is 
inadvisable to attempt to select more 
than a few causes of accidents for 
correction at any one time. Concen- 
trated effort on a few important 
items of safety at a time, backed up 
by adequate enforcement and “fol- 
low through,” will keep the objec- 
tives clearly in mind and should pro- 
duce the greatest reduction in acci- 
dent frequency and the greatest 
support for the safety program. 
(c) The “broad” or general ap- 
proach to both fire prevention and 
highway accident prevention ap- 
pears to be ineffective. The best 
evidence of this is the enormous toll 
of fire losses and highway accidents. 
While other factors admittedly af- 
fect these results, one contributing 
item has been the lack of an effec- 
tive program of prevention. This is 
no doubt due in part to using a 
“general” (or in some cases prac- 
tically “‘no”) approach to the prob- 
lem. At this time the public is not 
sufficiently aware of the problem to 
insist on proper reporting of acci- 
dent facts, proper analysis of the 
facts to reveal the best approach to 
corrective action, and proper “fol- 
low. through” to insure enforcement 
of corrective procedures. Moreover, 
if they are aroused to the point of 
demanding a continuing program 
for fire and highway accident pre- 
vention, its success will depend on 
maintaining a high degree of “safety 
consciousness.” If past performance 
is any criterion, this would mean 
constant loss prevention education, 
competent supervision, and penal- 
ties for standard violators. 
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QUESTIONS 7, 8, 9 and 10. 


Corporation “A” (family con- 
trolled) is engaged in the wholesale 
meat business. Its principal opera- 
tions are conducted at Location 1 
in a three story building of ordinary 
brick construction, situated in a 
congested community of similar con- 
struction in the wholesale, produce 
and meat district of a large city. 
The building was leased to Corpora- 
tion “A” in 1946 for a fifteen year 
term at $6000 per year. It contains 
one freight elevator and faces on a 
street with railroad tracks in the 
center and on which refrigerated 
railroad cars may be stopped di- 
rectly in front of the grade entrance 
to the building and unloaded with 
the aid of a sliding extension of an 
overhead monorail. 

Location 1 is heated by a hot 
water furnace fired by an oil burner 
in the basement. This furnace also 
heats the large supply of hot water 
used in processing meats. Except- 
ing for two compressor units used 
for the quick and deep freeze vaults, 
the refrigeration for Location 1 is 
obtained from a central refrigerat- 
ing plant located about 4 mile from 
Location 1 and which services about 
50 other customers in the same area. 

Within the past year, Corporation 
“A” has spent $50,000 to improve 
the facilities at Location 1. 

Meat is purchased from local 
meat packers and also in two large 
midwestern livestock centers. The 
purchases from packers in the mid- 
western livestock centers is some- 
times for direct shipment to Loca- 
tion 1, and at other times for storage. 
To be certain of space, a brick cold 
storage building valued at $150,000 
is owned and operated by Corpora- 
tion “A” at Location 2 in one of the 
midwestern cities, and a_ similar 
building is operated under a lease 
for $5000 per year until 1955 at 
Location 3 in the other midwestern 
livestock center. 

Machinery and equipment owned 
by Corporation “A” at Locations 1, 
2 and 3 are valued at $30,000, $40,- 
000 and $10,000 respectively. 

Furnishings and fixtures at Lo- 
cation 1 belonging to Corporation 
“A” are valued at $20,000. 

For the purpose of entertaining 
its customers at a shore summer 
resort, Corporation “A” owns and 
maintains a furnished house, valued 
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C.P.U.C. Questions—Continued 


at $100,000 and a 34-foot cabin 
cruiser, valued at $15,000. For a 
similar purpose, it leases a suite of 
rooms in a large city hotel in which 
the furnishings owned by Corpora- 
tion “A” are valued at $12,000. 
Both of these locations used for en- 
tertainment purposes are outside the 
states where Corporation “A” con- 
ducts any of its principal business 
operations. Corporation “A” 
leases three expensive passenger 
cars which are frequently loaned to 
its customers with or without a 
chauffeur, and sometimes the cars 


also 
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are driven by minor children of the 
principal stockholder of Corpora- 
tion “A” 

Meat purchased from local pack- 
ers is delivered to Location 1 by 
trucks owned and operated by pack- 
ers and unloaded by them; meat 
purchased in midwestern cities 
either for direct shipment or after 
storage at Locations 2 or 3 is nor- 
mally delivered by refrigerated rail- 
road cars and unloaded by Cor- 
poration “A’s” own employees. 


Occasionally large interstate refrig- 
erated trucks owned by packing 
companies make the deliveries. Cor- 
poration “A” owns and operates two 
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large trucks which it uses primarily 
for delivery of meats sold to hotels, 
clubs and restaurants. Whenever it 
requires extra trucking facilities, it 
acquires them by lease. 

The fresh meat turnover at Loca- 
tion 1 is very rapid. From $50,000 
to $75,000 worth of meat is unloaded 
daily between 10:00 A.M. and 4:00 
P.M. and placed in the cold storage 
rooms. Buying butchers arrive 
about 2:00 A.M. and have the privi- 
lege of using Corporation “A’s” 
equipment to cut large portions of 
meat into smaller pieces so they can 
readily handle their purchases (the 
buying butchers customarily pay 
spot cash and provide their own 
means of conveyance.) A United 
States government inspector is on 
these premises at all times. Corpora- 
tion “A” has eight employees in the 
office and twelve for its other opera- 
tions at Location 1. 

Corporation “A” has two wholly 
owned — subsidiaries: Corporation 
“B”, a frozen foods supply company 
which sells direct to home consum- 
ers packaged frozen meats, fish, 
fruits, and vegetables in quantity 
lots at reduced prices ; and Corpora- 
tion “C”, which buys deep freeze 
cabinets in quantity lots from manu- 
facturers and after the removal of 
the manufacturers identification 
labels, resells them, to home con- 
sumers, at reduced prices, providing 
they agree to purchase from Cor- 
poration “B” within a period of one 
year a stated minimum quantity of 
packaged frozen foods. 

Corporation “B” purchases and 
stores brand name frozen fish, fruit 
and vegetables at Location 1 of Cor- 
poration “A”, and under a lease 
agreement also uses these facilities 
to store, process, package and ship 
all its products. Corporation “B” 
also owns and operates five small 
trucks used for delivery of its pack- 
aged frozen foods in three states. 

Corporation “C” stores its quan- 
tity purchases of deep freeze cab- 
inets in a public warehouse and 
through local banks, finances the 
unsold freezers on warehouse certifi- 
cates. Deep freeze cabinets are on 
display in a central city store, leased 
to Corporation “C”. Orders for 
freezer cabinets and the package 
products of Corporation “B” are 
placed through this store which has 
two employees. Freezer cabinets are 
delivered from the warehouse di- 
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rectly to home purchasers by an 
electrical appliance contractor who 
is under agreement with Corpora- 
tion “C” to install and service each 
unit for one year from date of in- 
stallation at no extra charge to the 
purchaser. Sales of freezer cabinets 
are for cash or on the installment 
basis. When sold on the installment 
plan, Corporation “C” discounts the 
paper at local banks. Ten outside 
salesmen represent both Corpora- 
tions “B” and “C” and cover three 
states in their own automobiles. 

All trucks and cars owned or 
leased by Corporations “A”, “B”, 
and “C” are normally garaged in a 
leased building where Corporation 
“A” has its own mechanics. Cars 
belonging to Corporations “B” and 
“C” and to outside salesmen are 
serviced at cost. 

All record keeping and account- 
ing work is handled for Corpora- 
tions “A”, “B”, and “C” by one 
group of office employees of Cor- 
poration “A” at Location 1. Cor- 
poration “A” is reimbursed by Cor- 
porations “B” and “C” for this 
service. 

The business of Corporation “A” 

does not have any significant sea- 
sonal variation but for the past 
three years, has shown an average 
annual increase of 15% in sales. 
Corporations “B” and ‘“‘C” are rela- 
tively new and last year, Corpora- 
tion “B’s” sales were $900,000 and 
“C's”, $800,000. 
(a) The principal stockholder (who 
is the President) of Corporation 
“A” has asked you to identify the 
insurable hazards about which he 
should be concerned. Make a list of 
them for him, and for each hazard, 
where the information given above 
makes it possible to do so, indicate 
the dollar extent of the insurable ex- 
posure, 

(b) In order to work out a program 
of insurance that would fully protect 
the interests of the principal stock- 
holder, indicate the additional spe- 
cific information you would need in 
order to determine the proper 
amount of coverage that should be 
recommended. — State 

why you need it. 

(c)(1) Which of the hazards at 

one or more locations mentioned in 

your answer to part (a) of this ques- 
tion, could be consolidated under 
single contracts to protect the inter- 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


ests of Corporations “A”, 
“C” or any two of them? 
(2) Which, if any, of the possible 
consolidations do you 
in this case? Why? 
(d) With respect to the insurable 
hazards you have identified in your 
answer to part (a) of this question, 
indicate which should be: 

(1) placed with the same insurer, 
(2) written on a blanket basis, and 
(3) written on a reporting form. 
In each case give the reasons for 
your answer. 


“B”, and 


recommend 


Answer 


(a) The President of Corporation 
“A” should be concerned not only 
about the insurable hazards faced by 
his company, but also about those 
confronting 
subsidiaries, 


its two wholly owned 
Corporations “B” and 
“C”. These hazards may be divided 
into three general classes: (1) those 
causing physical loss or damage, 
2) those causing loss of income 
or the incurring of additional costs, 
and (3) those the 
sacrifice of asset values to satisfy 
judgments growing out of liability 


necessitating 
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imposed by law or liability assumed 
by the owner of the assets (this in- 
cludes workmen’s compensation and 
group accident and health). 

(1) With respect to hazards that 
cause physical loss or damage, the 
principal stockholder will probably 
be interested first in those threaten- 
ing company buildings. Corporation 
“A” owns the cold storage building 
at Location 2 and the house at the 
shore. He will be concerned in 
covering these against fire and the 
other perils customarily allied with 
it in the insurance business. Loca- 
tion 2 is valued at $150,000. AI- 
though Corporation “A” does not 
own Location 1, it will want to pro- 
tect its $50,000 interest in improve- 
ments and betterments at this site 
against the same perils. It will also 
be interested in accidental damage 
caused by the compressor units it 
operates there, 

Corporation “A” will be con- 
cerned about covering against fire 
and allied perils its machinery and 
equipment, furniture and fixtures at 
the locations it owns or leases and 
operates. At Location 1 are ma- 
chinery and equipment worth $30,- 
000, as well as furniture and fixtures 
with a value of $20,000. Machinery 
and equipment at Locations 2 and 3 
are valued at $40,000 and $10,000 
respectively. The value of the fur- 
nishings in the summer resort house 
is included in the $100,000 figure 
covering building and contents, and 
Corporation “A” may, in addition 
to fire and its related perils, wish to 
insure them against crime losses and 
other risks. The same _ hazards 
threaten the contents of the hotel 
suite, which are worth $12,000, and 
any property kept in the garage 
leased by the corporation. 

The stocks of meat owned by 
Corporation “A” and kept at Loca- 
tions 1, 2 and 3 are exposed to di- 
rect loss by fire and allied perils, as 
well as, possibly to crime losses and 
other risks, including consequential 
loss resulting from damage to re- 
frigeration equipment. The meat 
at Location 1 averages $50,000- 
$75,000 in value. 

Corporation “A” 
concerned 


will probably be 
about the exposure of 
money, records and accounts to fire, 
allied perils, crime and other risks. 

The company has other property 


exposed to direct loss. The $15,000 
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cabin .cruiser is subject to damage 
from marine perils and the two 
trucks may be destroyed or damaged 
by fire, theft, collision and related 
risks. Meat in transit by rail or 
truck should also be insured against 
transportation perils. 

The frozen foods owned by Cor- 
poration “B’’ at Location 1 are ex- 
posed to direct and consequential 
loss by fire, allied perils, crime 
losses and other risks. Its five trucks 
are subject to fire, theft, collision 
and related risks. 

Corporation “C’s” freezer cabinets 

in public warehouses and those on 
display in the central city store are 
exposed to fire and allied perils, and 
perhaps to crime losses and other 
risks. It will also probably wish to 
insure the cabinets being delivered 
and installed against location and 
transit risks. 
(2) Next are the hazards produc- 
ing loss of income and additional 
costs. Corporation “A’s” income 
from operations at Location 1 might 
be interrupted if there were direct 
damage: (i) to the building, ma- 
chinery and equipment, furniture 
and fixtures, or stock; (i1) to the 
central refrigerating plant; or (iii) 
to property at other locations owned 
or controlled by the company. It 
might also incur increased expenses 
to continue operations after damage 
to Location 1, besides being faced 
with the necessity of leasing other 
premises (possibly on less favorable 
terms) because of cancellation of the 
lease on Location 1 (due to destruc- 
tion of the premises). 

The hazards at Locations 2 and 3 
are similar except that in neither 
case is there an outside source of 
refrigeration nor, in the case of 
Location 2, a lease. 

Damage to the seashore house 
might mean increased cost for en- 
tertainment of customers, and dam- 
age to the hotel might mean loss of 
use of the suite of rooms. 

If the garage leased by Corpora- 
tion “A” were damaged, the com- 
pany would face hazards similar to 
those already mentioned. 

Corporation “B’s’’ operations at 
Location 1 could be affected like 
those of “A”, and the same is true 
of Corporation “C’’, were the ware- 
house or the central city store dam- 
aged or destroyed. 

Corporation “C’” would also be 
concerned about default in customer 
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payments for goods sold on the in- 
stallment plan. 

(3) The liability exposures are 
numerous. At Locations 1, 2 and 3 
Corporation “A” must give thought 
to liability arising out of the prem- 
ises and operations, the activities of 
employees, and the use of automo- 
biles, boilers and machinery, and 
products. In addition at Location 1 
there is the possibility of elevator 
liability, contractual liability (rail- 
road sidetrack agreement), and con- 
tingent liability in connection with 
the butchers who are permitted to 
work on the premises. The company 


may also face fire legal liability at 
Locations 1 and 3, since they are 
occupied under lease, 

At the summer house the com- 
pany is exposed to premises and 
employee liability and in the hotel 
suite, to operations and fire legal 
liability. At the leased garage Cor- 
poration “A” has employee liability, 
plus the exposures covered by insur- 
ance in the contracts commonly 
known as garage liability and garage 
keeper’s liability. 

At Location 1 Corporation “B” 
has exposure similar to those de- 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—C 


scribed for “A”, and Corporation 
“C” at its store must recognize its 
liability for 
fire and the 
ployees. 


premises—operations, 


activities of its em- 

In connection with the use of the 
boat and the motor vehicles, all 
corporations will be concerned about 
their liability for bodily injury and 
property damage. ‘“Non-ownership” 
liability is important as it applies 
to vehicles that are leased by the 
companies or owned by salesmen. 
Corporation “A” “drive 
other cars” exposure with respect to 


also has a 


the leased passenger automobiles 
sometimes operated by the principal 
stockholder’s minor children. 

Corporation “C” has a_ liability 
exposure growing out of the installa- 
tion of the freezer cabinets. 

cach corporation may also wish 
to provide coverage for its em- 
ployees, wherever located, against 
the effects of accident and sickness. 
(b) In order to recommend a pro- 
gram of insurance that would fully 
protect the interests of the principal 
stockholder, such additional infor- 
mation as the following is needed: 

Are alternative suppliers of re- 
frigeration and meat available? This 
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is required to evaluate the need for 
contingent U & O insurance. 

If present locations were inopera- 
tive, are alternative locations avail- 
able? Required to evaluate the need 
for extra expense insurance. 

What are the rental values of the 
leased properties and what are the 
terms of the various leases involved ? 
Required to evaluate the need for 
leasehold interest insurance, to de- 
termine the extent of insurable in- 
terest of Corporations “A”, “B” and 
“C” in the real property leased by 
them, to disclose any contractual 
liability which may have been as- 
sumed, and to clarify what happens 
to rent payments in the event the 
premises are rendered untenantable. 

Do local ordinances require re- 
placement of damaged buildings 
with superior types of construction ? 
Required to evaluate the need for 
demolition and increased 
construction insurance, 

What are the insurable values for 
the various buildings and items such 
as frozen foods, freezers, meats, 
etc.? Needed to determine proper 
amounts of insurance against dam- 
age or destruction of these items. 

What are the present earnings 
and trend of the business for the 
corporations? Needed along with 
further information on the volume 
of sales, cost of goods, amount of 
employee payroll and amount of 
heat, light and power expense and 
other expenses to determine proper 
amounts of insurance for business 
interruption. 

Are duplicate records maintained 
in separate locations? Required to 
evaluate the need for insurance of 
valuable records, accounts receiv- 
able, etc. 

How much cash and convertible 
property is accessible to persons who 
may be dishonest ? Needed to deter- 
mine the extent of exposure to crime 
losses and to serve as a guide to 
the exposure through infidelity of 
employees. 

How many employees are eligible 
for workmen‘s compensation ben- 
efits? Needed as well as payroll 
information in order to provide cov- 
erage and properly rate a workmen’s 
compensation policy. Similar in- 
formation on employees is needed 
to provide group accident and sick- 
ness insurance benefits. 

In what states do Corporations 
“A”, “B”, and “C” have operations ? 


cost of 
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Needed to determine if the states 
require total disability benefits for 
non-occupational accidents to em- 
ployees and to determine workmen's 
compensation insurance require- 
ments. This information is also 
needed to determine if any of the 
states have valued policy laws apply- 
ing to fire insurance. 

Who owns the monorail and 
compressor units and what are 
their values? Needed to determine 
whether Corporation “A” has a 
need to insure these items and, if so, 
for what amounts. 

What is the nature and value of 
the improvements and betterments 
made? Needed to determine if they 
are to be considered as building or 
contents items insofar as insurance 
coverage is concerned. Here again 
the terms of the lease (in regard to 
any provisions concerning title to 
such improvements) may affect the 
insurance to be provided. 

What is the value of meat in 
transit by railway car and by truck 
and at whose risk are these ship- 
ments made? Needed to provide 
proper insurance coverage for prop- 
erty in transit. 

What are the terms of the leases 
and value of leased passenger cars 
and trucks? Needed as well as 
further information on the values 
of owned vehicles, those used by 
chauffeurs, those owned and used 
by employees on company business, 
those used by the minor children of 
the principal stockholder, etc. in 
order to insure properly all expo- 
sures to loss on hired, non-owned 
and owned vehicles. In this connec- 
tion it is necessary to know the name 
of the principal stockholder and his 
children so that proper coverage can 
be provided, whether livery permits 
are required for the chauffeurs and 
whether some form of reporting in- 
surance is needed for leased trucks. 

Are there any employees of Cor- 
poration “A”, “B” or “C” at the 
hotel suite or summer home? Needed 
as well as information as to whether 
there is a paid crew for the cabin 
cruiser and to which corporation 
such employees belong in order to 
provide proper workmen’s 
pensation coverage. 

(c) (1) In connection with direct 
damage to property at any of the 
locations owned or operated by Cor- 
poration “A”, “B” and “C”’, all haz- 
ards traditionally insured by fire 
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MMENCED BUSINESS 1924 


Thirty Momentous Years-1924-1954 


been more momentous? 


Looking’ back three decades to 1924 when The Manhattan 
commenced business, we doubt it. The Roaring Twenties, The 
Terrific Thirties, The Warring Forties and The Uneasy Fifties 
— all have posed special challenges in insurance as in many 
other fields. The Manhattan has taken each challenge in stride. 
With the continuing loyalty of our thousands of friends in the 
American Agency System, we face the challenge of the future 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York 38, N. Y. 


MORE AND MORE AGENTS AGREE: “MAKE MINE MANHATTAN” 





underwriters may be combined into 
one policy, except where local juris- 
dictions prescribed otherwise and 
except for perils such as water 
damage and sprinkler leakage, which 
by custom of the business are not 
normally written in the same con 
tract. 

All direct damage and _ liability 
hazard exposures for motor vehicles 
owned or operated by the three cor- 
porations, including ‘‘non-owner- 
ship” liability and “drive other car” 
coverage, can be consolidated in a 
single contract; Corporations “A” 
and “C” are not eligible for “fleet” 








rating (lacking the required number 
of owned cars), but could have all 
vehicles scheduled on a single policy. 
Alternatively, the entire automobile 
liability exposure could be combined 
in a single contract with other liab- 
ility exposures (excluding compen- 
sation), but to do so would leave 
automobile material damage to be 
covered in a separate policy. 

The crime 
(burglary, theft and infidelity) can 
be consolidated in a single contract 

the comprehensive dishonesty, de- 
struction and disappearance policy. 


coverage for losses 


Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


The workmen’s compensation and 
employer’s liability exposures for the 
three corporations could be covered 
by one contract, regardless of the 
locations involved, but all three cor- 
porations must be 
contract, 

The potential loss of income to 
any or all of the corporations caused 
by damage at any of the locations 
involved could be covered in a single 
contract—blanket business interrup- 
tion insurance. 

With respect to the cabin cruiser, 
the yacht policy already combines 


named in the 


Cudd & Coan, Juc. 


the three major exposures—hull 
damage, liability and compensation. 
The transportation hazard 
whether by rail or by owned, leased 
or public trucks—can be combined 
in a single transportation policy. 
If additional coverages for em- 
ployees are desired such as accident 
and sickness benefits, they can be 
obtained under a group policy writ- 
ten for all corporations. 
(2) From a coverage standpoint it 
might be desirable to consolidate as 
many hazards as possible into a 
minimum number of insurance pol- 
icies. However, there are certain 
other considerations which make it 


TELEPHONE 750! 
CABLE: CUDCO 


Nation-Wide Service 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Reinsurance -:- Treaty and Facultative 


Markets -:- Domestic and Foreign 


Managers 


-:- Reinsurance Pools 


GENERAL AGENTS -:- SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
CORRESPONDENTS -:- LLOYD’S, LONDON 


314 PINE STREET 


inadvisable to combine the interest 
of Corporations “A”, “B” and “C”. 
Corporate tax laws and accounting 
procedures are such that separate 
treatment of each company’s ex- 
posures would seem to be indicated. 
Consolidating the workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage into a single con- 
tract however brings economies. 
(d) (1) Except where state fund 
operations prohibit and limited by 
the capacity of the insurance carrier 
and the quality of service in each 
field of coverage, it would seem 
desirable to place all insurance 
matters with one company. (In any 
event, it would be desirable to place 
with a single carrier all third party 
liability lines; with a single carrier 
all direct and consequential damage 
lines; with a single carrier all crime 
coverages.) The selection of a single 
insurer has many advantages: (1) 
simplified, speedier loss settlements 
marked by absence of controversy ; 
(ii) less chance of non-concurrency ; 
(iii) possible premium savings par- 
ticularly on judgment rated con- 
tracts; (iv) justification for com- 
manding more valuation, rate and 
loss prevention service; (v) a more 
nearly complete program of insur- 
ance protection ; (vi) common or ar- 
ranged expirations; (vii) ease of 
arranging convenient premium pay- 
ment plan. 

(2) Insuring the corporations’ stock, 
particularly meat, on a blanket basis 
would provide for changes in distri- 
bution from one location to another. 
In addition, a rate of classification 
advantage might be gained by blan- 
keting improvements and _ better- 
ments, machinery and equipment, 
and furniture and fixtures. Similarly, 
there would be continuous coverage 
for money and infidelity exposures 
against criminal risks. The loss of 
income exposure from business in- 
terruption should be written blanket 
since the corporations’ business is 
an integrated operation at several 
locations and, consequently, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to set specific values 
on the earnings at each location. 
(3) Stock should be covered on a 
reporting form to reflect over-all 
changes in value since the business 
is likely to show seasonal variation. 
Likewise, domestic shipments and 
accounts receivable are best handled 
in this manner for there is no pos- 
sible way of forecasting their values 
accurately. 
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National Homes’ 1954 
“‘Ranger”’ 








Making dream homes 


come true for thousands 


Buying a home is the most important invest- 
ment the average family makes in a lifetime. 
Since 1940, over 55,000 families have selected 
“custom” homes “‘mass produced” by National 
Homes Corporation, Lafayette, Indiana. 

From a modest beginning, National Homes’ 
two giant plants now turn out ninety complete 
houses a day. With thirty-nine designs, National 
Homes, through the miracle of modern manu- 
facturing methods, is bringing better homes 


within the reach of every American family. 


Since its founding, National Homes Corpora- 
tion has relied on the U.S. F. & G. organization 
to supply the various bonding and insurance 
coverages essential to its growth and operation. 


Whether you build homes or buy them; whether 
you sell products or services; no matter where 
you are or what you do, there are U. S. F. & G. 
coverages to meet your needs. 


Over fen thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY- FIRE 


USF.&G. =. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





Time Coverages—tfrom | 


cate the forms with a lot of provi 
sions, which are necessary only to 
obtain a proper rate. Some headway 
has been made, at least in thinking 
in this direction, but the problem is 
not quite as simple as | may have 
made it sound, and it may be a long 
time before any significant change is 
made. Nevertheless, if we under- 
stand the basic coverage is insuring 
the loss of earnings, that is, loss of 
profits and expenses which neces 
sarily continue, and we also under 
stand the reason for differences 
in those forms, it is much easier to 
follow their ramifications than if we 
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YORK 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 
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Corroon & Reynolds 


Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


aa Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollarsauu_m_ 


consider that each is a different kind 
of insurance. 

Another stumbling block to the 
sale of business interruption insur- 
ance is the number of work sheets 
furnished by insurance companies, 
each trying to be a little different. 
The work sheet is for one purpose 
only, that is, to determine the 
amount of insurance necessary to 
comply with co-insurance require- 
ments. 

Statistics prepared annually by a 
large adjustment organization con- 
sistently show that there is a co- 
insurance penalty in 20% to 35% 
of all business interruption losses. 














For the year 1950, these penalties 
were $2,000,000 on business inter 
ruption claims of $7,000,000; in 
1951 they were $3,200,000 on busi- 
ness interruption claims of $8,500,- 
000; and in 1952 they were $2,000,- 
000 on $10,000,000 of claims. Some 
of these penalties undoubtedly were 
due to failure to provide sufficient 
margin for increased business during 
a period of expansion. A substantial 
part was undoubtedly due to im- 
proper deduction of expenses in 
establishing the amount of insurance. 

The effort to deduct expenses in 
establishing the amount of insurance 
causes not only co-insurance penal- 
ties, but is possibly the greatest 
single source of confusion in the 
sale of business interruption insur- 
ance. There are two principal meth- 
ods in developing the amount of in- 
surance to be carried. One is to take 
the net profits and add expenses. 
The other is to take the total earn- 
ings and deduct only what the co- 
insurance clause permits to be de- 
ducted. The second is by far the 
safest method. Also, it avoids in- 
numerable arguments with the in- 
sured about whether or not certain 
expenses must be included. The 
standard work sheets—that is, those 
published by the Standard Forms 
3ureau—follow the language of the 
co-insurance clause. If they are used 
in preference to those of individual 
companies, the coverage usually will 
be found easier to sell. Moreover, 
the coverage will be written on a 
basis that is less likely to cause diffi- 
culties with the co-insurance clause 
when the loss occurs. 

In the contribution form, the co- 
insurance clause requires an amount 
of insurance equal to a percentage 
of the sum of the annual net profit 
and the annual amount of charges 
and expenses whether continuing or 
not. Only the expense of heat, light 
and power (where not under con- 
tract) and ordinary payroll expense 
may be deducted. 

In the gross earnings form the 
amount of insurance required is a 
percentage of the gross earnings— 
no deductions are permitted! Gross 
earnings are defined in the form as 
the total net sales less the cost of 
merchandise sold and less also, the 
cost of materials and supplies con- 
sumed in the service rendered by 
the insured. Some care is necessary 
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to determine the exact nature of the 
materials and supplies which may be 
deducted. In general, however, they 
are those supplies which are con- 
sumed directly in proportion to the 
services rendered. Their consump- 
tion stops when the service stops. In 
a hotel, for example, this would in- 
clude such items as silverware and 
linen replacements, soap, fats used 
in cooking, and other items which are 
not sold, as are meals, but are used 
up in rendering a service. Allow- 
ance must be made for any antici- 
pated increase in volume of business. 
But if we follow the standard forms 
work sheets we are not likely to en- 
counter serious trouble in the appli- 
cation of the co-insurance clause if 
the loss occurs. 


In selling business interruption 
insurance, agents sometimes are 
faced with reluctance on the part 
of the prospect to furnish figures 
regarded as confidential. Yet with- 
out those essential figures the agent 
cannot do an intelligent job for the 
insured. Everything possible should 
be done to overcome this reluctance. 
If the agent simply gives up without 
obtaining the information he will of 
course fail to get an order for busi- 
ness interruption insurance. It is 
more important to recognize, how- 
ever, that if the insured’s reluctance 
can be overcome, the agent has cre- 
ated a different and an improved 
relationship. He has_ established 
himself as the insured’s confidential 
adviser and has taken an important 
step in protecting the entire account 
against the in-roads of direct writers. 

Direct writers, by their own ad- 
mission, have a difficult time taking 
accounts where the local agent has 
done a good job. But has he done 
a good job or can he do a good job 
until he has obtained the insured’s 
complete confidence? Perhaps it is 
well to consider whether a refusal 
to furnish business figures indicates 
something lacking in the relation- 
ship with the insured. If this is ac- 
cepted as a warning symptom of a 
possibly serious ailment, and correc- 
tive measures are taken, it may serve 
to prevent later loss of the insured’s 
account. 


Some agents, when faced with a 
reluctance to furnish figures, switch 
to an easier approach by suggesting 
that the business interruption cov- 
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even more money. 


for three reasons... 


CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 330 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street 





What makes 


a man wand lo 


te an Agent? 


It’s Hard Work ..;..and the same amount of work that makes a 
successful Agent would make him a success in any field—perhaps at 


It Requires Study... .. An Agent must be the master of thousands 
of facts. His success demands a degree of professional knowledge 
comparable to that of a lawyer or doctor. 


We, at Pearl-American, believe that a man chooses to be an agent 


@ because he wants to be independent 


@ because he wants his financial rewards to depend 
directly on his own efforts 


@ because he gets a lot of personal satisfaction out of 
serving his community. 


It is because we feel this way about our Agents that we strive to 
give them the closest possible support; fast, accurate, dependable 
service; and the kind of cooperation that enables the Agent to gain 
the full satisfactions he wants from his career. 


Every Pearl-American Agent and Broker has the facilities of one of 
the world’s greatest companies at his command, 


We Invite Your Inquiry. 


* — 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
THE EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


INSURANCE 
GROUP 


NEW YORK, 85 John Stree? 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 








erage be written under one of the 
valued per diem forms. There is 
nothing new about these so-called 
valued f they written 
over fifty years ago and actually 
were the first business interruption 
forms. They were found unsatisfac- 
tory—and remain unsatisfactory to- 
day—because they cannot provide 
the flexible coverage available under 
co-insurance forms. 

Every business risk on every 
agent’s books is a prospect for one 


forms were 


of the time element coverages. Every 
dwelling policyholder is a prospect 
for additional living expense insur- 
ance and if he has a loss will thank 
us for having sold it to him. As 
time element coverages account for 
only 3% of the fire premiums writ- 
ten, for every hundred fire custom- 
ers we now have, we have ninety- 
seven potential customers for time 
element coverage. The arithmetic is 
simple—and exact! Of the hundred 
customers, we have sold only three! 
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What's Ahead?—from page 23 


whereas many specialty companies 
handle their automobile liability bus- 
iness at a narrow margin of profit, 
they consistently earn a substantial 
underwriting profit on the physical 
damage coverages. 

I do not pretend to have all of the 
answers that will solve or help solve 
this competitive problem, but let’s 
not mislead ourselves into believing 
that the specialty companies operate 
at the same or even higher costs than 
the stock agency companies. And 
let’s not think that their growth and 


competition can be outlawed by 
means of rate regulatory statutes 
that would require all carriers to 
charge the same rates. 

In Texas, where uniform automo- 
bile insurance rates to be charged 
by all carriers are established by the 
Texas Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, the competition from the 
specialty companies is-almost unbe- 
liveably keen, Although they are 
not permitted under the Texas stat- 
ute to write their business at a devia- 
tion, they nevertheless have a strong 
competitive position because of the 
dividends that they have been paying 





"it certainly 


p ays 


to write 


Prudential Life...’ 


says Charles L. Manson, President 


of the J. N. Manson Insurance 


Agency, Inc., Wausau, Wisconsin 


“Our contract with Prudential 
is a prized asset to us in more 
ways than one. It adds to our 
prestige in the community. 

It also means that our clients 
can come to us for every 
insurance need, not just a few 
When they think of insurance 
they think of us. 

“For many of our Life sales we 
can thank the Prudential men 
who advise and guide us under 
the terms of Prudential’s Life 
Department Plan. And when 
necessary they are right out there 
with us helping clinch the sale.” 


Improve your sales 
Increase your income 
Earn more with Prudential Life 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


BIN23 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE « THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


I want to know more about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT PLAN and how it will 


make LIFE sales easier for me 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





PHONE _ 
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INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


upon expiration of the policy. 


In Louisiana, where automobile 
insurance rates are likewise estab- 
lished by the Insurance Commission, 
the statute permits the use of an ad- 
vance discount through the medium 
of an approved deviation. Until this 
year no company had ever received 
the approval of the Commission to 
the use of a deviation. Recently, 
however, the State Farm Mutual 
pressed its case for approval of a 
25% credit deviation through a 
number of hearings, in the course of 
which it even appealed to the resi- 
dents of Louisiana through a series 
of advertisements in the daily papers 
to write to the Commission indicat- 
ing that they were interested in re- 
ceiving the benefit of the 25% ad- 
vance discount which the State Farm 
wanted to offer. Needless to say, 
the Louisiana Commission was put 
in a difficult position by this aggres- 
sive publicity campaign, and the end 
result was approval of the State 
Farm’s application to use a 25% 
credit deviation. 


In Mississippi an attempt was 
made this year to have automobile 
liability rates established by the 
Mississippi Insurance Commission 
and presumably this was intended to 
require that uniform rates be 
charged by all carriers. If there had 
been any likelihood of this type of 
legislation being enacted into law, 
it is certain that the specialty com- 
panies would have publicized the is- 
sue in the daily papers of Mississippi, 
emphasizing the accusation that pas- 
sage of the legislation would require 
many companies to charge their in- 
sureds higher rates than necessary 
and higher rates than they wanted to 
charge. One can appreciate how ef- 
fective such a campaign would be in 
bringing the specialty companies to 
the fore in the thinking of Missis- 
sippi residents and how damaging 
it could be in the long run to the in- 
terests of both stock companies and 
their agents. Beyond that, of course, 
there is little question but that the 
passage of any legislation such as 
that proposed in Mississippi would 
cause some elements in the insurance 
business to wonder if Federal regu- 
lation of the insurance business 
might not be preferred to state reg- 
ulation. 

I am not one who thinks that the 
problem of the growing and aggres- 
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sive competition of the specialty com- 
panies and the direct writers for 
automobile insurance can be solved 
by just more effort on the part of 
the local agent to sell his quality ser- 
vice and product against the lower- 
priced competition of the order taker 
for the cut-rate companies. In to- 
day’s economy, with keener compe- 
tition for the consumers’ dollars and 
with automobile insurance a “must” 
for most car owners, price is ‘an im- 
portant consideration in the budgets 
of many insureds and_ prospects. 
Unfortunately, the big differences in 
prices existing today bring about a 
situation where too many desirable 
insureds go to direct writers and spe- 
cialty companies and this will tend to 
widen still further the differences in 
cost between the direct writers and 
specialty companies and the stock 
agency companies unless we do 
something about it. 


The Threshold of Change 


Although the casualty insurance 
business and the automobile liability 
insurance line are in the black again 
nationwide, and although the pre- 
mium volume for all lines combined 
is still showing an increase for the 
stock agency companies, there is no 
~ question but that we are on the thres- 
hold of change—and perhaps radical 
change at that—in the automobile 
insurance business. Automobile lia- 
bility insurance is now definitely in 
the category of a mass production 
line that is bought by the public in 
many instances to comply with the 
requirements of state statutes. Nec- 
essary steps should, therefore, be 
taken to simplify the handling of 
automobile policies from beginning 
to end in both agency and company 
offices. 

Then, by passing on to the insur- 
ance buying public the resultant sav- 
ings that companies and agents us- 
ing their ingenuity can ¢reate, the 
* difference in cost between our poli- 
cies and those of competitors can be 
narrowed to the point “where ‘spe- 
cialty companies will no’ longtr be : 
,able to attract the most desirable 
\qusiness, As a final word, may | 
suggest that development of a pro- 
grate to effect savings in operating 
costs be embarked upon by the com- 
pany and producer organizations in 
cooperation, .starting immediately, 
if we areg: avoid putting ourselves 


in the position ef tfying to “lock the | 





stable door after the horse is stolen.” 
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In the insurance parade 
NATIONAL SURETY has 
earned a prominent place. 


Ask the agents who represent us. 





NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


4 Albany Street, New York 


INVISIBLE ARMOR © 
A MEMBER OF THE FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 
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ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 


The Friden Calculating Machine Com 
pany has developed this Add-Punch ma 
chine which produces a standard adding 
machine tape and simultaneously, as a 
by-product, enters data on a 34” code tape. 
The code tape can be used in subsequent 
processing to eliminate many intermediate 
office operations such as punching and 
verifying machine cards or re-copying the 
original source of data. The tape is de- 
scribed as a common language medium 
between machines that type, calculate, add 
and list, or machines that send coded 
messages over a telegraph wire, such as 
the teletype. A window on the adding 
machine shows each item before it is 
printed, added or punched. If an error is 
detected after the printing cycle, a touch 
of the void key voids the incorrect data. 
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Add-Punch Machine 
Verifax Printer 
In-and-Out Board 
Pocket Stapler 
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VERIFAX PRINTER 


The Verifax Printer developed by the 
Eastman Kodak Company makes three or 
even more copies of letter size papers 
from a single matrix sheet. They are 
same-size, black-on-white duplicates of 
the original material and are immediately 
ready for use. Three copies can be 
made in any office under ordinary illumi- 
nation in about one minute and are long- 
lasting, have good legibility and can be 


IN-AND-OUT BOARD 


The new design of this in-and-out board 
combines smart appearance and space- 
saving features with system of color cod- 
ing that gives immediate and positive at- 
a-glance information from both sides. It 
is made entirely of stainless steel with 
plastic buttons and time stops and is 
available with room for the names of 12, 
24 or 36 employees. Other models include 
one on a stand to set on a counter and 
one with message racks combined. A 
product of the Lit-ning Products Company. 


referred to, written on, mailed or filed. 
The only service connection is a 110 volt 
outlet. Copies can be made from prac- 
tically any typed, written, drawn or 
printed original including books and mag- 
azines by an inexperienced operator after 
a few minutes instruction. When more 
copies are needed than come from one 
matrix, the process can readily be re- 
peated. The unit is about the size of a 
typewriter and is made of two-tone high 
strength plastic. 


POCKET STAPLER 


This pocket size stapler resembles a foun- 
tain pen in design yet has all the essen- 
tials of the regular office stapler. It holds 
100 staples and will fasten from two to 
twelve sheets of paper. By slipping off 
the cap it is ready for use in an office, on 
a train or in a car. It is particularly handy 
for a salesman as it fits into his pocket like 
a pen. Made by the Duo-Fast Company of 
sparkling chrome with a colorful plastic 
band it can be imprinted with a name and 
address for use as a gift item. 
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N AN office two stenographers 
were hired within the same week. 
Each stenographer was hired by 

the supervisor of the department in 

which she was to work. The stenog- 
raphers’ abilities varied widely. One 
had three years of valuable experi- 
ence, was a good “team worker” and 
was very efficient. The other ste- 
nographer was just out of high 
school and totally inexperienced in 
routine office work. Yet the inex- 
perienced stenographer was hired at 

a salary nearly twenty per cent 

higher than the experienced stenog- 

rapher. 


The Company Lost 


It wasn’t two months until 
both supervisors found themselves 
with employee dissatisfaction—and 
plenty. The final result of the em- 
ployees’ unrest was that the com- 
pany lost a potentially valuable ex- 
perienced stenographer, to say noth- 
ing of the investment lost forever in 
acquisition cost and training cost of 
an experienced employee. Within a 
year the inexperienced stenographer 
came to the crushing realization that 
she had been thrust into a position 
requiring abilities in which she was 
woefully lacking. Realizing her 
shortcomings she voluntarily re- 
signed ... much to her super- 
visor’s relief. When the cost of 
work spoilage and additional train- 
ing of the inexperienced stenogra- 
phers are considered, the overall 
cost of this mistake is difficult to 
grasp. 

Yet, this mistake is typical of 
those made countless times each 
year in offices where decentralized 
hiring is practiced. For years it has 
been an accepted fact that if the 
policies of top management are to 
he efficiently implemented in office- 
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wide hiring, then employment ac- 
tivity must be centered in one place. 

It wasn’t long ago, in an office 
where decentralized hiring was prac- 
ticed, that a very likeable young 
man was hired to do relatively sim- 
ple and highly repetitive clerical 
work, which required only a mini- 
mum of mental exercise. It wasn't 
until after he quit in disgust and 
complete boredom that it was 
learned that he was exceptionally 
brilliant, having been graduated as 
an honor student from a well known 
university. Nor was it learned un- 
til too late that he was a First Lieu- 
tenant in the Army Engineers Re- 
serve Corps—a man capable of 
progressing rapidly and _ handling 
command. 

It is difficult even to imagine the 
number of times this same tragic 
mistake occurs each year in offices 
where decentralized hiring is prac- 
ticed. Selection of this young man 
was undoubtedly a wise move on the 
part of the supervisor. The super 
intendent doing the hiring probably 
had a vast knowledge of the require 
ments of the job. However, very 
frequently we find individuals at- 
tempting to do personnel selection 
without paying any attention what 
soever to the abilities of the appli 
cant, or the activities involved in the 
job, which when evenly matched 
lead to successful job performance. 
Such individuals are attempting to 
perform the matching aspects of the 
selection process with information 
about only one of the variables. A 
person who attempts personnel se- 
lection in this way is like a child 
playing with a chemistry set, who 
puts a known substance in a test 
tube and pours a second unknown 
substance on top of it without 
knowing until it is too late whether 
or not the mixture will explode. 


OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


CENTRALIZED HIRING 








A secretary was hired “from the 
outside” because she had had pre- 
vious experience on a similar job. 
She was hired in preference to pro 
moting a brighter girl with experi- 
ence limited to working in the of- 
fice stenographic pool. The super- 
visor doing the hiring based his 
choice almost altogether on previous 
experience. To the supervisor’s bit- 
ter disappointment the secretary he 
hired could at best show a fair to 
poor job performance when actu- 
ally faced with the requirements of 
her job. And what about the 
brighter girl in the stenographic 
pool? That’s right. It wasn’t a 
month later until her department 
head was looking for a replacement 
for her. 

Is previous experience valuable 
as an indicator of future perforn 


Continued on the next pa 





FRANK J. CANFIELD 


Formerly With the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 





this sensational 
demonstration 
in your office 


3 copies of any letter on 
your desk...made in 1 minute 
..-for less than 4¢ a copy 


You'll see how easily it’s done with the 
Kodak Verifax Printer—a completely 
different type of copier—now being 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 

Your local Recordak representative 
will show you how anyone in your 
office can copy your records on non- 
sensitized paper—instead of specially 
treated papers; and get 3 or more cop- 
ies, instead of 1, from each sheet of mat- 
rix paper. No adjustment in your room 
lighting is required—another plus! 

Your savings in retyping costs, alone, 
will soon exceed the low price—$240. 


CE=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work... 
let your local Recordak representative 
show you how. Prompt service from 
any one of Recordak’s 29 offices! 
---MAIL COUPON TODAY--~-=- 
Recordak Corporation 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send free | 
Verifax folder and address 

of nearest Recordak office. 


Name 





Company 





Address__________—_ 


State 
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Centralized Hiring—Continued 


ance? Yes, it most surely is, but it 
is not, of itself, a guarantee of abil- 
ity to do a job well. A person may 
tell you he has six years experience, 
but beware, for it may very well be 
that actually he has had two years 
experience three times over. Medi- 
ocrity is tolerated in much of to- 
day’s work and “experience” too 
often cloaks such mediocrity. When 
decentralized hiring is practiced it is 
common for those doing the hiring 
to overvalue previous experience in 
weighing the qualifications of the 
applicant. Yet this should be dis- 
couraged, for it may very well prove 
costly to the company in terms of 
valuable talent lost and of common- 
place or inferior performance per- 
petuated. The discussion of the pit- 
falls of decentralized hiring could go 
on indefinitely, 

Generally top management is 
hesitant to change a decentralized 
hiring system for one of three pri- 
mary reasons. It is feared that the 
line officials would resent the change 
because it would cause them to suf- 
fer loss of prestige or it would 
cause them to suffer loss of respon- 
sibility. Quite frequently the su- 
pervisors who “do their own hiring” 
consider their employing authority 
as a wonderful avenue for a claim 
for recognition. If young Smith 
shows outstanding achievements, 
then the supervisor who hired him, 
seizes every opportunity to tell the 
others “how I brought Smith in the 
business.” 

Seldom does one find a “hire’n ’n 
fire’n” supervisor who doesn’t em- 
phasize his “hire’n ’n fire’n” author- 
ity to the utmost in order to satisfy 
his desire to feel superior to others 
and to be looked up to. Generally 
any idea for a change which includes 
even the slightest infringement of 
this authority goes over like a lead 
balloon. However a clear under- 
standing of the purpose and place 
of a centralized hiring staff would 
dispel any fears of loss of prestige 
or responsibility. The third reason 
is anchored in inertia. Top manage- 
ment is sometimes inclined to be 
slow in making a change in policy. 

When properly organized the 
policy of centralized hiring is actu- 
ally a valuable asset to the 
supervisor, rather than a 


line 
“stone- 


around-the-neck” liability. The 
work of a centralized employment 
department is a supplement to the 
line official’s judgment and not a 
substitute for it. Also centralized 
hiring procedures are a complement 
to and not an invasion of the line 
supervisor’s responsibilities. The 
line supervisor should still retain the 
right to accept or reject the appli- 
cant sent to him by the central staff 
agency. But, since he has neither 
the time nor skill to perform the 
recruitment and selection process 
himself, he can benefit by the assist- 
ance of a central staff agency. 


SELF-ADHESIVE LABEL 


INCREASED SPEED and efficiency in 
keeping card-file records is reported 
by the National Casualty Company 
of Detroit through the use of a spe- 
cial pressure-sensitive, Avery Kum- 
Kleen Label. National Casualty uses 
the labels on 3” x 5” record cards. 
Data on each policy is kept on these 
cards, with personal information on 
the top portion, while the lower part 
is used to record premium payments. 

Formerly, when the payment sec- 
tion was filled, a duplicate card was 
typed, stapled to the original, and 
returned to the file. Since most of 
the company’s insureds are long- 
term customers, however, there 
were several difficulties in this sys- 
tem: errors and omissions often oc- 
curred in re-typing; files became 
bulky, and were constantly growing. 

A self-adhesive label, printed ex- 
actly the same as the bottom of the 
card, has solved all these difficulties. 
Now, a premium report checker, 
when noting a record card is full, 
simply copies the last full year’s 
payment record on the top line of a 
label, removes the backing tape, and 
places the self-adhesive label right 
over the old record section. Record- 
ing of future payments is continued 
right on the label. 

The company stressed several im- 
portant advantages of using this new 
labeling system: first, the record 
card never has to leave the master 
file; typing errors are eliminated, 
record files and cards don’t bulk up 
and get overcrowded; and the rec- 
ord cards are always available for 
use by any department at any time. 
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Photographing 350 checks per 
minute in a Recordak Triplex 
Microfilmer, one of 6 models de- 
signed for copying office records. 


Some everyday uSeS 


of 


Recordak Microfilming 


which may cut your costs, too 


Recordak Microfilming does much more 
than provide valuable extra protection and 
save up to 99% in filing space. It is being 
used today by many insurance companies 
and over 100 different types of business... 


thousands of concerns— 


C1) To eliminate costly manual transcription 
in daily routines. Cost studies show that, even 
where a few words are transcribed from one 
record to another, Recordak Microfilming saves 
time and dollars. 


(J To get a photographically accurate and 
complete record of checks prior to deposit in 
your bank. Time-consuming description is 
eliminated . . . errors, too. 


[| To speed data to other offices . . . allow- 


ing tighter control . . . eliminating manual 
transcription and mistakes. 


[] To photograph punched card reports. No 
need to produce them in duplicate— Recordak 
Microfilm copies cost less than carbons. 


(1) To make a photographic record of any 


document in the fastest time and at lowest 


cost. Up to 250 letter-size documents or 500 


check-size ones can be copied in a minute. 


[] To speed reference. No problem when data 
must be added periodically— Recordak Micro- 
filming and Filmsort cards work hand in hand 
to simplify any job. (Recordak is an author- 
ized Filmsort distributor.) 


y y 7 


It will certainly pay you to double-check 
your routines with a Recordak Systems Man 
soon. Write Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and 
its application to insurance routines 


* Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 
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UNDERWRITI 


MONG the aspects of a fire 

and casualty insurance com- 

pany’s statement of opera- 
tions and financial report that are 
frequently misunderstood or mis- 
interpreted are (1) the relationship 
of incurred losses and expenses to 
underwriting income and (2) the 
significance of the so-called “equity” 
in the company’s unearned premium 
reserve. To have a better concep- 
tion of these subjects, one must keep 
in mind certain insurance principles 
and understand the statutory form- 
ula of presenting underwriting re- 
sults as compared with such results 
if viewed in a more realistic light 
with due consideration given to cer- 
tain factual conditions. 


Statutory Requirements 


Insurance companies are subject 
to regulation by the insurance de- 
partments of each state in which they 
are licensed to write business. They 
are required to file with each de- 
partment annual and sometimes 
quarterly statements of their under- 
writing and investment operations in 
accordance with generally uniform 
state statutes. These results are set 
forth on a “convention annual state- 
ment” form, so-called because it is 
prescribed by and subject to amend- 
ment by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at its an- 
nual convention. The results as re- 
ported thereon are referred to as 
being on a “Statutory” basis 

An insurance policy is an intan- 
gible commodity, the premium con- 
sideration for which is returnable to 
the insured at any time during the 
unexpired policy term. The pre- 
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L. L. HANSELL 
Secretary, Prudential Insurance 
Company of Great Britain 


mium, consequently, does not fully 
belong to the company or become 
“earned” at the time the insurance 
is written, but rather it is subse- 
quently taken into earned premium 
income as it becomes earned over the 
full term of the policy contract. The 
requirement of the insurance laws 
of the various states that the unex- 
pired portion of premiums written be 
set up as a liability of “Unearned 
Premium Reserve” is therefore in 
line with sound accounting princi- 
ples. However, no deduction from 
the amount of such premiums set 
aside in the unearned premium re- 
serve is permitted for the commis- 
sion which is paid at inception to 
producers in acquiring the business, 
for state taxes on such premiums or 
for any of the other expenses in- 
curred in processing the premium by 
the company, although separate lia- 
bilities must be set up for the accrual 
of such expenses until paid. Like- 
wise, the insurance laws do not per- 
mit carrying as an asset these pre- 
paid expenses. 

The effect of these statutory re- 
quirements is to charge immediately 
against earned income all expenses 
in connection with the issuance of 
a policy at the time it is written 
while the premium itself is reflected 
as income to the company only as it 
becomes earned. It is the unearned 
premium factor in insurance ac- 
counting which causes that paradox 
so often misunderstood by the lay- 
man that in periods of rising pre- 
mium volume the company’s under- 
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writing profit becomes smaller and 
conversely becomes larger in periods 
of declining premium volume. The 
statutory accounting method of 
charging expenses in full at incep- 
tion rather than concurrently as the 
premiums are earned accentuates 
this condition by producing even less 
statutory underwriting profit with 
a rising premium volume and even 
more underwriting profit with a de- 
clining premium volume. It should 
also be noted that since the amount 
of prepaid expenses is not reflected 
as an asset, there is a corresponding 
equity that is not included in the 
statutory surplus. It is apparent, 
therefore, that in appraising the un- 
derwriting results of a fire and cas- 
ualty insurance company for a given 
year, it should be done with due 
consideration to the equity which 
arises from the practice of prepaying 
expenses incurred in obtaining new 
business. 


Underwriting Ratios 


Statistical tables are frequently 
presented setting forth the ratios of 
both incurred losses and incurred 
expenses to written premiums. Any 
conclusions drawn from such ratios 
would not be altogether meaningful 
any more than they would be if both 
items were related to earned pre- 
miums. The loss ratio is the meas- 
urement of selection of risks by the 
company and the adequacy of its 
rates and is directly related to earned 
premiums since losses may occur 
over the life of the policy and those 
incurred in a given year may relate 
to policies that actually were writ- 
ten in previous years. The expense 
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ratio, on the other hand, is related 
to written premiums since by far the 
greater part of the underwriting ex- 
penses, particularly commissions, are 
incurred and charged to profit and 
loss upon writing of the policy rather 
than over its full term. It is esti- 
mated that roughly 90% of expenses 
are incurred at inception and 10% 
incurred in handling business to ex- 
piration. 


To measure properly the under- 
writing results of an insurance com- 
pany or to compare its results with 
other companies, two different un- 
derwriting ratios should therefore be 
used: 


1. Incurred losses _ to 
earned 
2. Incurred expenses to premiums 


written 


premiums 


The combination of these two ratios 
will approximate the profit or loss 
margin with due regard to the rela- 
tively small part of the expenses that 
will be incurred in handling the busi- 
ness to expiration. If under 100%, 
the difference represents underwrit- 
ing profit margin. A combined ratio 
over 100% will indicate that under- 
writing operations were conducted 
at a loss. 


A Concrete Example 


To visualize this more clearly, 
consider a unit of $1,000 premium 
volume reported on a statutory basis 
as follows: 


Net premiums written 


Increase in unearned premium reserve 


Net premiums earned 


sideration an increase in the com- 
pany’s equity in its unearned pre- 
mium reserve. Using the basis of 
measurement referred to above, the 
company actually made a profit of 
$30, being 5% of its statutory earned 
premiums : 


Earned loss ratio 55% ($330) 
Written expense ratio 40% ($400) 
95% ($730) 
5% ($ 30) 


Combined ratio 
Margin of net profit 


100% $760 


Adjusted Underwriting Results 


This more realistic underwriting 
profit of $30 may be readily proven 
by effecting an adjustment to the 
statutory results to reflect the equity 
in the unearned premium reserve. 
In the example stated, $1,000 repre- 
sents the premiums written in a 
given year which is calculated to be 
sufficient to absorb both losses and 
expenses applicable thereto and leave 
a reasonable profit for the company. 
Since only a portion of these pre- 
miums have been earned requiring 
that the unearned portion be set 
aside in the unearned premium re- 
serve, and the fact that a certain 
amount of premiums written in pre- 
vious years has become earned in 
the current year, the deduction of 
$400 in our example represents the 
difference between the current pre- 
mium reserve and the amount 


$1,000 
400 


600 


Losses incurred (55% of net premiums earned ) 
Expenses incurred (40% of net premiums written ) 


Total losses and expenses incurred 


Statutory underwriting loss 


Disregarding any income derived 
from investment transactions, the 
company’s operations which might 
have been presumed to be profitable 
actually necessitated a decrease in 
statutory surplus of $130. This was 
because only a relatively small por- 
tion of the written premium volume 
was earned. This statutory loss ob- 
viously does not tell the full story 
because it does not take into con- 
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730 


130 


thereof at the beginning of the year. 
However, since all expenses of ac- 
quiring and issuing the policies rep- 
resented by the premiums written 
have already been paid, it follows 
that the company has an equity or 
value in the unearned premium re- 
serve roughly equal to the expenses 
already incurred for which the pre- 
miums are not yet fully earned. 

(Continued on the 


next 


page 


BOOKLETS 


P171 Binders Build Business 


The publishers of this “Handbook for 
Management" state that there is a loose 
leaf binder applicable to every loose-leaf 
requirement a business may have—in a 
suitable style and at a practical cost. This 
booklet describes and illustrates a com- 
prehensive sampling of such binders with 
a description of the otstanding features of 
each type plus specifications. Also included 
is a description of a tab index for use with 
such binders. 


P172 Collection Pamphlets 


This is a series of pamphlets which point 
up the economic advantages of budgeting 
and the maintenance of a good credit 
standing. Designed to be inserted in out- 
going mail, they are written on an educa- 
tional plane and are crammed with common 
sense rules of thumb to be used in fitting 
a pattern of life to a particular income. 
They tell how planned spending will help 
a person to buy more of the things he most 
wants and avoid the worry that financial 
insecurity can bring. A credit improvement 
program is also outlined by which anyone 
can re-establish confidence in his financial 
character. 


P173 How to Build Your Sales 


Volume 


Getting into shape for really competitive 
selling may be somewhat painful for many 
businesses this management aid concedes. 
Comfortable habits have to be broken, new 
things learned, harder work assigned, money 
spent and risks taken. However it is better 
to attack than to retreat and this four page 
pamphlet gives some clues on how to plan 
such an attack. To help an organization 
learn its strong points as well as its weak- 
nesses, a check list is included covering such 
items as goals and sales budgets, the market 
and competitors and the company's sales 
organization. If weaknesses show up in 
filling out the check list, the final advice 
given is to make a move toward more 
productive selling without delay. 
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The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Underwriting Results—Continued 


Therefore, in arriving at a true un- 
derwriting result for any year, the 
amount of increase or decrease in 
the equity in the unearned premium 
reserve should be taken into account 
and added to or subtracted from the 
statutory underwriting profit (or 
loss) to produce an adjusted under- 
writing profit (or loss). In the ex- 
ample given above, the expense ratio 
is shown as 40% which shall be pre- 
sumed to represent the per cent of 
equity in unearned premiums. The 
adjusted underwriting results would 
consequently appear as follows: 


block of business. This _ latter 
amount represents the retiring com- 
pany’s equity in its unearned pre- 
mium reserve since it approximates 
the amount which might be realized 
upon reinsuring its outstanding pol- 
icies. As a matter of fact, reinsur- 
ance portfolio transfers among com- 
panies is common practice and each 
time it occurs, the ceding company 
realizes a portion of the equity in 
its unearned premium reserve. Even 
if the business is not reinsured, the 
equity in the reserve will be realized 
by the company over the life of the 
insurance in force provided losses 
are not abnormal. 





Net premiums written 


Less increase in company’s equity | 


i 

| | | 

| Increase in unearned premium reserve 
| 

| 

| 


Adjusted premiums earned 
Losses incurred 
expenses incurred 


Total losses and expenses incurred 


Adjusted statutory underwriting prof 


$1,000 


240 


760 








It is obvious that when a com- 
pany’s unearned premium reserve 
increases during a year, i.e., 


miums_ written 


pre- 
premiums 
earned, the adjusted underwriting 
profit will exceed the statutory un- 
derwriting profit. In a period of de- 
clining premium volume, statutory 
underwriting profit will be greater 
than adjusted underwriting profit 
because the decrease in the equity 
in the unearned premium reserve 
must be deducted from the statutory 
underwriting profit. In both cases, 
the adjusted figure is the more real- 
istic. 


exceed 


Equity in Reserve 


The equity in unearned premiums 
is by no means fictitious. It is very 
real and has definite intrinsic value. 
Should a company decide to retire 
from another company 
could undoubtedly be found that 
would reinsure the outstanding pol- 
icies for the consideration of a sum 
equal to the retiring company’s un- 
earned premium reserves less a sum 
representing the cost which the as- 
suming company would be required 
to pay in the form of commission 
and other acquisition expenses in 
otherwise acquiring an equivalent 


business, 
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The percentage of equity in the 
unearned premium reserve will, of 
course, vary depending upon the 
type and class of business being 
written. In the case of the com- 
pany writing fire and allied lines, it 
is generally considered in the neigh- 
borhood of 40% of the reserve, while 
in the case of casualty insurance, a 
lower percentage is used inasmuch 
as casualty acquisition costs gen- 
erally are lower. However, since 
the advent of multiple line writing 
with companies writing both fire and 
casualty lines and where separate 
figures for each class are not avail- 
able, it may be necessary to use an 
equity of slightly less than 40% for 
a company writing principally fire 
business and an equity of slightly 
more than 35% for companies writ- 
ing principally casualty business. 


Refinements to Equity 


In considering the equity feature, 
it should of course be borne in mind 
that the adjusted underwriting profit 
or loss produced by combining the 
earned loss ratio and the written ex- 
pense ratio and likewise the increase 
or decrease in the company’s equity 
can, at best, be but reasonable ap- 


proximations. There are certain 


other factors which might be con- 
sidered in the way of refinements 
but which, in themselves, might be 
lacking in credence to some degree. 
The element of Federal income tax 
is the most significant of these be- 
cause of the substantial current tax 
rates. Any attempt to apply a Fed- 
eral income tax rate that will be in 
effect at the time the equity is real- 
ized would obviously be highly prob- 
lematical and to apply tax rates 
retroactively in adjusting earnings 
for past years would be equally as 
difficult. Another element of refine- 
ment involves the growing tendency 
of companies to engage in multiple 
line writing suggesting separate 
computations for fire and casualty 
results. Generally, therefore, it 
would appear to be more practical 
to avoid becoming involved in these 
complex refinements, yet they 
should, nevertheless, be kept in mind 
when appraising underwriting re- 
sults. 


Liquidating Values 


Fire and casualty companies in- 
vest their assets in readily market- 
able securities and because their 
outstanding insurance liabilities gen- 
erally can be sold to or reinsured 
by another company, considerable 
emphasis is placed by investors on 
the “liquidating value” of the stock 
of such companies. The liquidating 
value is generally considered to be 
the policyholder’s surplus based 
upon the convention annual state- 
ment and adjusted to reflect actual 
market values for all securities 
owned plus (1) the estimated equity 
in the unearned premium reserve as 
described herein and (2) in the case 
of casualty companies the excess of 
statutory loss reserves over case 
basis reserves. As previously stated, 
this may be adjusted in respect of 
Federal income taxes although the 
exactness thereof may be subject to 
question. 

In considering the liquidating 
value of a company there is another 
factor present although intangible 
in nature. This is the hidden asset 
in the form of good will of the or- 
ganization’s agency plant. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the establish- 
ment of an extensive and highly 
productive agency plant requires 
many years and involves consider- 
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The worth of such 


able expense. 
good will naturally varies greatly 


among companies. Because of this 
additional good will asset, the liqui- 
dating value as calculated under the 
formula set forth above should be 
considered to be lower than the 
amount which might be realized 
upon the sale of the company. 


No Rule of Thumb Method 
Always Fits 


The extent to which the liquidat- 
ing value of a company is subject 
to further refinement depends nat- 
urally upon the conditions prevail- 
ing in the particular company. For 
example, in the case of casualty com- 
panies writing large volumes of 
surety business, the element of sal- 
vage recoverable on paid losses in 
excess of the amount for which 
credit is taken can frequently be 
quite sizeable. Additional premiums 
involved in payroll audits under 
workmen’s compensation business 
can also result in further assets not 
revealed by the annual statement. 
No rule of thumb method can there- 
fore be prescribed that will fit all 
circumstances and each company’s 
results must be viewed on its own 
particular merits. 


Measurement of Strength 


There are many factors that must 
enter into any consideration given 
to the financial strength of fire and 
casualty insurance companies. Be- 
cause of the intricacies of insurance 
accounting practices, no rule of 
thumb method can be set forth that 
will be adequate in every case. Any 
measurement must basically center 
on the policyholder’s surplus which, 
of course, represents the “net worth” 
of the company, being the excess of 
the admitted assets over liabilities 
and reserves. However, the mere | 
trend in the amount of policyhold | 
er’s surplus will not in itself be in- 
dicative of any condition that might 
be of value in determining the com- 
pany’s financial strength. This is, 
of course, because of the element of 
the unearned premium reserve and 
the violent effect that increase or de- 
creases in current premium writings 
can have upon this item of liability 
and hence upon the policyholder’s 
surplus. 
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A “Giant Brain” 
that’s Strictly Business 


IBM's Electronic Data Processing Machines 
bring the speed and capacity of magnetic 
tapes, drums, and electronic memory to the 
huge record-keeping and accounting re- 
quirements of the Fire and Casualty In- 
surance industry. 

They can retain millions of facts and 
figures on magnetic tapes (shown here), 
process this vast quantity “of data and 
produce the results required by manage- 
ment. : 3 
Premium and loss accounting, billing and 
account checking, coding, premium rating 
and/or checking, management reports, 
statistics, document writing, and risk ex- 
perience are some of the results which may 
leY-Wo) oh Col lal-Xo Moh Mallelalty ol-1-1e ® 


highest development for the Fire 
and Casualty Insurance industry. 


World’s Leading Producer of 
Electronic Accounting Machines 


This is AUTOMATION _at—its 
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USINESS men as a group 
readily accept the principles of 
budgeting. They understand 

the value of projecting earnings from 
operations in order to determine cor- 
rective action. They know the ne- 
cessity of anticipating cash require- 
ments in advance of the actual need. 
Try and pin them down, however, on 
a time budget program and _ they 
will scream to high heaven about 
strait-jacket thinking and _ rigidity 
of action. They just won't recognize 
that allocating time is a matter of in- 
dividual discipline. No member of 
management wants to give the ap- 
pearance of being “high-hat”; yet, 
that’s what their friends think when 
they adopt a practice of self-protec- 
tion by becoming hard to see. Here 
is the problem: there are only so 
many hours in each day to use for 
business purposes ; there are increas- 
ing demands being made on manage- 
ment’s time for civic, industrial and 
philanthropic activities; what can 
the average executive do to protect 
his health, his family life and his 
job by satisfactorily discharging his 
obligations in all three areas ? 

The obvious answer lies in the 
analysis of (1) how the time is be- 
ing presently spent—(2) in what 
way it falls short of demands—and 
(3) how the time allocation can be 
improved. This is a selective pro- 
cess. For example, assume that one 
likes to read and desires to be kept 
currently versed on best sellers. 
That person could (1) read the bet- 
ter digests instead of the actual 


books; (2) take speed reading 


courses in order to widen his cover- 
age; (3) spend more time (usually 
at the sacrifice of other things) in 
reading; and (4) revaluate his de- 
sire to cover all current best sellers. 


Allocating time in business involves 
the same approach—you must judge 
what you want to accomplish and 
choose the means to attain your ob- 
jectives. Why is it that one can get 
more things done and out of the way 
when he is busy and hard-pressed 
for time than when he has sufficient 
time for all demands with a little left 
over? That’s because one becomes 
selective in his activity, passing over 
trifles and unimportant details with 
a minimum of wasted time, particu- 
larly when there is no time to waste. 


Time Budget 


One of my business associates 
keeps a running list of things that he 
wants to accomplish with an antici- 
As he 
accomplishes these tasks, others are 
added so that the list 
time budget. He knows how much 


pated dead-line for each item. 
becomes a 


time he can spend on various items. 
He does get things done. It has been 
said that one can get the equivalent 
of a college education by saving and 
applying fifteen minutes each day 
toward organized study. The secret, 
if secret it be, in all such time-saving 
plans lies in planning and organiza- 
tion. During the War II period 
great strides were made in accele- 
rated training, whereby years of 
training by ordinary accepted 
methods were squeezed into months 
this was accomplished by elimi- 
nating non-essentials, by intensify- 
ing the application, and by better 
planning. The training material was 
carefully screened and condensed. 
Before writing this article, know- 
ing its rather general and vague im- 
plications, we asked several of our 
associates what they did to save 





GUY FERGASON 


HOW TO ALLOCATE TIME 


time and to increase their effective 
From the have 
prepared a list of the more tangible 
»f interest. 


ness. answers we 


suggestions that may be 


Have a business office hide-a-way 
where an executive can go for an 
hour or two each day and engage in 
constructive 
problem is the constant interruption 
during the day. Each interruption 
distracts from the task at hand and 
lowers productive efficiency. The 
should 
have no telephone and should be an 
area inviolate from intrusion except 


activities. One big 


business office hide-a-way 


for top-level reasons. The average 
business day is divided (not always 
consciously and in sequence) into 
contact work 
with clients, personnel an 
this may be scheduled; (2) creative 


segments such as: (1) 
1 others 


work dealing with business prob- 
lems, planning, 
tivities; (3) 


and analytical ac- 
routine work such as 
dictating, routine approvals, schedul- 
ing and the like: (4) informational 
work such as keeping abreast of the 
times, reading reports, and in gen- 
eral, acquiring usable information. 


Schedule the various activities as 
much as possible rather than to at- 
tempt their accomplishment on a 
catch-as-catch-can basis. Having a 
time for dictating, handling routines, 
creative thinking and so forth, in- 
effectiveness. When 
one must carry work home, night 
after night, it is either a certain indi- 
cation of inefficiency during the day 
or an overburden of responsibilities, 
concentrated hands. 
No executive should permit his busi- 
ness life to regularly encroach on 
his family and social life. It takes 
no medical training to understand 


creases one’s 


into too few 


ae er 


(Continued on 








How to Allocate Time—Continued 


the effects of continued and _ in- 
creased pressures on business men 
as they relate to vital statistics aris- 
ing from heart failures and hyper- 
tension. Good judgment should in- 
duce business men to do a better 
job of scheduling their activities so 
as to leave a little more time for per- 
sonal relaxation. 

Use delegation of responsibilities 
to the fullest extent (covered in the 
July, 1954, issue). Some companies, 
in order to encourage delegation, re- 
quire their executive management 
to take extended vacations so that 
junior executives will have a better 
opportunity to take over and exer- 
cise their wings. We have heard of 
cases where small businesses were 
refused bank loans on open credit 
because they were one-man opera- 
tions, depending for their success on 
the continued application of 
person. 


one 
Had there been a trained 
organization capable of carrying on, 
the companies would 
much better risks. 


been 
It is a common 
weakness to ride a capable and will- 
ing horse to death. The burdens of 
administration and direction of civic 
and charitable are 
spread too thin in most cases. One 
reads the same names and sees the 
same faces at most of these affairs. 
Whether the fault lies with the vari- 
ous organizations in seeking only big 


have 


organizations 


names for their boards, or from the 
dearth of capable administrators, the 
end result is the 
overworked. 


same—a few are 


Reports 


Have someone in the organization 
read, digest and summarize current 
business reports, statistics and op- 
erating details so that less time 1s 
required to wade through great 
masses of details in order to get at 
the meat of the reports. Company 
after company is analyzing its re- 
ports—dividing them into classes 
such as control reports which go to 
top-management ; statistical reports 
which go to subordinate manage- 
ment; and historical reports which, 
although required, have little value 
except to document the past. Com- 
panies are managed by control re- 
ports which permit remedial action 
and which furnish sufficient data for 
decisions. Accounting reports ordi- 
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narily are control reports (balance 
sheet and income and expense state- 
ment) because they indicate the fi- 
nancial condition of an enterprise. 
Budgets are control reports because 
they indicate future anticipated re- 
sults by which actual results may be 
measured. Personnel reports are 
control reports because they show 
the condition of the human assets of 
an enterprise—who left the company 
and why—how many were promoted 
—suggestions received—salary levels 
-grievances—labor turnover— 
sources of recruitment—and the 
general appraisal of the employees. 


Selective Reading 


Depend on well chosen trade jour- 
nals, business periodicals and cur- 
rent affairs publications for the in- 
formational phases of one’s work. 
At no time has it been more impor- 
tant to keep currently abreast of the 
news than at present. The influence 
of the Governmental agencies and 
bodies is tremendous. We are not 
speaking politically nor critically, 
even though some room for criticism 
always exists. Taxes, regulatory 
legislation and restrictive codes have 
far-reaching effects on our business 
life. Business men must have a 
working knowledge of Government, 
their profession, trade or business, 
politics, and civic affairs. It is im- 
possible to digest all the details in 
these various areas. A satisfactory 
solution would be the careful selec- 
tion of such trade, business and 
news periodicals that have de- 
veloped the reputation for factual as 
well as brief reporting in these vari- 
ous fields. 

We recall reading early this year 
in Commerce Magazine, published 
by The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry that the scien- 
tists at the Battelle Institute in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, are developing an 
electronic machine, which it is hoped 
will be able to scan up to five mil- 
lion published documents an hour 
and identify those relating to a pre- 
scribed information need. The ma- 
chine is referred to as the *‘Moronic 
Robot” because it is lacking in abil- 
ity to understand what it scans. 
Well, we have news for the Battelle 
Institute—they can stop work on 
their machine because nature has 
already produced one or two. As a 


matter of fact, | know them. One is 
in the insurance business and the 
other is a retired piccolo player. 

Modify the “open door policy” 
whereby casual callers have unre- 
stricted access to the executive staff. 
It is not unreasonable to expect 
callers to arrange for appointments 
which can be scheduled. Executives 
go to extremes—they are either so 
well protected and isolated that they 
lose contact with the employees and 
the business, or they are so available 
that their day is nothing but a con- 
stant series of interruptions. Each 
executive must adopt the practice 
which best suits his temperament 
and business responsibilities. The 
fact still remains that the executive 
must have some time for quiet 
thought. 


Be constant in your plans and ac- 
tivities and don’t be side-tracked by 
‘ach new activity. Short spurts of 
the roman candle type in which one 
bursts into great brillience of ac- 
tivity soon to fizzle out into sputter- 
ings of nothing produce very little in 
the way of tangible results. Appli- 
cation must have sufficient duration 
to overcome inertia and to compen- 
sate for the time spent in prepara- 
tion. Digression, procrastination 
an just plain dilly-dallying are pro- 
duction thieves. Personal examples 
may not be in order, but we have re- 
peatedly found that we can write 
two or three of these articles at one 
sitting in less accumulated time than 
would be the case if each article was 
written separately and over a longer 
time span. 

\We remember an office “boy” (he 
was an elderly man) back East—if 
he was sent on an errand its success- 
ful accomplishment was a pure co- 
incidence because whoever inter- 
cepted him got his attention. He 
might end up by being engaged in 
four or five different activities, few 
of which ever came to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Our parting shot on 
time allocation is to reduce paper 
shuffling. There are still a few left 
that believe a pile of work is less im- 
posing if placed in five smaller piles, 
four of which are neatly filed away 
in a “work organizer.” Don't sell 
the business in order to have more 
time to spend on the system. We 
might add, don’t lose the business 
because there was no 
which to spend time. 


system on 
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Why put up with letters that don’t look neat? 


For only a penny a day you can be 
proud to sign clean-cut, tidy letters. 
How? Just by trading in your old 
typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
for new Royal Standards. 


These marvelous typewriters deliver increased typ- 
ing production, cleaner-looking, better-groomed 
letters, memos, and reports. This often means higher 
office morale and better employee relations—in- 
tangibles that are hard to define but mighty appar- 
ent when missing. 


With Royals you also get the finest, most rugged 
precision writing machines built. They take less time 
out for repairs, too. Another important point— 
Royal is the typewriter preferred in business 214 to 
1 by those who type. 





© ELECTRIC + STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
We'd like to explain in detail the penny-a-day story 


and show you in your own office what a wonderful 
typewriter the new Royal Standard is. May we? 


Call your Royal Representative (He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 
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7m you buy that with every 
order placed with R & S for 
insurance printing. Insur- 
ance that your policies, rate 
manuals, endorsements, office 
forms, etc., will be quality- 
produced to your specifica- 
tions and delivered on time. 


This “insurance” is backed 
by years of serving insurance 
companies large and small — 
we talk your language. Will 
you talk with an R & S repre- 
sentative? A call or note will 
arrange an appointment, and 
remember, our prices are 
competitive too! 


PUNCHED CARD 
TABULATION 


the Statistical Division of R & S is 
highly skilled and fully equipped 
to give you rapid, correct figures 
and reports on any phase of your 
operation you may require. We'd 
like to send you our booklet, it’s 
free. 


100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 
223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

55 Old Colony Parkway, Boston 25, Mass. 
1025 Brush Street, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Plants At: Boston, Mass.+ Danville, Jil. 
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OVERQUALIFIED EMPLOYEE 
a8 HE OVERQUALIFIED WORKER 


is a hazard, not only to the 
company which employs him, but 
also to his own mental health,” re- 
ports Industrial Psychology, Inc., 
a national psychological research 
organization. “The overqualified 
employee has more _ psychological 
potential than the job can absorb. 
Having too much ability, the job 
challenges him only for a limited 
amount of time. Then it becomes 
routine, repetitive, boring, lacking in 
stimulation. The end result—the 


| overqualified employee becomes as 


inefficient, and even more dissatis- 
fied, troublesome and annoying, 
than the underqualified worker.” 


Few overqualified employees who 
have reached job saturation, are 
either efficient performers, or well- 
adjusted personally. 


What can management do in this 
problem of overqualification? In- 
dustrial Psychology, Inc., points out 
two areas in which action can be 
taken: 


(1) Spot the overqualified em- 
ployee. The application blank and 
interview give some clues as to over- 
qualification. The applicant’s edu- 
cation, past job history, etc., give 
indications of the job level at which 
he should be placed. The old idea 
that a college graduate is the best 
bet for rank-and-file jobs of a non- 
trainee nature, has been proven 
fallacious, as evidenced by the mil- 
lions of dollars lost in turnover by 
companies which have followed this 
principle. The most accurate method 
for spotting the overqualified em- 
ployee is psychological testing. Ap- 
titude or intellectual qualification is 
the basic area to explore; and job- 
tests, with national standards, will 
rate the applicant at five levels of 
psychological qualification (under- 
qualified, minimum-qualified, well- 
qualified, best-qualified, over-quali- 
fied), for various job titles in busi- 
ness and industry. These tests are 
given, scored, and interpreted within 
a company, by its personnel staff. 
Another psychological tool which 
has recently been added to combat 
the problem of over-qualification is 
a measure of contact versus 
contact personality—to 


non- 
determine 


the employee’s extrovert or intro- 
vert tendencies. 


A basic rule for sound personnel 
administration is that no employee 
should be placed on a job unless he 
qualifies in terms of basic psycho- 
logical traits for that job, and ‘his 
psychological qualification (and 
thus over-qualification) for higher- 
level jobs is known. 

(2) Handle the overqualified em- 
ployee properly. There is nothing 
wrong in placing an employee in a 
job for which he is overqualified, 
providing the situation is handled 
properly. If the employee is a long- 
term employee, he should be in- 
formed that this assignment is a 
definite part of his training process ; 
and while the company realizes he 
has more ability than this job can 
absorb, he will not be left on the job 
indefinitely. (This statement should 
be made only to those with bona fide 
qualifications for higher-level jobs. ) 
In hiring temporary or part-time 
workers, the overqualified person is 
often a very good risk, since he 
learns quickly and the assignment is 
over before he can become bored. 


PRAISE IN PUBLIC 


i To foremen: Praise a worker 
in public, spank him in private. 
This advice was offered by Charles 
Ray, vice president of Markel Serv- 
ice, Inc., to the Greater New York 
Area Council of the National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen. 


Ray, who supervises hundreds of 
employees throughout the U. S. and 
Canada and advises truck and bus 
supervisors on safety techniques and 
personnel handling, advises that “su- 
pervisors who make lots of noise on 
positive things and very little on 
negative things achieve a lot for their 
organizations in the way of mutual 
respect between bosses and bossed, 
and improve relations all along the 
line. This is usually reflected in 
fewer work stoppages, greater ef- 
ficiency, and less emplovee turn- 
over.” 

Citing that everv worker is an in- 
dividual, no matter how menial his 
task, Ray said that foremen and 
other supervisors who seemed to 
grasp and accept this fact always 
seemed more relaxed and successful. 
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BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


For Greater Profits 
Through Lower Costs 








How Mechanized Filing 
Speeds Reference... 
Saves Clerical Costs 


Remington Rand Convé-Filers are 
bringing spectacular savings in 
clerical costs, reference time, and 
filing efficiency to home and branch 
insurance offices throughout the 
country. Convé-Filers are electri- 
cally powered to bring card trays to 
the operator, within seconds, while 
she remains seated. Just a touch of 
the toe on a foot pedal is all that’s 
required to find any tray desired. 
Each Convé-Filer unit handles up to 
200,000 cards and, by grouping four 
units together as a work station a 
single operator can easily handle as 
many as 800,000 cards... filing and 
finding in a matter of seconds. 

For more information about 
Convé-Filers, send in coupon below. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company of Atlanta, Georgia, gets fast refer- 
ence to their alphabetical fire index with a Remington Rand Convé-Filer. 


a 


Filing is easy. as well as fast. using the 
Remington Rand Convé-Filer. Em- 
ployee morale is raised. clerical turn- 
over reduced. And elimination of filing 
fatigue also cuts down filing errors. 


: 


Room 1833, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send free folder LBV 160. 


Address 


a ___lone_____ State 


INS-16 


----Profit-Building IDEAS For Business.... 


20 Convé-Filers handle the index and claim records and premium history 
records of the Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE 
MARKET 


NITED STATES EMPLOYERS have 
just registered another vote of 
confidence in the long range busi- 


ness future, through their continued 
heavy demand for college graduates 


colleges, twenty-eight expect 90 to 
100 per cent placement of available 
graduates by commencement time ; 
a total of seventy-one out of the 
eighty-one estimate that between 90 
and 100 per cent of available gradu- 
ates will be placed by October Ist. 


in 1954, according to the family eco- 
nomics bureau of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 
Final returns in the firm’s nine- 
teenth annual survey of job place- 
ments by one hundred and twenty- 
eight universities and colleges from 


TABULATING SERVICES, INC. 


1125 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. Vi. 4131 


Expansion Index 





Demand for college graduates of- 
fers a pretty accurate index of man- 
agement’s estimate of the expansion 
outlook for the next five, ten or fif- 
teen years, rather than simply the 
sales prospects for the next few 
months, the report points out. A 
large proportion of non-technical 
college men hired are taken for 
training into managerial work—to 
maintain and expand executive 
staffs. Each management man added 
to existing staffs eventually means 
several additional jobs at lower 
levels. 








coast to coast show an employment 
demand equal or slightly superior to 
that of 1953, at salaries averaging 
even a little higher than last year’s 
record levels. 
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Just over half, or 
sixty-eight of the one hundred and 
twenty-eight schools, report employ- 
ment demand as approximately 
equal to that of a year ago; of the 
remainder, thirty-eight report em- 
ployment calls as a little greater 
than last year, and twenty-two re- ats : 
port fewer calls, Most active fields of employment 
for non-technical grads are in man- 
agement training courses of big cor- 
porations, and in sales, finance, in- 
surance, public accounting, and with 
government agencies, The engineers 
are being absorbed chiefly into the 








Of the eighty-one non-technical 
schools, mostly business administra- 
tion departments and liberal arts 








_ Wii durable goods, chemical, and petro- 
2 1 leum industries, in aircraft and auto- 
= #4 mobile manufacturing, the steel in- 


’ "| dustry, with public utilities and with 


FOR YOUR 


research and development organiza- 
tions, also in building construction 
and road construction. 


Demand For Women 


Most co-educational schools re- 
port fair to good demand for women 
graduates, in secretarial work, teach- 
ing, social services, recreation work, 
retailing, home economics, and in 
government offices; some _ schools 
note a demand for women trained in 
physics, mathematics, chemistry and 
biology. 

A notable trend of the past two or 
three years, the report savs, has 
been the increasing number of 
smaller concerns actively seeking 
college graduates through campus 
visits. \s some of the large corpo- 
rations are seeking fewer men, the 
additional market among the smaller 
concerns is helping to take up the 
slack. 


1. DECORATED BORDER with a cello- 
phane window. Adds beauty to 
plain policies. 

2. PLAIN BORDER with a cellophane 
window. Accents the decorated pol- 
icy. 

3. KRAFT with die-cut window. Pro- 
vides inexpensive heavy-duty pro- 
tection. 

4. TRANSPARENT for heavy-duty pro- 
tection and complete visibility. 
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NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
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JUSTRITE ENVELOPE MFG. CO. 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST TELEPHONE DIRECTORY—CATALOG 
AND READY REFERENCE SYSTEMATIZER... 


UNO (cate 


THE MOST REVOLUTIONARY IDEA IN OFFICE EQUIPMENT IN 25 YEARS 


art steel co., inc. 
170 w. 233rd street 


a 
new york 63, n. y. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without + 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. , 


FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

|. Card File 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 
. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
. Insulated 27. Duplicating 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Metal 28. Micro-filming 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 
Portable 136. Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 
Rotary 30. Typewriter, Electric 76. Pens 
Stencil 31. Typewriter, Manual 77. Pencils 
. Tabulating Card 81. Staple Removers 
. Visible MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


. Wooden 32. Addressing SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


33. Checkwriting 83. Copyhold 
FILING SUPPLIES 34. Dictating 85. Justifier rcs 


129. Cards 35. Intercommunication 86. Line Indicator 
11. Fasteners 139. Paper Folding 87. Pads 


12. Folders 36. Stapling and Fastening 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
13. Index Tabs 


14. Supports OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 105. Bulletin Boards 90. Cord Cover 
15. Adding 39. Cash Boxes 91. Holder 
16. Billing 40. Chair Cushions 92. Index 
17. Bookkeeping 41. Currency Trays 94. Silencer 
18. Calculating 42. Desk Lamps 95. Stands 
109. Payroll 43. Desk Pads 
19. Tabulating 44. Desk Trays LOSS PREVENTION 
45. Drawer Trays 140. Burglary Alarms 
MACHINES, MAILING 46. Moisteners 97. Fire Extinguishers 
. Dating Stamps 47. Name Plates 63. Fire Protection Service 
- Envelope Sealers 48. Pen & Ink Sets 98. First Aid Kits 
. Mail Openers 49. Waste Baskets by — sae cao. 
. Postal . 107. Recording Door Loc 
: Postal “oi OFFICE FURNITURE 138. Safety Equipment 
. Sorters 50. Air Conditioners 128. Salvage Services 
. Time Stamp 5!. Bookcases 125. Truck Alarm Systems 


52. Cabinets 141. Watchman's Clocks 
53. Chairs 


- 3. Caer services 
P 55. Fluorescent Lighting = eon System 
Best’s Insurance News 108. Incandescent Lighting PAE fae or 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 56. Matched Suites ae Ph peattbe 2p 
57. Safes . Photecnaey 
" Stands, Typewriter 65. Record System 
58. Stools 66. Sales Incentives 
le ccocoes b 59. Tables 
ee ccna. 60. Wardrobes MISCELLANEOUS 
oa 131. Accident Diagramming 
pen carer e PAPER 132. Advertising Blotters 
No. .--------._ Ne, -__----_-__- 119. Card Index 116. Advertising Specialties 
Rai eo eet NS OS ee ee 120. Duplicator 103. Birthday Cards 
70. Envelopes 130. Building Evaluation 
; 135. Labels 117. Display Material 
Firm Name 121. Letterhead 104. Greeting Cards 
Attention of 122. Policy 99. Leather Goods 
Position 123. Ledger 114. Policy Wallets 
Siset :ebioons 137. Photocopying 100. Promotional Gifts 
City - 124. Thin (Copy) 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 101. Silencer for Dictating 
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ROOM FOR INITIATIVE 


N 1944, Insurance was regulated, 

in most states, on a basis which 

approximated English control. 
Essentially, this was a negative regu- 
lation in that no steps were taken in 
regulation unless required by a spe- 
cific situation, Today, positive reg- 
ulation is the rule and the insurance 
business is now wearing a garment 
comfortable than that of the 
housewife who at least has a two- 
way stretch. If this straight jacket- 
ing of insurance had the effect of 
moderating the insurance require- 
ments of commerce and industry no 
one would be the worse off, probably, 
and many might be benefited. Our 
experience has shown us, however, 
that while our means of insuring 


less 


problems have been circumscribed, 
our problems have grown by leaps 
and bounds. 


Some of the Problems 


Most of the problems, unfortu- 
nately, are not effected by excessive 
control. For example, 1954 manu- 
facturing processes ofttimes require 
or appear to require, large unbroken 
floor expanses which cannot rely 
on normal wall openings for light 
and ventilation. This creates two 
problems—capacity and fire control. 
New processes call for components 
which were unknown outside of the 


For August, 1954 


research laboratory, ten years 
and the end result of their use is 
still largely unknown. This calls for 
broader liability forms and greater 
indemnity limits. Our 
matters more from the social than 
from the legal standpoint and juries, 


ago, 


courts view 


climbing on the wagon with joyous 
abandon, are throwing out self- 
printed travel tickets for the gravy 
train. Here we have need for greater 
public education, 


RUSSELL B. GALLAGHER 
Insurance Manager 
Philco Corporation 


Our problems have grown 


The insurance focal point of all 
of the disturbances, is the producer, 
the broker He has the 
same job of analyzing the exposure 
and buying the protection. Today 
the exposure is greater and the 
means of affording protection are 
more restricted but, still, the job 
must be done. It must be done, more 


over, in the same manner he would 


or agent. 


do it, if he were a direct employee 
of the insured. The producer must 
be identified with his client’s inter- 
ests. 

If it were possible to apply stand 
ard 
large 


coverages in all situations. 
part of an 


wi yuld be over. 


agent’s 
But, today, 
most standard of all insurance poli 
the 
policy, requires amendment or en 


worries 
even the 
cies, workmen’s compensatio1 
largement or extension in order t 
exactly fit the 
ments. The burden of 


insured’s require 
devising, de 
veloping the modification required 
is, properly, the responsibility of the 
producer. would 
like to lay out my idea of the speci 
fications which, in their fulfillment, 


For this reason |] 


entitle a man to the designation “In 


surance Agent” or “Insurance 
Broker.” 

His method of solicitation must 
be professional, ethical and creative. 
As has ofttimes been pointed out, so- 
cial drinking, golf, and pressure by 

Continued 


on page 82) 
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ACTUAL CASH VALUE 


HE relatively recent case of 

Bowman vs. Dubuque Fire 

and Marine Insurance Co. 
(14 F.R.D. 259) involved a prac- 
tical application of the actual cash 
value provisions of the scheduled 
property floater policy. The policy 
states that the company insures the 
insured against loss to an amount 
not exceeding the sum stipulated, 
subject to the valuation provision 
thereof which provides that: 


“Unless otherwise provided in 
form attached, this company shall 
not be liable beyond the actual cash 
value of the property at the time any 
loss or damage occurs and the loss 
or damage shall be ascertained or 
estimated according to such actual 
cash value with proper deduction for 
depreciation, however caused, and 
shall in no event exceed what it 
would then cost to repair or replace 
the same with material or like kind 
and quality.” 


\ctual cash value has been held 
to be synonymous with sound value, 


salesable value or actual money 


value. Some courts have taken the 


view that actual cash value of prop- 
erty is not the market value but 
others have taken a contrary view. 
(6 Appleman, Insurance Law and 


Practice, Sec. 3823.) Although the 
term has been in use for a consider- 
able period of time, it is frequently 
difficult to determine the loss to the 
assured under the actual cash value 
formula, particularly where the 
property has no known market value. 
This difficulty was encountered by 
the company in the Bowman case. 


70 


P. A. BIENVENU 
Bienvenu and Culver 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


In that case the policy insured for 
a sum not to exceed $25,000 an item 
described as an “attractometer”’. 
The attractometer, claimed to have 
been invented by Bowman, was a 
gadget designed to discover the pres- 
ence of oil and other minerals below 
the surface of the earth. The insured 
reported a loss by theft from his 
automobile of the insured unit. A 
claim was made for $25,000, alleged 
to be the value of the instrument. 

An investigation developed that 
Bowman had entered into a written 
agreement with three individuals 
who had made an investment in the 
earnings of the gadget. Under the 
contract, the investors had no in- 
terest in the instrument but only in 
its earnings. Bowman had deposited 
in a bank box the plans and specifica- 
tions covering the construction of 
the gadget, as well as a manual cov- 
ering its operations. Access to the 
bank box could only be gained by the 
joint action of the four parties to 
the agreement. The instrument had 
not been patented and Bowman 
claimed that the utmost secrecy was 
required because of its value and 
also because of the fact that many 
people were allegedly trying to steal 
the invention. 

It developed that Bowman had 
had several losses of similar instru- 
ments and that he had collected in- 
surance in the past under strikingly 
similar circumstances. He refused 


to supply to the adjuster any infor- 
mation covering the construction of 
the instrument or its operation. 

Proof of loss was filed. Attached 
to the proof was a statement cover- 
ing the cost of the construction of 
the gadget. The statement included 
the alleged cost of the labor, which 
included an allowance for wages for 
the inventor and his assistants, ma- 
terial, lights, water, gas, etc. The 
assured contended that said cost rep- 
resented the actual cash value of 
the instrument. 

It was the position of the company 
that the assured could only collect 
the intrinsic value of the instru- 
ment—the real value of the instru- 
ment as a device capable of perform- 
ing the work of discovering oil and 
other minerals below the surface of 
the earth. The company was of the 
opinion that the instrument was 
valueless and that, if this was true, 
the assured could not. recover re- 
gardless of the expense which he 
might have undergone in its con- 
struction. The company’s position 
was supported by a number of de- 
cisions involving somewhat similar 
claims. Commonwealth Insurance 
Co. vs. Sennett, Bar & Co., Pa. 
205, 78 Am. Dec. 418; Security 
Printing Co. vs. Connecticut Fire 
Ins. Co., 209 Mo. 422, 240 S.W. 
263; Stenzel vs. Penn Fire Insur- 
ance Co., 110 La. 1019, 35 So. 271. 

In the Commonwealth Ins. Co. 
case, certain agricultural machinery 
was destroyed by fire. The insurer 
attempted to show that the machines 
were of little or no value, worthless 


Continued on page 72 
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Surety Sales Course 
Graduate Award 


MARK OF LEADERSHIP = 


Knowledge and training are keys to success — 
one reason why so many of today’s leading 


insurance producers are graduates of 


, . 
. ? 


the Atna Casualty and Surety Company's unique 
SALES TRAINING SCHOOLS. 





[AGENCY BUILDING 
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AErna Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The 4tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance 
LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Etna Life Insurance Company 
Sena Casualty and Surety Company 
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Actual Cash Value—from page 70 


as agricultural instruments, and that 
they had no value except as mere 
wood and old iron. Plaintiff, on the 
other hand, contended that the cost 
of construction of the machinery was 
the only thing which could be con- 
sidered by the Court. The Court 
found that the option which the com- 
pany had to replace the machinery 
was a reservation for the benefit of 
the company and that what it would 
cost to replace the machinery was not 
the rule to be used in determining the 
value of the property. 

In the Security Printing Co. case, 
a printer had stored forms his 
basement for many years and when 
they were destroyed he sought to re- 
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ree SURETY agents 
are doing a real job on multi- 
ple cover automobile insurance. 
They provide a realistic 
analysis of their customer’s 
needs, give unsurpassed claim 
service and aggressively support 
driver education programs and 
the enforcement of driving 
laws in their communities. All 
this, in turn, produces better 
risk selection. 
Illustrated ave 


used by Central Surety agents in 
promoting safer driving 
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check-size blotters 


cover the cost of replacing them. 
The Court held that the assured was 
not entitled to recover the cost of 
composition to restore the forms 
that before the fire were worthless 
except for the material contained 
therein. 

In the case of Mix vs. Royal Ex- 
change Ins. Co., 54 So. 2d. 355, the 
plaintiff attempted to recover under 
his fire policy for the loss by fire of 
the lumber which he collected and 
stacked after his camp had been 
destroyed by hurricane. The Court 
held that the policy insured his camp 
as an entity and not the materials. 

The assured in the Bowman case 
had in his possession many letters 
said to have been written by oil de- 
velopers, drillers, oil companies and 
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others wherein his instrument was 
credited with finding oil. His in- 
vestors, men engaged in the drilling 
business, supported his claims. It, 
therefore, appeared to be essential 
that a study of the plans and specifi- 
cations and the operation manual be 
made by competent geophysicists in 
order to determine the value, if any, 
of the instrument. This had to be 
done prior to the trial of any lawsuit 
which might be filed. 

The assured was examined under 
oath at great length, but he refused 
to divulge any of the secret workings 
of the instrument and also refused 
to produce the plans, specifications 
and working manual, for inspection 
and study. Liability was denied and 
suit was filed against the company. 


The Discovery Rules 


Upon the filing of the suit, it was 
removed from the State Court to 
the Federal Court so that the com- 
pany could avail itself of the dis- 
covery rules now a part of Federal 
procedure. Under the discovery 
rules, it is possible to take the testi- 
mony of the litigants and the wit- 
nesses for the purpose of determin- 
ing what their testimony will be prior 
to the trial of the case. It is also 
possible have produced for in+ 
spection, papers, records and docu- 
ments, material to the litigation, 
upon showing good cause. 

Demand was made on the plaintiff 
that he appear for the purpose of 
giving his oral testimony and that 
he bring with him all of the drawings 
and specifications, secret or other- 
covering the attractometer 
which had been deposited in the 
safety deposit box of the bank. The 
assured, through his attorney, filed 
objection to the notice and particu- 
larly to the requirements that he pro- 
duce the documents or give any testi- 
mony concerning the secrets of the 
gadget. 

The assured took the position that 
inasmuch as the instrument was not 
patented, he had no means of pro- 
tecting himself against theft of his 
idea if compelled to produce the 
plans and_ specifications and the 
operation manual. He argued that 
he was not seeking to recover for 
the inventive genius which went 
into the building of the instrument 
but rather the cost of its construc- 
tion. He proposed to show the actual 


wise, 
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cash value in the following manner: 
(a) Actual cost of labor and ma- 
terial which went into the device. 
(b) That the device was practical, 
workable and did work, by com- 
petent witnesses, regardless of any 
conclusions drawn by inspection of 
plans and specifications by so-called 
experts. 

(c) That a duplicate model was 
constructed, which is now available, 
and upon request will be demon- 
strated either to defendant, its 
counsel, the Court or any office of 
the Court. 

(d) That the cost of constructing 
the duplicate machine is in excess of 
the amount sued for.”’ 

The company argued that under 
the rules of Federal procedure, the 
records had to be produced, even 
though secret, because they were 
needed for the purpose of the liti- 
gation. It was possible for defend- 
ant to cite many authorities in sup- 
port of its position. Moore, Fed. 
Practice, Sec. 34:09, p. 2456; Hirsh- 
horn vs. Mine Safety Appliances, 
8 F.R.D. 11; Claude Neon Lights 
vs. Rainbow Lighting, 31F. 2d. 988; 
Grosseli Chemical Co. vs. National 
282 Fed. 379; McLeod Tire Corp. 
vs. B. F. Goodrich, 268 Fed. 205; 8 
Wigmore on Evidence, Sec. 2212, p. 
156. 

The records were required so that 
they could be submitted to competent 
experts for examination and study 
for the purpose of establishing 
whether or not the instrument could 
do what it was supposed to do, that 
is, discover oil and other minerals ; to 
determine, from a scientific stand- 
point, whether or not the instrument 
had a real value or was worthless. 
The result of the study would assist 
the Court in determining the actual 
cash value of the gadget. 


The Judge, after setting forth the 
contention of the assured that he 
was entitled to recover on the basis 
of labor and material which went in- 
to the device and the contention of 
the company that the policy, by its 
terms, is restricted to the actual cash 
value of the physical machine or de- 
vice and that whether it has any 
value as an invention to successfully 
discover oil will be determined 
largely upon what it is and how it 
does work or will work in the 
judgment of experts versed in this 
particular branch of the industry. 
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SAVING 
HIM 
MONEY? 


There’s no saving for your client when you sell him less 
coverage than he needs. 


As his insurance agent, it’s your obligation to recommend and 
discuss coverages as though you were a member of the firm. 


Is he covered for business interruption insurance — does he 
understand it — have you explained all of the coverages which 
you honestly believe he should have? 


If you haven’t, you’re not being fair to your client — or 


yourself. 


THE AGENCY SYSTEM — AN AMERICAN TRADITION 





EASTERN DEPT. 
90 John 
New York 38, N. Y. 


HOME OFFICE 
lll W. Fifth St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Building 
San Francisco 6 


Street 


Members, American Foreign 
Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities. 





Defendant says that even though 
$100,000 had been expended before 
the machine was finally perfected, if 
it had no present value for the pur- 
poses intended, then plaintiffs have 


not suffered any loss within the 
coverage of the policy, concluded 
that, under the valuation clause 


which limited the company’s liability 
to the actual cash value, it was essen- 
tial that the company have access to 
the alleged secret information. He 
held that such information was 
necessary in order that the company 
might establish, through experts, 
other witnesses and evidence, the 


intrinsic value—the actual cash 
value—of the instrument alleged to 
have been stolen. 

The decision of the Judge estab- 
lished the law of the case in favor of 
the company. The assured could not 
recover merely by proof of the cost 
of the construction of the device. 
Recovery would depend on proof 
that the instrument could success- 
fully function. Defendant was con- 
vinced that such proof could not be 
made. 

The assured refused to comply 
with the order of the Court. The 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Actual Cash Value—Continued 

company filed a motion to dismiss, 
with prejudice, because of his failure 
to produce the records. He at- 
tempted to dismiss the suit without 
prejudice but, on objection by the 
company, he was not permitted to 
do so. The investors, loss payee in 
the policy, who had taken an inactive 
part in the litigation, then attempted 
to compel Bowman to produce the 
records for inspection. An order 
was finally obtained, directing the 





bank to produce the bank box in 
Court for the purpose of submitting 
its contents to the defendant for in- 
spection in accordance with the order 
of the Court. At the hour appointed 
for the opening of the bank box, a 
motion was filed by all of the as- 
sureds, dismissing the suit with prej- 
udice, thereby relieving the com- 
pany of all liability under the policy. 

A settlement had been entered in- 
to between Bowman and the in- 
vestors whereunder they were paid 
a substantial part of their invest- 


You know from experience that there’s a lot of truth in the old 
saying, ““A good bargain benefits both sides.” 


The Zurich-American Merit Plan for private passenger automobile 


insurance is a good example: 


It gives the accident-free and loss-free driver a credit of 15% on 
B.I., P.D., and Medical Payments coverages and a credit of 10% on 
Comprehensive and Collision coverages. In this way it attracts the 
safety-conscious, responsible persons who make up the better class 
of accounts, thereby benefiting your agency. By providing a strong 
incentive for good driving it also promotes highway safety, 


which benefits everyone involved. 


The Zurich-American Merit plan is a sound, logical approach to 
the automobile insurance problem. To learn more about 
how it can help your business, write us today. 


F< 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 


135 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


ment, with the promise that the bal- 
ance would be liquidated within a 
specified time under an agreement 
that the bank box would not be 
opened for inspection of its con- 
tents. 

The discovery provisions of the 
policy contract, that is, the require- 
ment that the assured submit to ex- 
amination under oath and produce 
his records, and the discovery pro- 
visions of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, as well as similar rules 
presently existing in many states, 
are an effective means to be used in 
determining, prior to the trial of a 
case, the actual cash value, if any, of 
property which has been lost, dam- 
aged or destroyed. 

The experience of the company 
in this case clearly demonstrates the 
problems which the underwriter 
must consider when issuing a policy 
of insurance, particularly on prop- 
erty which has no known market 
value or property which will be diffi- 
cult to evaluate in case of a loss. 


FIRE RATE CHANGES 
REVISED FIRE INSURANCE RATES 
filed by the Middle Department As- 
sociation of Fire Underwriters in 
Delaware became effective July 1. 
The changes affect a large number 
of classes and result in an average 
reduction of 8%. Also the term rule 
privileges have been extended to em- 
brace all property except that un- 
derwritten by floater forms and re- 
porting forms. 

A major revision of fire insurance 
rates in West Virginia was approved 
under date of July 12 estimated to 
save policyholders’ some $300,000 a 
year. 

Revised fire insurance rates filed 
in Massachusetts by the New Eng- 
land Fire Insurance Rating Associ- 
ation became effective August 2. 
The new rates are an average of 
6% lower and are estimated to rep- 
resent an annual saving to policy- 
holders of $3,000,000. The largest 
reductions are on seasonal dwellings. 
Also the term privilege has been ex- 
tended to nearly all classes of risks. 

New fire rates which become ef- 
fective September 1 in Georgia will 
save policyholders an estimated $1,- 
500,000 a year. The reductions ap- 
ply to a wide range of classifications. 
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The recent publicity given a few Texas insurance companies, which have 
been placed in receivership, has caused concern to some insurance buyers. 
We invite you to look at the record. 


THE RECORD 


The record of the Board of Insurance Commissioners for the State of Texas 
for the past five and a half years shows: 


Total Number 


Total Number Texas Insurance Companies Percentage 

Texas Insurance Companies Placed in Receivership of Total 
Licensed by the Board of with Loss to Insurance Companies 

Year Insurance Commissioners Policyholders Licensed 
1949 1030 a 4/10 of 1% 
1950 1036 4 4/10 of 1% 
1951 1068 6 6/10 of 1% 
1952 1098 4 4/10 of 1% 
1953 1178 6 5/10 of 1% 
1954 1222* 4** 3/10 of 1% 


“As of June 30th, 1954 
**As of July 8th, 1954 


The Board of Insurance Commissioners and the Attorney General's 
Department are to be commended for cancelling licenses of insurance 
companies where their financial condition has justified such action. Con- 
sidering the number of Texas companies licensed by the Board they are 
to be commended for this record of supervision. 


This advertisement published in the interest of bringing 
facts to the attention of the insurance buying public, by 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE e¢ DALLAS, TEXAS 
HOMER R. MITCHELL, Chairman of the Board A. F. ALLEN, President 











Possible Moral Hazard—from p. 29 _— Hotels 
Leather and_ leather 
products (Mfg.) .. 2,474 
Aircraft hangars .... 269 11.6 Places of public as- 
Museums, art galleries, sembly—motion pic- 
libraries and historic ture theaters (2) .. xxx 
buildings .. . 10.0 Woodworking (Mfg.) 3,296 
Dormitories (school Food and food prod- 
and college) 2 9.6 ucts (Mfg.) 
Dry cleaning plants .. 7 9.5 Laundries 
Apartment houses .. 1,231 9.1 Plastics and pyroxylin 
Boarding and rooming materials ( Mig.) 
houses ............ (Estimated) 9.1 \ll other places of 
SMOG. swcle vs én nee BED 8.8 public assembly (3) 
Tanks trucks, vessels excluding motion 
and railroad cars .. 301 picture theaters .... 
Warehousing .. 8 Hospitals and _ institu- 
Churches .. Ps 466 2 tions 





BIGGER NET? 


With taxation, inflation and higher overhead shrink- 
ing net earnings, a general lines agent can't afford 
to rest on his oars. That’s why more and more 
leading general lines agencies are using Conti- 
nental accident & health facilities to re-vitalize 
their financial picture. 


Here's what they find: 


@ Our special sales development program produces 


immediate new A&H volume. 
Catastrophe 


Medical Coverage @ Our unusual “Department Store” facilities attract 
Hospitalization . . . new group and individual clients who couldn't be 
Individual & Family reached otherwise. 

. eaten S Wawel @ Present policyholders are excellent prospects for 
Accident . . World-Wide . : 
A&H . . . new A&H policyholders form a solid 


Unusual base for expanding all lines. 


and Extraordinary 
Special Risks 
A&H I : 
a . We know how to help the general lines 
Even for Life * agent get the most from A&H. Why not write 

for our complete story today? 


Store of A&H&H Insurance 


Continental Associates: 
Continental A Cc 


Casualty Company Tronspertetion insurance Company 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 United States Life Insurance Company 








Garages 
Bowling alleys (4)... 
Retail mercantile 

stores 
Textile workers 

(Mfg.) 
Clubs (country and 

city) 
Glass and glass prod- 

ucts ( Mfg.) 2 3.0 
Office buildings : 3.0 
Paper and pulp ( Mfg.) 1,854 3.0 
Rubber and rubber 

products (Mfg.) .. 810 25 
Metalworking 817 2.0 
Oil tank farms 2.0 
Piers and wharves .. 5 2.0 
Wholesale mercantile 

stores (Estimated) 2.0 
Chemical plants and 

processes b 
Printing and allied in- 

dustries 1,053 1.5 
Dwellings (Estimated) 1.0 


Restaurants, cafes, 
MMOS, CU pce ates 692 1.0 

Housing developments 
(multiple units ) 


730 0.5 
(Note: (1) + (2) + (3) + (4) = 1,034). 

Little statistical data are available 
regarding the frequency of set fires 
by motives. It was noted that 24% 
of lumber and coal yard fires were 
set, while only one per cent of the 
dwelling fires and one per cent of 
the restaurant, cafe, and bar fires 
were set. However, there is good 
reason to assume that a far greater 
per cent of the incendiary fires occur- 
ring in the latter groups were set to 
defraud fire insurance companies. 
Likewise, the moral hazards to be 
considered when insuring dwellings 
are in many respects different from 
those in connection with restaurants, 
cafes and bars. 


Always Inducements 


The fire insurance policy is a 
promissory note to pay. There are 
always inducements for cashing in 
on such notes. The ability to recog- 
nize possible inducements for arson 
tends to constitute the basis of suc- 
cessful risk selection, inspection, and 
underwriting. Physical features of 
a risk are important, but in final 
analysis the man makes the risk. 

Economic conditions are an im- 
portant part of the picture. Change 
is being experienced in many busi- 
ness enterprises. It is being vari- 
ously referred to as a “‘recession,” 
“depression,” “slump,” “slack-off,” 
“letdown,” ‘inventory adjustment 
period,” “downturn,” “lull,” “dip,” 
“slip,” or an “easing off.”” Whatever 
it is, or however referred to, it can- 
not tell the moral hazard possibilities 
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of any given individual. Some busi- 
nesses are having financial reverses, 
unemployment has increased in some 
localities, incendiary and suspicious 
fires are increasing. The general 
situation calls for real ability to rec- 
ognize moral hazard, but the recog- 
nition of its existence in connection 
with particular risks and individual 
owners is what really counts. Moral 
hazards exist in both good and dull 
times. The point is that those en- 
gaged in the insurance business must 
be able to decide which individuals 
will succumb to the temptation to 
set a fraud fire when economic pres- 
sure becomes greater. 


Motives 


Ability to recognize possible moral 
hazards in the selection of fire risks 
is quite dependent on the knowledge 
one possesses about the motives for 
arson and kindred crimes. Tendency 
to commit such crimes may _ be 
partially recognized by the past be- 
havior or previous criminal record of 
owners making application for in- 
surance protection. When every- 
thing is running smoothly in the 
operation of a business, for example, 
the situation does not offer any 
temptation to set a fraud fire. Re- 
sistance to crime tendencies helps to 
explain why some people become 
criminals and others are law abiding. 

In the fire insurance business, risk 
selection can be improved upon if 
the past behavior or previous crimi 
nal record of the applicants are care- 


fully scrutinized. Their financial 
condition and the trends of their 
particular type of business are 


studied. Fire insurance companies 
must consider not only the fire re- 
sistance of the building, but also the 
resistance of the owner to fire set- 
ting. 

Jails, asylums and prisons are 
about the only class of risks where 
fire underwriters and inspectors are 
not called upon very often to size 
up the moral hazard. It was found 
that about 20% of such fires are of 
incendiary origin. One of the easiest 
places to set a fire and escape pros- 
ecution is in a jail or prison. 

All of the apparent causes for 
business failures have been contrib- 
uting factors in incendiary or sus- 
picious fires which have come to the 
attention of fire investigators, A few 
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YOU'D HAVE A FiT—and so would the lender 


—if your mortgaged client proposed to get 
along without adequate fire insurance, yet... 


Depending on his age and the mortgage 
term, your client may be up to 16 times as 
likely to die as he is to have a major fire 
before his mortgage is paid off, and... 


He’s several times as likely to be disabled 


and unable to earn his payments during the 
mortgage term as he is to die... but 


Occidental’s Plan III Mortgage combina- 
tion will pay off his mortgage if he dies and 
keep up his monthly instalments while he’s 
totally disabled AND. 


Pay you a handsome commission for 
arranging the sale. Why wait any longer? 


Write us today. 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


of these are bad habits, poor health, 
marital difficulties, false financial 
statements, inadequate sales, heavy 
operating expenses, receivable dif- 
ficulties, inventory difficulties, exces- 
sive fixed assets, poor location, and 
competitive weakness. 

Very often such information is 
available to the underwriter just as 
it is available to bankers or those 
who extend credit. Often the same 
information is obtained by the under- 
writer. However, the banker is not 
satisfied to have only this informa- 
tion when he is doing business with 
the customer. He requires a finan- 
cial statement annually, and fre- 
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quently oftener if the loan is in 
creased. On the other hand there 
are times when the underwriter who 
furnishes the insured with a promis- 
sory note in the form of a fire insur- 
ance policy seems to feel that if 
financial information is to be con 
sidered, it need be done only when 
the policy is written, not when it is 
renewed or the coverage is increased. 

An occasional credit report will 
state the following: “Subject de- 
clined submitting a detailed financial 
statement on his operations as has 
been his policy over a period of 
years.” It is reasonable to assume 


(Continued on the next page) 





Possible Moral Hazard—Continued 


there is a possibility of moral hazard 
in such cases. Incidentally, one is 
tempted to assume there are times 
when no particular effort is made to 
find out whether any form of moral 
hazard exists. Apparently this oc- 
curs when some accommodation lines 
are accepted. 


Some of the telltale moral hazard 
signs suggesting the possibility of 


a set fire occurring are: 


1. Owners unable to pay their em- 
ployees regularly. 

2. Property for sale, but owners 
unable to dispose of it and the fire 
insurance coverage greater than the 
sale value. 

3. Inexperienced management re- 
sulting in unprofitable business oper- 
ations. 

4. Heavy inventories with insuff- 
cient working capital. 

5. Company assets tied up in traded- 
in merchandise which is not in de- 
mand and difficult to dispose of. 














THOMAS PAINE (1737-1809) was 
born in England, of very poor parents. 
He began to earn his living at age 13. 
As a young man he worked as customs 
collector of English government. 





‘ 








SOON, AS PUBLISHER OF A NEW 
MAGAZINE, his writings helped greatly 
to stir up American demands for freedom. 
His pamphlet, "Common Sense," demand- 
ing independence, was approved by 
Washington. 


14: THOMAS PAINE 














HE GAINED FRIENDSHIP of Benjamin 
Franklin, who was in London. Franklin 
advised him to go to America. Paine 
arrived in Philadelphia penniless. 











PAINE SERVED AS SOLDIER in Revo- 
lution. In 1777 he was made Secretary 
to the Congressional Committee of For- 
eign Affairs. “Rights of Man" was one 
of his great works. He died as he was 
born . . . in poverty. 
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6. Too much obsolete merchandise 
in stock. 

7. Business being operated for an 
owner whose true identity is undis- 
closed. 

&. Owner has small equity in prop- 
erty with heavy encumbrances. 

9. Where illegal business activities 
are conducted on the property, Ex- 
amples : Gambling, bootlegging. (On 
the other hand, houses of prostitu- 
tion are seldom destroyed by fire. ) 
10. Where there appears to be il- 
logical wife’s name, 
mortgagee’s or “straw’s” name. 

11. Where the reputation of the 
owner is poor. 


ownership : 


‘ 


12. Where the owners are suspected 
of shady dealings and unethical prac- 
tices. 

13. Where there is moral turpitude, 
alcoholism, or general irresponsibil- 
ity on the part of the management. 
14. When the business is being 
operated under an old established 
name, but the ownership and man- 
agement has changed and is not able 
to do as well as their predecessors. 
15. When the property is vacant or 
unoccupied. 

16. Where the economy of a com- 
munity is going to be affected by a 
let-down in business activities. 

17. Where the owners for one rea- 
son or another are habitual 
collectors. 

18. Where the owners have difficulty 
obtaining the required fidelity bond 
to operate their business. 

19. Merchant specializes in items in 
which there is strong buying resist- 
ance by consumers. Abnormal price 
cuts together with boosted trade-in 
allowances must be given so as to 
produce sales. 

20. Where the manufactured product 
has become a glut on the market. 
21. Where the seasonable business is 
at an end. 


loss 


22. Where the owners have obsolete 
machinery or extensive repairs are 
required. 

23. Where the business is dependent 
on transient trade and is situated 
along a main highway which is going 
to be relocated. 

24. Where the underwriter has to 
take things for granted concerning 
the “who,” “what,” “when,” 
“where,” “why,” and “how” con- 
cerning the owner and property to be 
insured. 


25. Where the owner has been es- 
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tablished as being an avaricious or 
habitual claimant. 


The fraud fire is only one type of 
fire setting which must be considered 
by underwriters and fire protection 
engineers. Many properties are sub- 
ject to destruction by fires set by the 
mentally ill and mentally defective. 
They are commonly referred to as 
“firebugs.” Psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists tell us few of them are 
true pyromaniacs, 

Fire protection engineers will 
want to consider the following fea- 
tures while on the alert for moral 
hazard during their inspections: 


1. Is the neighborhood one in which 
many unexplained small fires are 
occurring ? 
2. Is the risk particularly inviting 
to “firebugs” or other types of fire 
setters such as hoboes, loiterers, 
lovers, and juveniles? 
3. Is the property fenced and well 
lighted ? 
4. Is the area well patrolled ? 
5. Have incipient fires been occur- 
ring which were not reported to the 
fire department ? 
6. Is there need for watchman serv- 
ice? 
7. Is the watchman service ade- 
quate ? 
8. Are the watchmen competent and 
selected with care ? 
9. Are the watchmen supervised ? 
10. Do the watchmen know how to 
report a fire? 
11. Do the watchmen know how to 
use first aid fire appliances pending 
the arrival of the fire departntent ? 
12. What violations and hazards 
have been found by the fire depart- 
ment inspectors ? 
13. Has the management cooperated 
in complying with the recommenda- 
tions made by the fire department 
inspectors ¢ 
14. Will there be adequate fire fight- 
ing service in the event of a fire? 
The fire protection engineer has 
to make many inspections at night 
if he expects to recognize the pos- 
sibility of the risk being damaged 
or destroyed by the purposeless set 
fire. Also, night time inspections 
will enable him to determine whether 
proper and adequate precautions are 
being taken to guard against fire 
setters. He will want to visit with 
the watchman, in some instances 
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Some blame recent tornadoes on 
the atom bomb tests, others on the 
rain-makers. Regardless of the 
cause, there is no denying that hun- 
dreds of lives have been lost and 
millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty and homes have been de- 
stroyed as a result of disastrous 
windstorms all over the country. 
Today, extended coverage insur- 
ance is as much of a must as fire 
insurance. Just because a certain 
territory never experienced a tor- 
nado is no reason why it may not 
have one tomorrow. Protect your 


"| assured by strongly recommending 


that extended coverage be in- 
cluded on all fire policies, whether 


4 covering building or contents. 
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accompany him on his tour of the 
premises, and often find out for him- 
self whether the watchman is really 
the man for the job. Underwriters 
and engineers must be interested in 
knowing not only whether watchman 
service is provided, but whether it 
is good watchman service. 

Many fraud fires are being set by 
“gray-collar’” criminals. They are 
individuals in the middle socioeco- 
nomic class in the course of their 
occupational activities. They do not 


possess wealth, they have no partic 
ular social prestige in the community 
and their respectability may or may 
not have been something which was 
ever given too much thought by their 
fellow citizens. 

They have not had a_ previous 
fire of any kind, but when they be 
come pinched financially and faced 
with the necessity for disposing of 
their business or property, they will 
set a fire without too much hesitancy. 
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Possible Moral Hazard—Continued 


They do not always own their home. 
They don’t mind setting fire to their 
household goods in order to try to 
collect from the insurance company. 
If the fire destroys the house, it is 
of no concern to them. If they do 
own the home, they feel it belongs 
to the mortgagee because of the size 
of the mortgage. They really do not 
consider arson to be a very serious 
crime. Some seem to think a set 
fire is merely a sharp business deal 
with the fire insurance company. 

These “gray collar” criminals at- 
tend church occasionally and at that 
time wear white collars. They 
wouldn’t think of committing a hold- 
up or burglary, in fact they even 
obey the traffic laws. But they do 
not mind setting a fraud fire as a part 
of their business ethics. 

“Gray collared” arsonists are de 
stroying millions of dollars of prop- 
erty annually in their attempt to 
defraud the fire insurance companies. 
Risk selection and recognition of 
possible moral hazard includes the 
task of guarding against issuing fire 
insurance policies to those who are 
potential “gray collared” criminals. 

An analysis of the 1953 situation 
was made by the F. B. I. regarding 
the value of property stolen and re- 
covered. It was based on reports 
from 396 cities over 25,000 in popu- 
lation—total population 52,096,989. 


The findings were as follows: 


This information is based on re- 
ports for areas totalling about one- 
third of the population. 

A report by the Chicago Police 
Department for the year 1953 in- 
dicated that jewelry and precious 
metals valued at $1,409,644 were 
stolen there and that the value of 
the recoveries in that category was 
$56,573—slightly over 4%. The 
value of stolen furs was $917,951, 
and the value of the recoveries in 
that category was $13,254—almost 
1.5%. 

Insurance underwriters have a 
natural curiosity about such informa- 
tion. What becomes of the stolen 
jewelry and furs? Why is the re- 
covery percentage so low? Is much 
of it actually stolen or was it merely 
reported stolen by dishonest insur- 
ance claimants? Are stolen jewelry 
and furs being insured again and 
again against theft and mysterious 
disappearances ? 

It is agreed that appraisals for 
insurance purposes must be made by 
reputable firms. One authority on 
the subject is of the opinion many 
such appraisals are “phoney.” The 
increasing reports on thefts of jew- 
elry and furs and the small percent- 
age of recoveries clearly points out 
to insurance underwriters the need 
for greater efforts to 
moral hazard. 

To what extent are racketeers, 
muscle men, and gangsters infiltrat- 
ing into legitimate businesses? That 


recognize 





Type of Property 


Currency, notes, ete. ie 
Jewelry and precious metals . 
Furs 

Clothing 

Locally stolen automobiles 
Miscellaneous 





$24,714,639 


Per cent | 
Recovered 
$2,895,275 11. 
2,041,142 1 
304,917 
1,262,456 
112,514,775 
8,659,867 


Value of Property 
Stolen Recovered 


16,331,525 
6,573,324 
11,479,938 
121,837,419 
34,192,562 








seems to be the trend of the times. 
How many individuals mentioned in 
the Kefauver report have insurance 
protection which enables them to 
recoup when they are pressed for 
funds? When such racketeers have 
legitimate losses, are their claims 
going to be difficult to settle? Even 
the frequency of their legitimate 
losses can be expected to be too 
great. 

The granting of insurance cover- 
age, whether it be fire, theft, or 
burglary to those where moral haz- 
ard is apparent increases the bill for 
crime paid by everyone. Failure to 
recognize or inquire into moral haz- 
ard possibilities and the granting of 
insurance protection when it is not 
justified enables unscrupulous as- 
sureds to obtain credit or merchan- 
dise which could not be obtained 
otherwise. There is always the pos- 
sibility that an unethical assured is 
going to use his insurance carrier 
as a “business reference.” 

In conclusion we quote a summary 
paragraph received from a Deputy 
State Fire Marshal a short time ago 
after he had completed the investiga- 
tion of a suspicious fire. He stated, 
“The owner had almost twice the 
insurance he was entitled to, and as 
long as agents continue to keep over- 
insuring property, will have 
plenty of work.” 


we 


BALTIMORE WINDSTORM 


THE NATIONAL BOARD of Fire Un- 
derwriters reported that damage well 
over a million dollars was caused 
by the recent wind and hailstorm 
that ripped the north central and 
northeast area of Baltimore, Md. 
It reported that between 11,000 and 
12,000 claims for damage had been 
filed. 
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Room for Initiative—from page 69 

mutual acquaintances may be a good 
springboard but it is hardly consid- 
ered a solid foundation. A_ solid 
foundation requires a basic knowl- 
edge of the insurable problems of the 
industry of which the solicited ac- 
count is a part. It requires pre-ap- 
proach research in the problems of 
the company under consideration. 
Intelligent questioning, in various 
quarters will permit the agent or 
broker to learn a substantial amount 
about the products, methods of pro- 


duction, sale and distribution of his nor adjustment, can become a cus- 


prospective client. His plant and 
equipment need not be too foreign 
if the insurance agent reads trade 
and national interest publications. 
It is true he will find a great deal 
of difficulty in learning anything at 
all about suppliers, banking connec- 
tion or customer credit experience 
but even such information is subject 
to comparatively close speculation. 

Using all of the information at 
hand, it should be possible for the 
agent to set up a tentative insur- 
ance program which, with some mi- 





. » « you can serve them better with 
the multiple line facilities of the National 
. . whether it be a contract bond 
or contractor’s equipment floater. 
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tomized pattern for the coverage. 
There are many who will argue that 
this is entirely too heavy a burden 
to place on the insurance producer. 
Many feel that the only pre-ap- 
proach work which need be done is 
to obtain a list of prospects from 
the Chamber of Commerce, check 
them against a standard financial 
publication from which the names of 
the officers and the amount of busi- 
ness they do can be determined, find 
some mutual acquaintances and drop 
in saying “How do I get a piece of 
your business ?” 


Leaving the unsuccessful candi- 
date, let us consider the responsibili- 
ties which the producer has assumed 
in acquiring the account. A review 
of the result of pre-approach work 
will reveal many blind spots, par- 
ticularly when a broader knowledge 
is gained of a company’s operations. 
Insurance policies which were ex- 
pected to cover completely, fall 
short. It is certainly beyond argu- 
ment that the joint interest of both 
insured and insurance company can- 
not be fulfilled by a standard policy, 
in every instance. At this point, I’d 
like to digress a bit to discuss a 
phenomenon of the insurance busi- 


ness. 


Many insurance producers take a 
great deal of satisfaction in reporting 
that they give their companies only 
“cream” business. Also, many in- 
surance companies are quite forth- 
right in their desire to write only 
such business. Yet, in doing so, 
they are helping their toughest com- 
petition. This was most forcefully 
brought to my attention, one time, 
by the president of one of the coun- 
try’s largest insurance companies 
who, referring to it said, “You can 
do this and become fat, contented and 
stupid, if that’s what you want, but 
I don’t want it!’ Continuing, he 
said, ‘“There are two reasons why 
[ won’t permit my people to do bus- 
iness on this basis: First, there 
would be neither fun nor initiative 
for our employees so we would have 
to put up with second rate people ; 
second, this is the most certain way 
to wreck the American Agency Sys- 
tem and, since my company is built 
on that system, we can’t afford the 
luxury of mental laziness.” His 
company finds a way to write just 
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about any account which is morally 
sound and well managed. 

We return to our successful pro- 
ducer who has now obtained the 
insurance contract which exactly fills 
his new client's needs, to see if he 
may now sit down to rest. He can't. 
Notwithstanding that his fire insur- 
ance policy is the broadest form 
available in the domestic or foreign 
market, its rate equitable and the 
loss adjustment principles of the in- 
surer generous. 


Loss Prevention 


The insured, however, doesn’t 
wish to have an adjustment of a 
loss ; he wants no loss to begin with 
so this creates a new or broader re- 
sponsibility for the producer. The 
insurance company’s engineers make 
inspections for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the probability of fire or allied 
loss. One report is the typical 
“book” report which would be re- 
ferred to by newspaper men as 
“boiler plate.” Its sole purpose is to 
fill an empty space and be moderately 
interesting or impressive, Fortu- 
nately, this report is not too often 
encountered when the inspector is 
experienced. The experienced en- 
gineer’s report usually is both factual 
and constructive. 

The producer’s question is, “What 
do I do about this report?” Incon- 
sequential recommendations should 
be deleted and compliance arranged 
on important recommendations, The 
producer can’t very well give orders 
to his insured so he must do a sub- 
stantial job of education as time goes 
on. How does the insured receive 
the recommendation? Is its purpose 
to reduce the insurance company’s 
possibility of loss? I don’t think so. 
If we are honest with ourselves we 
must admit that, regardless of the 
indemnification which we receive 
from an insurance company for 
any property loss, we will suffer 
an intangible consequential 
which cannot be measured in dollars. 

Under the circumstances, if the 
producer will carefully edit the rec- 
ommendations to the point where he 
can honestly show that the recom- 
mendation is for our benefit we in- 
variably will go along with him. 
Obviously, the more successful the 
producer is in helping us eliminate 
losses through the intelligent appli- 


loss 
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cation of engineering services, the 
greater his prestige both with his 
client and with his company. 

It might be pointed out that while 
the corporate insurance executive 
may be an authority on his own com- 
pany’s insurance, the greatly 
rounded experience of the trained 
producer is invaluable to him. A 
producer having a loss experience in 
one line of business is in a position 
to anticipate similar loss sources, in- 
volving other clients. A wide awake 
producer will suggest an increase in 


limits because something which hap- 
pened elsewhere has proved inade- 
quate an earlier concept of indemni- 
fication limits. His review of the 
situation may indicate the need for 
an insurance contract which has 
never been considered before. 
Sometimes the question is raised, 
“What is the position of the pro- 
ducer, upon the occurrence of a 
There are some who are of 
the opinion that the technical, the 
legal situation which surrounds the 


loss?” 


(Continued on the next paqe) 





Room for Initiative—Continued 


loss adjustment, is not properly a 
part of the producer’s responsibility. 
[ have heard some attorneys refer 
to participation in loss adjustments 
as an act constituting practice of law. 
It escapes me, however, how a man 
can be charged with so complete a 
knowledge of insurance as to be per- 
mitted, in fact licensed, to prescribe 
for his clients on one hand and yet 


be credited with so limited a knowl- 
edge of the subject as to be held 
unable to decide, after the 
whether it is covered and, if so, to 
what extent. 

So, practice of law notwithstand- 
ing, our ideal broker must know 
what he has sold, both before and 
after the loss. Before the producer 
voluntarily accepts such a responsi- 
bility he should stop to consider 
just what this responsibility actually 
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means, It requires an actual appli- 
cation of the knowledge which he 
gained in his solicitation pre-ap- 
proach work. It requires that prior 
to the loss he extended his pre- 
approach analysis to learn something 
of the operating, the financial and 
the accounting practices of his client. 
He must be able to certify to his 
client that the claim is a proper claim 
insofar as coverage is concerned and 
that its extent is stated with fairness 
both to insured and insurer. 

There is one field in corporate 
insurance where the producer can 
prove his worth in a rather dramatic 
manner. It is generally agreed that 
the producer has the responsibilty 
for reviewing all workmen’s com- 
pensation loss experience. Thus, he 
should make absolutely certain that 
the payroll audit is correct. All pay- 
roll should be charged according to 
classification, He should make sure 
that it is the proper classification, 
however, and not rely on the under- 
writer or payroll auditor who has 
made the decision. 

It will be found that the all-inclu- 
sive nature of many classifications 
creates an unfair charge in many 
industries because, in covering so 
much area, and striking an average 
for the industry, the more hazardous 
exposures are unduly benefited and 
the minimum exposures unfairly 
burdened. If necessary, the pro- 
ducer should take matters of this 
nature before the proper rating au- 
thorities and request relief. 

The second part of the producer’s 
review of workmen’s compensation 
loss experience requires a checking 
of the experience rating data which 
results in the percentage credit or 
debit deviation from the standard 
rate. While it is not the rule, it is 
sometimes found that cases are 
charged to one employer when they 
should have been charged to another. 
It is also acknowledged that dupli- 
cation may take place both within a 
particular year and in consecutive 
years. For instance, a claim may 
show up in January and February of 
the current year or they may show 
up in December of the prior year and 
January of the current year. As a 
result the loss value is duplicated. 
If the claim happens to be a major 
one the cost of the duplication can 
be substantial. The result of the pro- 
ducer’s investigation is most bene- 
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ficial to the insurance company and 
to the producer. 


No insurance company wishes to 
have a mistake of this sort on its 
books and I have found that they are 
extremely grateful when an alert 
producer helps them to correct a 
source of embarrassment. Also, in 
correcting the error before it is found 
by the insured or by a competitor, 
the probability of loss of the line is 
reduced. 


The Review of 
Retrospective Adjustments 


Equally important is the review 
of the retrospective adjustment 
which, through revaluation of out- 
standing reserves or payment of 
losses, increases or decreases the 
retrospective premium. In this por- 
tion of the review, the producer is 
sometimes subjected to criticism by 
the insurance company. Insurance 
companies feel that the reserves 
which have been placed on work- 
men’s compensation claims by their 
examiners are fair and reasonable 
otherwise the reserves would be re- 
vised. Some companies hold that the 
reserves should not be reviewed by 
producer or insured. At this point 
I would like to dispel the possible 
impression that a request for re- 
view indicates disbelief, In most in- 
stances, the insured hopes to pin- 
point and obviate the cause of acci- 
dent. He endeavors to reduce the 
severity of injuries. He does his 
utmost to carry out an educational 
program in his organization. 

It should be obvious that, when 
case reserves abruptly rise, the em- 
ployer will wish to reinvestigate his 
entire situation. He will want to 
learn not only the extent of increase 
but the reason for the increase. On 
the other hand, should the insurance 
company reject the review those 
who are not familiar with insurance 
practices may conclude that the re- 
fusal is because of excessive reserves. 

After all, each of the parties to the 
workmen’s compensation contract 
has both rights and obligations : 
The employee—the beneficiary, has 
many. rights and few obligations, the 
major of which is that he suffer an 
injury. His rights are set by statute. 
The employer—the insured, has 
two sets of rights and two of obli- 
gations, They stem from the work- 
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men’s compensation law and from 
the policy. He must pay the em- 
ployee for all compensable injuries. 
He contracts with an insurance com- 
pany to assume the legal financial 
obligation. He retains certain pen- 
alty obligations. Also, he pays a 
premium charged by the insurance 
company. A portion of the pre- 
mium is arrived at by an ex parte 
action, the setting of reserves. 

The company—the “professional 
risk carrier” assumes the insured’s 





statutory and common-law liability 
to his employees. It has the right to 
make investigations and loss adjust- 
ments and to set up claims reserves 
according to its best judgment. It 
must act in full faith and not load 
case reserves for its own benefit. 
While charges of this nature have 
been made, I am of the opinion that 
they are wholly unfounded. At most, 
I am certain, no insurance company 
can be charged with more than ex- 
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Room for Initiative—Continued 


cessive caution. There is nothing, 
however, in the policy which creates 
a right to refuse review. There is 
a custom in the insurance business 
by which only company representa- 
tives and insurance commissioners 
are considered as having a proper 
interest in rate regulation. Evidently 
this thinking spills over, at times, 
into the secondary phase, rate appli- 
cation. This is bad public relations. 
It is hoped that all insurance com- 
panies will, in time, welcome the 
interest of insured and producer. 
The producer—party to the negotia- 
tion but not to the contract, has an 
almost proprietary the 
Yet 
find himself in an ex 
parte position. He should not do this 
voluntarily. 


interest in 
operations under the contract. 
he too, can 


Experience and Knowledge 


While the foregoing applies pri- 
marily to workmen’s compensation, 
the same reasoning must be followed 


with respect to liability insurance. 


We now reach that part of the 
insurance producer’s responsibility 
which places the greatest demand on 
experience and knowledge. 

This is the continued study of the 
overall exposure in order that chang- 
ing conditions, internal or external, 
do not become the source of unantici- 
pated problems. It is true that many 
of the problems which are discov- 
ered will not be insured. There al- 
Ways are some situations which are 
subject to acceptance as calculated 
risks. On these, after their discovery, 
the producer is well advised to point 
out that the exposure is limited in 
its loss possibility although the prob- 
ability of loss is definite. He may 
recommend a reserve fund as a form 
of self insurance upon the observance 
of exposures which are less probable 
but which, should they occur, may 
be moderately extensive in their loss 
possibility. In short the producer's 
first thought is, which action is most 
beneficial for his client. Should the 
client insure this exposure fully or 
take a chance without 
The decision should never be made 
on the basis of “Will I receive a com- 


insurance ? 


mission?” or “Will he think I am 
trying to load him up if I suggest 
that he insure this exposure ?” 


Imagination and Integrity 


The insurance producer whose 
services are most sought after by 
those who are in the field of corpo- 
rate insurance administration has 
the imagination of a research worker, 
the impartiality and integrity of a 
judge. On second thought, it might 
be well for him to have the bedside 
manner of the old family doctor, too. 
There are times when all of us need 
to be whacked on the knuckles or to 
have it pointed out to us that we 
don’t necessarily run the whole 
show. The old family doctor’s at- 
titude might help a lot and if a pro- 
ducer has these qualities, if he will 
accept his obligations and if he has 
acquired a sound basic knowledge 
of insurance, law and economics, he 
will have the pleasant experience of 
handling referred rather than solic- 
ited business, a most enviable state 
of affairs. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1954 





ASSETS 


CasH IN BANKs AND ON HAND 
BONDs: 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL 


$20,043,426. 
2,193 263. 
1,018,726. 
21,280,168. 





Tota. Bonps 
STOCKs: 
PusLic UTILITY 
BANK AND INSURANCE 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


2,397 O15. 
966,033. 
1,891,461. 





ToTaL Stocks 
MortGaGE Loans 
UNCOLLECTED PREMIUMS (Not Over 90 Days) 
INTEREST ACCRUED AND OTHER ADMITTED ASSETS 


»446,713. 


5,254,510. 


59,312. 
559,899, 
758,852. 





ToTaL ADMITTED ASSETs 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE FOR CLAIMS AND CLAIM EXPENSE 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS 

FuNps HELp UNDER REINSURANCE TREATIES 
TAXES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL 

SURPLUS 


$ 2,000,000.00 
10,794,625.64 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


3,616,874. 


27,751,567.5 

8,815,526.2 
949,083. 
,306,070. 


794,625.64 





TOTAL 


stocks at market. On the basis of June 30, 1954, actual market values for all bonds and 


ties carried at $4,265,159.12 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 





REINSURANCE IN MULTIPLE LINES 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
107 William Street 


CHICAGO 
175 West Jackson 


SAN FRANCISCO 


114 Sansome Street 





Bonds are valued on an amortized basis, insurance stocks at their respective book values 
stocks 
Total Admitted Assets would be $54,319,358.45. Surplus to Policyholders would be $13 497,110.06. Se 


3,616,874.03 


and all other 
owned 


curt 


LOS ANGELES 
1141 W. 6th Street 
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AMICO 





Through the years, AMICO has contributed to public and industrial safety 
through its agents and... 


CENTRAL AUTOMOBILE SAFETY COMMITTEE —meets every month 
to study accident causes and guard against recurrence. 


LIFE SAVING AWARDS-—are presented to those employees of policy- 
holders who, through quick thinking and accident prevention practices, 
save another’s life. 

KEMPER FOUNDATION FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY —contributes finan- 
cially for the training of outstanding municipal policy traffic officers at the 


Traffic institute, Northwestern university. 


These are among the public safety projects that have gained recognition 
for AMICO and its representatives nationwide. 





Nou-Cancellalle Trends and Outlech 


RICHARD H. MORSE 
Associate Actuary 
Monarch Life Insurance Company 


URING a period of approxi- 

mately twenty years, between 

1930 and 1950, the sale of 
non-cancellable accident and sickness 
insurance was concentrated _ pri- 
marily in a few New England com- 
panies. Largely because they had 
placed reasonable limits on the in- 
demnity provided by their policies, 
these companies had avoided the 
non-cancellable debacle of the early 
1930’s and had continued to develop 
a successful non-cancellable 
With the recent interest of com- 
panies in non-cancellable accident 
and insurance, it would 
seem appropriate to trace briefly its 
history. A review of non-cancellable 
developments indicates that there 
have been three important phases. 
Lifetime Indemnity Policies: The 
first phase covered the period of ap- 
proximately 1915 to 1930 and was 
marked by the rise and fall of the 
lifetime indemnity concept. During 
this period a number of companies 
wrote policies with indemnity pay- 
able so long as the disability lasted. 
Most of these companies discovered 
that they were experiencing heavy 
losses from this business and discon- 
tinued its further sale. 


line. 


sickness 


Modification of Lifetime Indemnity 
Concept: During the early part of 
the period when non-cancellable life- 
time indemnity policies were being 
sold, two important developments 
occurred. These were the introduc- 
tion, in 1918, of non-cancellable pol- 
icies with an aggregate limit and, in 
1921, of policies with an indemnity 
limit for each disability. The former 
limited the indemnity paid on any 
one disability or all disabilities col- 
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lectively to a specified number of 
months, while the latter provided a 
limit on the period of payment with 
respect to any one continuous period 
of disability. The limits were usually 
between one and two years. These 
kinds of non-cancellable policies have 
been sold continuously since their 
introduction. The general results 
have been satisfactory so long as 
overinsurance has been avoided and 
conservative underwriting practices 
followed. Over the years indemnity 
limits have been increased to as long 
as fifteen years, but the bulk of the 
business is still written with limits 
of two years or less on the indemnity 
payable for any one continuous dis- 
ability. Policies of this type with 
comparatively short indemnity limits 
are sold to individuals in a wide 
range of occupations, while those 
with long limits are generally offered 
only in the classes including rela- 
tively non-hazardous occupations. 
Current Phase: The third important 
phase began with the recent entrance 
of a number of companies into the 
non-cancellable field and the exten- 
sion of the non-cancellable principle 
to other than loss of time disability 
policies. Since 1950 a number of 
large and important life insurance 
companies have entered the non-can- 
cellable field. Others are contem- 
plating or making plans for this step. 
Some of these companies had never 
before issued accident and sickness 
insurance, while others had been ac- 
tive in the group field but not the 


individual. These additions, not only 
to the non-cancellable business but 
to the individual accident and sick- 
ness business as well, should be of 
benefit to the insuring public. The 
large sales forces of these companies 
possessing established contacts with 
many life insurance policyholders 
should increase substantially the ex- 
posure of the public to non-cancell- 
able accident and sickness insurance 
with the natural result being to in- 
crease substantially the percentage 
of the population with such protec- 
tion. Also the home office staffs of 
these companies will be devoting sub 
stantial time to accident and sickness 
insurance in the development of new 
and improved benefits and in im- 
proving the techniques of selling and 
The 
sharpened competition created by 
additional insurers and agents, if not 
misdirected, can be of great benefit 
to the industry and to the public. 


administering this insurance. 


Until very recent years the non- 
cancellable principle applied pri- 
marily to policies providing indem 
nity for loss of time. Although bene- 
fits for hospital, surgical, and nurs- 
ing benefits have been available un- 
der non-cancellable loss of time pol 
icies for many years, they have been 
for the most part included as inci- 
dental features of the policy or by 
rider. Several insurers now offer 
such benefits in hospital or hospital 
and surgical policies which are true 
non-cancellable and guaranteed re 
newable policies or which belong to 
a new category of policy in which 
the insurer surrenders or limits its 
right to refuse renewal. 


(Continued on thé next page} 





Trends and Outlooks—Continued 


The non-cancellable and guaran- 
teed renewable policy has become 
identified through its development 
over the years as a policy which is 
renewable by the insured during the 
guaranteed renewable period speci- 
hed by the payment of the premiums 
stipulated in the policy. The insurer 
cannot cancel or terminate the pol- 
icy nor increase the premiums or 
amend its terms. During the guar- 
anteed renewable period, the option 
of continuing the insurance rests 
solely in the hands of the insured. 

Within the past year new types of 
renewal provisions have been de- 
veloped and introduced. First is a 
policy which reserves to the insured 


the right to renew up to a specified 
age, subject only to the timely pay- 
ment of premiums, but instead of 
stipulating the renewal premiums in 
the policy, the insurer reserves the 
right to change at any time and from 
time to time the table of rates appli- 
cable to future renewal premium 
periods. 

This type of renewal provision is 
a logical development for policies 
providing reimbursement for serv- 
ices and supplies subject to a blanket 
limit, such as miscellaneous hospital 
expenses and blanket medical ex- 
penses or the so-called ‘‘medical dis- 
aster” or “major medical’ policies, 
since the amount of benefits payable 
will be affected by the price level if 
the maximum reimbursement is sub- 





He’s Protected — Naturally 


Not much can bother the tough old Rhino! Your assured can now 
enjoy that same feeling of security with the all-in-one protection 
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stantially greater than the average 
amount payable. To offer such bene- 
fits at stipulated premiums guaran- 
teed over a long period of time in- 
volves either considerable risk of 
loss to the insurer because of the 
possibility of price levels rising 
higher than contemplated or the es- 
tablishment of redundant rates. 
However, if the policy gives the in- 
surer the right to change the pre- 
miums, the actuary can more confi- 
dently establish premiums which 
closely follow recent experience, 
knowing that if future experience 
indicates necessary rate adjustments, 
they can be made effective in rela- 
tively short order and can be made 
applicable to business then on the 
books. It would seem also that this 
principle would tend to encourage 
experimentation in the development 
of new types of benefits by com- 
panies specializing in non-cancellable 
policies. 

Another variation in the renewal 
provision has been recently intro- 
duced in a policy which is renewable 
at the insurer’s premium rate at the 
time of renewal subject to the 
option of the insurer to refuse re- 
newal by notice to the insured but 
with specified restrictions on this 
right of nonrenewal. This policy 
provides that the insurer will not 
refuse renewal solely on the basis of 
a change in the physical condition 
of the insured. The basic important 
difference between this policy and 
the one which may be renewed in 
any event at the premium established 
by the company is that the insurer 
with this policy may, if conditions 
warrant, completely terminate all 
policies on an unsatisfactory policy 
form by announcement; whereas 
with the other form, the insurer may 
not refuse to renew under any cir- 
cumstances, 


The underwriting of non-cancell- 
able business must be approached 
with due regard to the basic prob- 
lems in accident and sickness in- 
surance and with the realization that 
the company is assuming a long-term 
commitment. As has been suggested 
by my comments on the history of 
the business, the basic structure of 
the policy is of great importance. 
The policy must clearly state the 
benefits which are payable and the 
conditions under which the company 
intends to pay them. This does not 
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mean, however, that the non-can- 
cellable policy must be restrictive. 
In fact, some of the policies most 
free from restrictive provisions and 
technical terms are found among 
those of the non-cancellable variety. 
However, because of the special 
rights reserved to the policyholder 
in a non-cancellable policy, it be- 
comes very important to define with 
the greatest possible clarity such 
terms as total disability, continuous 
period of disability, and other key 
words and phrases. 


lor example, because of the long- 
term nature of the contracts and the 
tendency of judicial interpretation 
to enlarge upon the contract pro- 
visions, the companies which write 
most of the non-cancellable accident 
and sickness policies today either 
do not employ the “his occupation”’ 
definition of disability common in 
commercial contracts or use it with 
certain modifications. While probably 
in at least ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred the payment of bene- 
fits will be the same whether disabil- 
ity is defined as inability to perform 
the duties of his regular occupation 
or as the inability to perform the 
duties of any gainful occupation for 
which he is reasonably fitted, there is 
increasing evidence that the former 
definition invites claims for disabil- 
ity from people who are fully em- 
ployed although at a different occu- 
pation from that followed before 
their disability. This type of defi- 
nition may, therefore, become a 
hazard to the insurer without pro- 
viding any additional protection to 
the insured against a true disability. 


The underwriting or selection of 
risks also takes on increased im- 
portance when the policyholder has 
the right of renewal until age sixty- 
five or other specified age at termina- 
tion. To do a sound job of under- 
writing, the home office underwriter 
needs complete information. Conse- 
quently, the applications for non- 
cancellable usually include as many 
questions as will be found in a non- 
medical application for life insurance. 
In addition to this information, med- 
ical examinations are required in 
many cases, particularly where the 
amount of indemnity is large or the 
indemnity limit is long or if there is 
some indication of a current impair- 
ment or unfavorable medical history, 
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in such a situation? 


READING, 





Needed-a Check for *500 


Picture this patient without Polio insurance! He’s a prisoner in an iron 
lung... unable to earn wages... faced with a procession of bills 
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American Casualty’s Dread Disease Policy lets YOU be the banker 
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Policy, write for details today. (In New Jersey, coverage is Polio—only). 
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Important, however, as is the 
physical condition of the insured and 
his medical history, the experienced 
underwriter places equal, or per- 
haps greater, emphasis on the charac- 
ter of the applicant and on his eco- 
nomic and occupational stability. 
These factors assume particular sig- 


nificance in accident and sickness 


insurance because of the subjective 
nature of the risk insured against. 
Because we must rely so much upon 
an accurate appraisal of the char- 
acter and reputation of the applicant, 
the writing agent’s part in the selec- 
tion of risks should not be mini- 


mized. He is usually the only per- 
connected with the company 
who has the benefit of seeing the ap- 
plicant and talking with him and 
getting to know something about his 
reputation and integrity. Inspec- 
tion reports, also, are of great value 
in this connection, but do not obvi- 
ate the insurer’s 
agent. 


son 


reliance on the 


Overinsurance is a problem which 
is not often encountered in life in- 
surance but is a constant danger in 
the underwriting of accident and 
sickness insurance whether cancell- 

(Continued on the next page) 








Trends and Outlooks—Continued 


able or non-cancellable. In almost 
every case of disability, however 
valid it may be, there is a transitional 
or convalescent period between to- 
tal disability and complete recovery, 
usually with no clear indication as 
to precisely when disability can be 
said to have ended. Obviously, the 
desire of the claimant to terminate 
the disabled status will depend upon 
his interest in returning to work 
which in turn, will depend very 
largely on the relationship of his 


disability income to the take-home 
pay he may be able to earn. Under 
commercial insurance the insurer 
may employ the prorating provision 
for other insurance and may also 
make use of its right to cancel or 
refuse renewal where it finds that 
overinsurance is involved, or malin- 
gering has occurred. With non-can- 
cellable insurance the carrier can 
resort to neither of these measures. 
The conservative underwriter, who 
limits his issue to a reasonable 
amount, may and often does find 
that another underwriter has super- 
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imposed additional insurance, mak- 
ing both insurers subject to the 
hazard of overinsurance. The only 
protection to the insurer against 
such superimposed business is to in- 
clude in the policy an average earn- 
ings clause under which benefits may 
be prorated if they exceed the in- 
sured’s average earnings prior to 
the commencement of disability. 
Since the use of this clause has oc- 
curred principally since the depres- 
sion of the ’30’s, it has not been put 
to a real test in a deflationary period. 
It offers the promise of some relief, 
however, from a condition of general 
overinsurance should there be a 
widespread reduction in salaries and 
wages at some future time, and also 
may discourage the insured from 
seeking additional insurance in ex- 
cess of sound limits. 

In addition to careful policy 
draftsmanship and selection of risks, 
the successful underwriting of non- 
cancellable business depends upon a 
continuing analysis of the actual 
morbidity experience. Such an 
analysis is essential to determine 
whether premium rates in use are 
adequate and equitable, whether 
proper underwriting standards are 
being maintained, whether the re- 
sults obtained from the various pro- 
visions and conditions written in the 
policies are those which were in- 
tended or expected. Such analyses 
are also necessary to test the suit- 
ability of the occupational classifi- 
cations being used, of ratings for 
overweight and other substandard 
classifications, and of the results ob- 
tained from agencies and agents. 

A unique characteristic of accident 
and sickness insurance is the high 
claim frequency involved under most 
policies currently sold. Because of 
this high claim frequency and the 
consequent large number of claims, 
it becomes possible to make signifi- 
cant studies of comparatively small 
groups of policies, such as the busi- 
ness in an agency or even that of a 
single agent. Since the agent exerts 
so much influence on the quality of 
the selection of risks and since the 
results of his selection can be tested 
from the actual experience if he is 
a producer of a substantial volume 
of business, the analysis of the ex- 
perience of individual producing 
agents becomes a matter of consider- 
able importance. 
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F. GERARD MUELLER 
Baltimore, Maryland 


INSURANCE vs. PROVINCIALISM 


HE greatness of insurance is 

evident all about us, whether 

we read the financial pages of 
the local newspaper or walk along 
the streets of our Metropolitan cen- 
ters and gaze up, sometimes awe 
struck, at the magnificent temples 
which have been erected as the 
“Home Office”. Insurance is great 
primarily, not because of the num- 
ber of digits in the balance sheets 
or because of the architectural and 
engineering accomplishments — evi- 
denced in home office edifices, but 
because of its service to mankind 
mankind the world over. Therefore, 
by its very nature insurance is an 
international industry. 


An Irreplaceable Requisite 


Its acceptance as an almost in- 
herent necessity of modern day liv- 
ing and certainly an irreplaceable re- 
quisite to finance and commerce is 
one of the leading factors which have 
contributed to the internationaliza- 
tion, so to speak, of the insurance 
industry. It has been a great asset 
in that it has helped to preserve the 
practice of one of our fundamental 
human rights, insofar as it has 
offered protection to the common 
man from 
catastrophe. 


loss due to disaster or 

The ordinary man 
could not preserve his property and 
thus participate in this basic right if 
it were not for the protection af- 
forded him by the insurance in- 
dustry. 

We know from history that com- 
merce must be regulated, particularly 
a public service industry. This is 
primarily true because of a few who 
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have sought to place their own aims 
and their 
men—whether they be 
consumer, 


fellow 
merchant, 
partner or stockholder. 
To protect the innocent from the 
avarice and greed of these few, laws 
were enacted which were applicable 
to all participating in certain activi- 
ties. 


ambitions above 


Insurance is one of these acti- 
vities. Statutes and regulations ap- 
plicable to insurance in the United 
States are as great in number as 
they are different in the treatment 
of a given subject. The only simi- 
larity in the codes of the various 
states is that all provide that in- 
surance will be administered by a 
designated officer or board in the 
state. Liberally speaking, some of 
the statutes may be termed analo- 
gous, but | 
One 


would go no further. 
is contained in 
the greater portion of the various 
that and pagan 
idea, an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. 


feature which 


codes is barbaric 
This statute, which no 
fundamental legal philosophy can 
accept, since it is antithetical to the 
very idea of law itself, has been re- 
named 
tory”. 


“reciprocal and or retalia- 


Federal Regulation 


We, as Americans, do not want 
Federal regulation of insurance. It 
is evident recent actions of 
Congress, particularly the McCarran 
{ct that it does not desire to assume 
the regulation of insurance. The 
following is a partial quotation of 
this act: 


“cc 


from 


Congress hereby declares that 


the continued regulation and 


taxation by the several states of the 
business of insurance is in the public 
interest, and that silence on the part 
of Congress shall not be construed 
to impose any barrier to the regula- 
tion or taxation of such business by 
the several states.” 

This, I believe, is a fundamental 
statement. However, it must be 
pointed out that public interest does 
not begin and end with state boun- 
daries. State legis!ators must realize 
this. Since it is apparent from the 
section recorded above and opinions 
of the Supreme Court in interpreting 
the McCarran Act that 
does not want to regulate insurance, 
it is just as apparent that Congress 
does not want the force 
them to take over the jurisdiction of 
insurance. The act, in the opinion of 
this writer, provides a definite chal- 
lenge to the states. A state Legisla- 
ture through the legislation it enacts 
can regulate insurance but it can by 
the same token strangle insurance. 
We need only call to mind the words 
spoken by Chief justice Marshall in 
the famous McCullough vs 
Maryland, in which he stated 
the power to tax is the power to 
destroy”. 


Congress 


States to 


case 


Forty-eight states would not, at 
least in the foreseeable future, adopt 
a uniform similar 
to some of the other uniform codes 
now in existence in most. states. 
However, the could adopt 
certain uniform laws with regard to 


insurance code, 


states 


specific phases of the regulation of 
insurance. Such uniform acts could 
provide for the admission of com- 
panies, the licensing of agents and 

[Onatnial.on tha nant 
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or more than 100 
FS... the trade mark 
of the ‘Hanover Fire’ 
has been emblematic of 
unquestioned security to 
policyholders and a 
pledge of service to pro- 
ducers. It is a guarantee 
of strength and depend- 
ability—it is indicative 
of a spirit of fair dealing 
and friendly coopera- 
tion. 


Established on Hanover 
Square, New York City, 
in 1852, the company is 


a nationwide aggressive 
organization whose fa- 
cilities are always avail- 
able to further the best 
interests of its producers. 


You are cordially invited 
to avail yourself of these 
factors of sound security 
and specialized service 
by writing to: 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 








Insurance Vs. Provincialism—Cont. 


brokers, regulation of rates, etc. The 
adoption of such uniform require- 
ments would at least indicate a con- 
certed effort on the part of the states 
to give an international industry 
some semblance of the recognition 
which is its due. The National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has made attempts to estab- 
lish uniformity. The association, 
however, is merely a group of in- 
dividuals, for the most part political 
appointees, who have authority over 
the administration of the laws and 
regulations of the states. State legis- 
lators themselves must recognize 
that the insurance industry performs 
a vital service to the public. Their 
recognition should not be premised 
on the fact that it is an excellent 
source of revenue. The states should 
not permit their political sub-divi- 
sions to prey on the insurance com- 
panies with a variety of taxes and 
regulations. 


On the Way Out 


Modern insurance, particularly, in 
the United States, met a serious 
challenge in its early history. A 
cursory glance at the history of life 
insurance and the records of the 
Armstrong investigations in particu- 
lar will illustrate this point. The in- 
surance industry has met this chal- 
lenge; it has withstood the test of 
time. To use the vernacular—in- 
surance is here to stay. However, 
provincialism is on the way out. It 
has been dying a slow death, at least 
since the end of the First World 
War. The trend of the times, the 
proximity with which a man now 
finds himself to a person who just 
a few years ago was a foreigner 
across the far distant sea, cannot 
and will not permit provincialism. 
Insurance is a vital part of the trend 
of the times. The regulation of in- 
surance should not be Victorian in 
scope. 

The benefits which would derive 
from such a system would be of gain 
not only to the insurance companies 
but also of inestimable value to the 
policyholders. - Millions of dollars 
could be saved. The reduction of 
expenses brought about by a scienti- 
fic and orderly approach to the regu- 
lation of insurance would be passed 
on to the policvholders in the form of 


lower premiums, not to mention the 
far reaching value of retaining basic 
rights on the state level of govern- 
ment. Therefore, it should behoove 
every thinking American to demand 
a sound, reasonable and educated 
approach, by state legislators, to the 
regulation of one of private enter- 
prise’s most vital services to man- 
kind. 


TEXAS COMMITTEE FORMED 


AT A SPECIAL MEETING Called by 
the Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners a committee of prominent 
insurance men was formed to con- 
sider the problems arising out of the 
recent rash of failures among Texas 
companies. After conferring with 
their organizations, the members 
will decide whether they can best 
function as an advisory group to 
the commissioners, as a medium of 
education for the general public or 
as the recommenders of specific 
legislation. The third function is 
considered the least likely for the 
group to undertake. Both companies 
and associations are represented on 
the committee of which Travis T. 
Wallace, president of the Great 
American Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany, and Earl W. Gammage, vice 
president and general counsel of the 
Pan American Group, are co-chair- 
men. 


LIABILITY RATE CHANGES 


REVISED BODILY INJURY liability 
rates for manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ liability and owners’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ liability area and 
frontage classifications filed by the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
became effective June 28 in Kansas. 
On a statewide basis M. and C. rates 
are reduced 25.0% and O. L. and 
T. rates increased 9.7%. 

Revised bodily injury liability in- 
surance rates for owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ area and frontage classi- 
fications filed in Texas by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers become effective August 1. 
The revisions result in an average 
statewide increase of approximately 
19%. Effective last May 1, the Bu- 
reau reduced manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ bodily injury liability 
rates 14%. 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


COLORADO 


NEW YORK 


CANADA 





RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 











Hoey, Extuison & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Writtnc Att Crasses or INSURANCE 
Loca aNp Country Wipe 








FOUNDED 1864 


ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 





FLORIDA 


NORTH CAROLINA 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 


Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 1901 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





TEXAS 





U. S. UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
Managing General Agents 
931 S.W. IST ST. 
MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 








LOUISIANA 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
1400 LANCASTER AVENUE 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 











WM. A. MARBURY & CO. 
Managing General Agents 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA 











T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 





REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


759 Victoria Square, Montreal |, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 











ROY MARTIN & CO., INC. 
Managing General Agents 


508 Industries 
New Orleans, La. 


Tel. CAnal 4566-67 
LOUISIANA MISSISSIPPI 





FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
tussock DALLAS = san ANTONIO 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 











R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 


Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


UTAH 





Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 
Sun Life Buliding, Montreal 
Agents and Brokers 


or 
Insurance and Reinsurance 


Associate Offices at 
116 John Street. New York 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago 


also 
Stewart, Smith & Co., Limited, London, England 











MONTANA 


THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








WEST VIRGINIA 


A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bldg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 
Throughout Canada 








H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 
MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 


Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 











ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 


For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 








COMPETITION 
pretty stiff from some company 
or policy? Learn all about 
them—and your own compa- 
nies and policies in BEST'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
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from other Fields 


Your Best Sales Tool 


OT LONG AGO a friend of mine 

who I have always regarded 

as the kind of a salesman who 
“could sell refrigerators to the Es- 
kimos” confided to me that selling 
wasn't as easy a job as | thought. 
As a matter of fact he was sure he 
was losing his grip. He felt his main 
problem was his voice. “You know,” 
he said, “by the end of the day I 
feel that I just can’t say another 
word. My throat scratches. I seem 
to be screaming, and I sound like a 
What in 


wrong with me?” 


boy soprano. thunder is 


The more [| thought about this the 
more I realized how important voice 
is to a salesman. Undoubtedly it 1s 
his best tool. Through his voice the 
salesman carries on his life's work. 
Sut, like most people, that salesman 
thinks too little about it. We have 
a voice, we can speak, and therefore 
we inquire very little about the proc- 
ess. That is where the trouble lies. 


Psychologists say “speech is an 
over-laid function.” By that they 
mean we are not born with speech 
but pick it up as we go along, largely 
through imitation. If parents 
are “speech conscious” we will prob- 


our 
ably be so too. However, practi- 
cally every adolescent passes through 
a phase of belonging to the gang 
and during that time the chief cri- 
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RAYMOND HODGES 


Richmond Professional Institute, 


College of William and Mary 





You'll lose money if you bet that 
you know how your voice sounds to 
other people, particularly your cus- 
tomers. It is strange that so few 
salesmen take time to analyze their 
most important selling tool, or that 
so few companies include it in their 
sales training curricula. 











terion appears to be to speak as slo- 
venly as possible. This becomes a 
habit and, unfortunately, a great 
many of us never break that habit. 

The chap I mentioned above needed 
to relax. The reason for the scratchi- 
ness in his throat was tension. One 
of the best ways to get rid of that 
tension is to yawn. Now I know 
what your first reaction is going to 
be: “But I can’t yawn in the cus- 


tomer’s face!’” Of course you can't. 


“Charley's wife says he's coming down with 
an ulcer. Why don't you take your ich seri- 
ously?” 


But just to please me yawn right 
now—lI’ll even risk your going to 
sleep and never finishing this article. 

Now, if you are still with me, 
notice how relaxed your 
throat feels. That’s just the way it 
should feel while you are speaking. 
In other words, your job is to con- 
centrate on keeping that feeling. 
Another way to achieve the same 
effect is to stretch your head as far 
back as you can and then slowly 
rotate it. Do this several times. 
Again, your throat is relaxed. Keep 
it that way. 


please 


With your tension gone try a 
simple sentence such as, “Make 
people want to do business with 
you.” Read that aloud. First put the 
emphasis on make. Next try people. 
Now want. Go on through the sen- 
tence. You will shortly see how 
many different meanings can be had 
from that sentence through the use 
of emphasis. 

Proper emphasis can be achieved 
by either raising or lowering the 
pitch or through volume change. 
We Americans are afraid of pitch. 
We usually talk in a monotone. 
While an Englishman would say : 


little boat 
jolly down 
a on the 
“T’ve 


: ” 
river. 
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We would probably say, “I’ve got 
a swell boat down there.” 


Limited Pitch Range 


If you really want to see how 
limited your pitch range is find mid- 
dle C on the piano and try counting 
as you play each note above that 
middle C. Don’t sing. Speak each 
note as you count. Did you get very 
far before you were straining? Try 
the same thing going down the scale. 
Unless I miss my guess you didn’t 
get too far this time either. Test 
yourself on a paragraph, reading it 
aloud. How did it sound? Did you 
have any rising inflections? Any 
falling inflections? The more you 
read aloud the more proficient you 
will become with pitch changes. Ex- 
periment reading your favorite poem. 
Do it over two or three times. Which 
got the real meaning? Which was 
most pleasant to listen to? 


Above I said emphasis could be 
achieved by pitch changes or change 
in volume. What about volume? 


Volume is a matter of breath con- 
trol. Breathing for life is one thing 
and breathing for speech is some- 
thing else. A man can get very nicely 
through life using only his chest 
muscles which act like a bellows and 
force the necessary air through his 
lungs up into the larynx. For good 
speech, however, he will be much 
better off if he also uses his dia- 
phragm and breathes way down low. 
When he does this he not only is 
using a bellows but also has the 
same action as a bicycle pump. 
Furthermore his lungs contain a 
great deal more air and he can go 
on talking in such a way that it 
doesn't seem his breath comes “in 
short pants.”” If we have plenty of 
breath there is no reason why we 
can’t have plenty of volume. A good 
“Fore” so 
that a man twenty-five yards away 
can hear you. Then suppose he is 
fifty yards away. Then a hundred 
yards. And so on. 


exercise to try is saying 


All along I have been suggesting 
exercises. There is no other way to 


improve your voice. Only you can 
do it. However, the task is not hard 
and if you will keep at it you will 
be happy with the results. If it is 
at all possible to record your voice 
don’t miss the opportunity. It will 
be quite a shock to you and you will 
insist there is something wrong with 
the machine and you definitely do 
not sound like that. The fact of the 
matter is you do sound like that. 


The greatest differentiating factor 
between man and the lower animals 
is this wonderful God-given gift 
which we call voice or speech. Since 
it is the greatest means of commu- 
nication we should use it to the 
greatest advantage. By becoming 
conscious of the greatest of your 
tools, by listening to people around 
you, and by intelligent practice you 
can be satisfied with your voice. You 
won't wonder if you are losing your 
grip. Perhaps you might even “sell 
refrigerators to the Eskimos.” 


Reprinted from Salesman’s Digest. Copyright 


1954 by Salesman’s Digest, Inc., 21 West Huron 


Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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A DIGEST OF 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING IDEAS 


ELLING PARADE 


What Comes of Dedication 


THE SALESMAN TOLD ME: “‘l have 
just made a serious mistake. It will 
take me two weeks of solid rest to 
get over it.” 

“What mistake is that?” 

“T spent a day working with Ben 
Matlick.”’ 


“IT knew Matlick by reputation; 


REGiIsTEeReoD 


secret! That’s also where I made my 
mistake !”’ 

“Come clean,” I admonished ; “tell 
me about the secret and the mis- 
take.” 

“They're one and the same.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Hard work!” the salesman said. 
“Man, he walked the legs right off 
me! I never worked so hard in 
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knew him to be one of the most suc- 
cessful men in a hard selling field— 
service. So anything a successful 
salesman does, including wearing 
another salesman out, interests me. 
I asked the salesman for details. | 
got them. Now you 


are going to 


vet them: 
A Lone Wolf 


“Because Ben Matlick earns so 
much more money than I, I wanted 
to see how he did it. So I arranged 
to spend a day with him. It wasn’t 
easy to do. He is a lone wolf, doesn’t 
like anyone to watch his methods. 
But he made an exception for me. 
that’s where | 


Soy, learned his 
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my life. Do you want to know how 
many calls we made in one day?” 

“Yes.” 

“Forty-six. We made forty-six 
calls, and Matlick gave six complete 
full dress presentations. He also 
made three sales, earned himself a 
good many hundred dollars for his 
day's work.” 

| happen to know that Matlick was 
not putting on a show for this sales 
man. He was working to his usual 
pattern. He works that way day 
after day, year after year. He lets 
nothing interfere with his schedule. 
He is the most dedicated salesman 
I think I ever came across. And he 
is also one of the most successful. 


by Chas. . Roch 


Those two things, dedication and 
success, are twin concomitants in 
this selling profession, and wherever 
you find a salesman who is dedicated 
you find one who is successful. 

A dedicated salesman is merely 
one who puts first things in his life 
first—which is his work. He hasn't 
time for golf, alcohol, horse races, 
or women when he should be on the 
job. He is dedicated to the pro- 
position of Sales, Sales, Sales. 

That’s the price every salesman 
pays for selling success, come to 
think of it. 


How to Prove Claims 


It’s ALL VERY WELL to win a pros- 
pect’s attention—is absolutely néces- 
sary to do it; it’s all very well to 
put on a good demonstration 

essential that you do; but in the 
final analysis sales only come when 
proof is present. You have to know 
how to prove your claims absolutely 

or no sales. 


Here is a check-list of proving 
methods. Why don’t you run over 
it and see how many of these 
methods you are not using but 
could easily add to your selling pro- 
cedure : 


Commendations of users, dramatic 
performance, expert evidence, official 
recognition, background of your 
firm, sales records, discriminating 
customers, guarantee, specifications 
of quality. 

each of these methods helps nail 
down the proof of your proposition, 
hence increases your sales. 


Qualify ‘em First 

THE SALESMAN WAS TELLING ME 
about how he had been able for over 
so many years to top his firm in 
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He was 
response to my 


sales. He wasn’t boasting. 
stating facts, in 
questions, 

What he told me boiled down to 
this: he is an expert qualifier. 

He never talks, if he can help it, 
and he usually can, to anyone but 
the right man ; the man who can and 
will buy. He qualifies his prospect 
on that score first. 

He finds out, he told me, four 
things, all essential before a pros- 
pect is a true prospect, 

First, does he have the money to 
buy ? 

Second, does he have the right or 
the authority to buy, without con- 
sulting anyone else? 

Third, does he have the need, 
either expressed and recognized or 
latent and unrecognized for the 
goods ? 

Fourth, 
at once? 

Only, 
sured 


is he in position to buy 


he told me, when he has as- 
himself that his prospect 
qualifies on all scores does he regard 
him as a true prospect 
work on him. 


and go to 


He is so convinced of the value of 
qualification that he will actually re- 
fuse to give his presentation to any 
prospect who doesn’t measure up to 
his chart. 


Why Not Be a Perfect Salesman? 


A TV GAG TELLs of one man 
ing to another, “You're a_ perfect 
ol and of the other replying, 

Gee, thanks a lot! But none of us 
is perfect !” 


say- 


There are, of course, no perfect 
salesmen, but a celebrated authority 
on salesmanship, Robert Palmer, of 
Santa Barbara, California, asks all 
of his one hundred or more salesmen 
to strive every day of their lives for 
more perfect sales. 

\ perfect sale is one in which the 
salesman does everything just right ; 
makes the right approach, conducts 
the right demonstration, tries to 
in the right way, does, and 
then conducts a perfect follow-up. 


close 


Palmer’s feeling is that the more 
perfect sales a salesman makes the 
closer to perfection the salesman 
comes. And I can’t find fault with 
that reasoning, can you? 
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WRIT GRANTED 


THE 
has granted a writ against the Okla- 
homa Insurance Board prohibiting 
enforcement of its orders abolishing 
membership holding the 
Soard’s orders invalid for lack of 
notice and hearing. Action was 
taken on petition of Farmers Insur- 
ance Group of Los Angeles, Great 
Central Insurance Company of Pe- 
oria, Oklahoma Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual, and State Farm Mutual Auto- 
mobile of Bloomington. 


fees, 


OKLAHOMA SUPREME COURT 


BARRETT DECEASED 


DIRECTOR OF 
E. Barrett of Illinois died recently 
at the age of 45. He was appointed 
Director on January 12, 1953 for an 
indefinite term and had served on a 
number of Na- 
tional Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Laddie T. Pelnar, 
sistant director of insurance 
in charge of department 
until Barrett’s successor is named. 
Pelnar was appointed June 23, 1953. 


INSURANCE Robert 


committees of the 
Association of 


Chicago, as- 
, will be 


activities 
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LIFE ACCIDENT 








SICKNESS 


Another Provident FIRST 


fay to issue guaranteed A&H 
at a guaranteed premium 


The best of Non-Cancellable Guaranteed Renewable Accident 
and Sickness coverages are now issued on a new plan of 
premium rating which puts the insurance within the reach of 


particularly in the younger ages. 


Investigate Provident Non-Can written on the decennial Step 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS INVITED 


Ate 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chattanooga - Since 1857 


HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 


NEW ZEALAND 


Insurance Company Limited 


United States Head Office 
Since 1875 
San Francisco 


R. B. Masters, U. S. Mgr. 














OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Willas 1 
Vermilion has been appointed secretary of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company's 
claim division, succeeding L. K. Babcock, 
retired. 

J]. Wayne Jackson and Ronald R. Willey, 
field supervisors, have been advanced to 
assistant secretaries of the casualty 
division. 

Pierce M. Enes has been promoted to 
agency superintendent at the home office 
of Automobile Ins. Co. and the Standard 
Fire Ins. Co. Berthil H. Peterson, state 
agent in Indiana, succeeds Mr. Enes as 
manager of the fire division at Detroit. 

Walter P. White has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Pacific fire depart 
ment of the Automobile Ins. Co. and the 
Standard Fire Ins. Co. 


claim 


Aetna (Fire) Group: Peter B. Harrington, 
special agent in the Atlantic marine de- 
partment, has been promoted to super- 
visor in the home office inland 
department. 

Murray L. McIvor has been appointed 
casualty representative in Oregon 

The following 


marine 


assignments as marine 
superintendents have been announced: 
John A. Munro, Oregon; William R. Litch 
tenberger, CPCU, Eastern Pa., Del. and 
Southern N. J.; E. C. Carrier, Northern 
N. J.; Ernest E. Alderman, Md. and 
D. of C. and John A. Smigrodzki, Western 
Pa; 

State agent H. E. MacShane and special 
agent John W. Powell at Charleston, W. 
Va. will perform all the operations here 
tofore carried out in Philadelphia. 

Fred D. Watkins has been appointed 
head of multiple line underwriting suc 
ceeding Baxter Gentry, resigned 

Knox Rhea, Jr. has been named special 
agent in north Texas succeeding special 
agent Edward P. Rosania who has 
transferred to Cleveland, Ohio. 

Donald W. Ryan, Jr. has been appointed 
to the staff of the Houston service office. 

James C. Dennis has been appointed a 
special agent in Texas. 


been 


Allstate: 
opened a 
Worth. 

William ]. Heinrich, assistant secretary, 
has been appointed manager of the na- 
tional accounts branch succeeding the late 
Milton J. Kushner. 

George E. Slaugenhop and Douglas M. 
Temple have been named fire promotion 
supervisors in the Southeast and Pacific 
zones, respectively 

William L. O’Brien has been 
assistant sales manager of the 
branch office. 


The Dallas 
district 


branch 
claim 


office has 
office in Fort 


named 
Chicago 


American Associated Cos.: Fred L. 
Main, Jr., formerly of Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty, has been appointed to the Boston 
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office as supervisor, bond-burglary under- 
writing. 

Francis L. Madden, formerly 
ard Accident, has been named 
phia branch bond manager. 

J. B. Humphrey has been appointed a 
Canadian chief agent and Canadian man- 
ager succeeding Harold L. 
tired. 

Edward J. Canning, formerly of Fire- 
man’s Fund, has been appointed fire and 
marine manager at Cincinnati. 

Joseph L. Britton, formerly of Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, has been appointed 
casualty manager. 

Paul W. Bird, formerly of the America 
Fore Group, has been named fire and 
marine manager at Philadelphia. 

A. Gordon Fraser, formerly with the 
General Ins. Exchange, has been ap- 
pointed fire and marine manager. 

Edward J. Unwin, has been promoted 
from staff superintendent, controller de- 
partment, to assistant controller. 


of Stand- 
Philadel- 


Kearns, re 


American Casualty Co.: Thomas K. 
Mount, formerly with the United States 
Guaranty Co., has been appointed to the 
fidelity and surety bond department. 


American Ins. Group: Stanley Craidon 
has been appointed marine superintendent 
in the Cleveland office, servicing Ohio, 
W. Va. and Ky. 

C. R. Macgill, manager of the Atlanta 
service office, has assumed field supervisory 
duties for the states of Ala., Fla. and Ga. 

Special agent Charles L. Jones, Jr. has 
been transferred from Ky. to Atlanta. 
H. Pell Brown, in addition to his regular 
duties, has taken over Mr. Jones’s territory 
in Ky. 

Richard J. Brogdon has been appointed 
special agent to assist special agent C. Wil 
bor Cecil in Houston, Texas. 

John J. Hulighan has been appointed 
marine superintendent in Del., D. of C., 
Md., N. J., and Pa. (except Philadelphia). 
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American Internat'l 
". W. Skues, formerly with the Union 
Ins. Society of Canton, and Stanley T. 
Miller, formerly with Stake & Co., N. Y., 
have been elected assistant vice-presidents. 
John Lowe, Jr., formerly with Joseph 
Froggatt, N. Y., has been named con- 
troller. 


Marine Agency: 


American Internat'l Underwriters: An 
office has been opened in Korea located at 
the Bando Hotel Building, Seoul. Donald 
R. Greco, foreign marine manager in 
Japan, has been named manager, and will 
be assisted by Paik Nam Doo, who served 
in the insurance section of the U. S. 
Military Government in Korea from 1946 
to 1948. 


American Mutual Liability: Larry B. 
Keilman, formerly in the Chicago regional 
office, has been appointed branch sales 
manager of the Rockland office. 


American Plan Corp.: This firm of spe- 
cialists in physical damage insurance on fi- 
nanced automobiles and other mobile 
equipment, has appointed A. Sander as 
general agent for New York City. 


American Surety Co.: Samuel H. Mel 
rose, Jr. has been appointed manager of 
the Seattle branch succeeding the late 
Kenneth F. Warrack. 


Atlantic Cos.: &. D. Mackenzie, formerly 
with the American Associated Cos., has 
joined the home office staff as assistant 
production manager. 


Frank E. Newman, formerly of the 
Phoenix of London Group, has joined this 
company and its affiliate, Centennial In- 
surance Co., as a special agent in Virginia 
with headquarters in Richmond. 


Boston and Old Colony Cos.: The fol 
lowing appointments as manager have 
been announced: Robert D. Cowan, Syra 
cuse branch office; Philip N. Hall, Provi- 
dence branch office; James E. Kookogey, 
Baltimore branch office; John MacKenzie, 
New Haven branch office; Lewis C. Moul 
ton, Albany branch office; John W. Sund- 
beck, Rochester branch office and Roger 
S. Thorton, Buffalo branch office. 


Irvin F. While has been promoted to 
superintendent of the automobile depart- 
ment in the home office. 


James E,. Marable, Jr. has been ap 
pointed casualty special agent in the newly 
formed casualty and surety division under 
Harry F. Thompson, manager, Virginia- 
South Carolina department. 


E. A. Truss Adjustment Co.: This firm 
has purchased the equipment of Atty. J. 
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Harold Duncan, independent adjuster at 
Bedford, Ind., and moved into quarters 
formerly occupied by him at 209-210 


Stone City Bank Building. 


Employers’ Group: William H. Downes, 
manager of the Harrisburg branch office, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
education department in Boston. 

Dalton Curtis, formerly special agent in 
Richmond, Va., has been appointed man 
ager in Harrisburg, Pa. 


Fire Ass'n of Phila.: The following men, 
have finished the training program, have 
been appointed field assistants 
signed as follows: John C. 

delphia; William E. Bozym, 
bert E. Gaskill, Delaware; 

Milligan, Indiana; R. Wayne 


and as- 
Bradly, Phila- 
Detroit; Her- 
Edward H. 


Sonneborn, 


Minnesota; Howard 
Massachusetts and 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Edwin Stewart has been elected a direc- 
tor of this company and its affiliate, the 
Reliance Ins. Co. of Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeding the late Dr. David McCahan. 


VanDyke 
Marvin C., 


Eastern 
Vaughn, 


Fireman's Fund Group: Jack O. Lubbock, 
formerly agency superintendent in the 
Pacific marine department, has been 
named secretary to the group production 
committee of the Pacific department. 

Charles R. Link, formerly in the marine 
department, has been named assistant 
manager of marine operations in the 
Pacific northwest department. 


Gay & Taylor: This firm of general ad 
justers have opened a new office in 
Georgia located at 1233 13th Avenue, 
Columbus under the direction of Buford 
]. Parker. 


Great American Group: Secretary Miles 
C. Formo has been advanced to the second 
post in the western department succeeding 
vice-president Billings who has assumed 
managerial responsibilities of the Pacific 
department. 

Ralph W. Lester has been promoted to 
vice-president and Calvin T. 
has been promoted to Secretary. 


Hoskinson 


Hartford Accident and _ Indemnity: 
Andrew T. McGarry has been appointed 
special agent in Phoenix, Arizona. 


Hawkeye-Security: A new 
has been opened at 221 
Street, Sioux Falls, 8. D. under the man- 
agement of Art Dunham. Charles Martin, 
formerly a field representative in S. D. will 
assist Mr. Dunham. Bob Meskan will be 
claims manager at the Sioux Falls office. 


branch office 
North Phillips 


Home: James C. Fortner has been 
pointed special agent in Monroe, La. suc- 
ceeding state agent Fred L. Seaman who 
has been transferred to Charlotte, N. C. 
as manager. 

William A. Roeder, formerly 
agent, has been appointed state 
Maine succeeding Dana G. 

Doug L. Choate, formerly with the 
Fexas Fire Ins. Commission, has been ap- 
pointed special agent with headquarters 
in Houston. 

Eli Shupe, state agent at 
Wisc. has been appointed 
that office. 

Robert F. Staples, 
Waterville, Maine, 
Providence, R. I. 

Raymond H. Whitt, Jr., formerly 
the Tenn. Inspection Bureau, has 
named special agent in Tenn. 


ap- 


special 
agent in 
Carr, retired. 


Milwaukee, 
manager of 


special agent at 
has been transferred to 


with 


becn 
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Industrial Indemnity: 1. Douglas Mennie, 
formerly with the Central Surety, has 
been appointed manager of fidelity and 
surety operations at the home office. 


Insurance Advisory Service: This firm 
of insurance counselors have opened an 
office at 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. under the direction of George D. 
Braun. 


Johnson & Higgins: Baxter Gentry has 
joined this firm of insurance brokers as 
vice-president. Mr. Gentry was formerly 
secretary of the Aetna Ins. Co. 

Charles E. Tosch, formerly employee 
benefits administrator of Lever Brothers 
Co., has joined the consulting staff. 


Charles T. Monk, Jr. 
with the company in 
office. 


associated 
Philadelphia 


is now 
the 


Johnson-Romano-Campbell: [his is a 
new firm of agents formed by the con 
solidation of agencies owned by Dana ¢ 
Johnson, P. J]. Romano and G. Curt Camp 
bell. New offices have been opened at 410 
Bankers Trust Building, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


Joe D. 
agent tor 
succeeding 


Smith 
Ken 


George 


London and Lancashire: 
has been appointed state 
tucky and Tennessee 
G. Gibson, Jr. CPCU. 

Sam G. Peters has been advanced to 
state agent for La. and Miss. Oscar Wil 
liams and Gaynell Curtis have been ap- 
pointed special agents and will assist Mr. 
Peters. 


Marine Office of America: James I. 
Hyde has been appointed special agent 
in charge of the Syracuse office. Lee W 
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Muse has been assigned to replace Mi 
Hyde as special agent in Eastern 
sylvania and Southern New Jersey 


Penn 


Merchants Mutual: 
been appointed 
the home office. 


Roger C. Yound has 


supervisor of agents at 


Michigan Mutual Liability: ‘7. / 


gore, formerly cashier, 


Wali 
has been advanced 
to assistant treasure 

C. E. Bradley, who has been supervising 
underwriting of the company’s athliate 
Associated General Fire Co., has 
made an assistant 
company. 


been 


vice-president 0 that 


Mutual Boiler and Machinery: A district 
office has been opened in Atlanta to serve 
as headquarters for the newly organized 
southern district. The office located at 60 
Fleventh Street will be under the manage 
ment of Earl M. Krinic. 


Nat'l of Hartford Group: Douglas B. 
Seibert has been appointed supervisor of 
the fidelity and surety department in Chi- 
cago, succeeding D. J. Cronkhite, resigned. 
National Union Cos.: [he following ap 
pointments as special agent have 
announced: B. D. Cogburn, San 
lexas: Fari J. Hensel, Jr. 

Welch, Orlando, Fla.; Clyde RR. Van 
Wickle, Pittsburgh and Indrew TP. 
Weiblinger, Washington, D. C. 


been 
Antonio, 
and Gordon kh. 
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New Zealand: Paul W. Youngers, lor- 
merly of the United Pacific Ins. Co., has 
been promoted to superintendent of cas 
ualty operations of this company and its 
affiliate, The Baloise Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. 


North America Cos: Joseph Graham 
has been named manager of the companies 
San Francisco metropolitan office. Robert 
B. Bostwick has been appointed associate 
manager of the same office and EF. Ross 
Hopkins has been appointed manager of 
the Indianapolis service office. 


Olympic: [This company and its athliate 
the Marathon Ins. Co., have appointed 
Eldon C. Edwards and Frank Thompson 
special agents for Portland and San Diego, 
respectively. 


Oppenheimer Brothers: This Kansas City, 
Mo. firm of insurance brokers has ap 
pointed Ingolf H. E. Otto, tormerly as 
sistant co-ordinator of the Air Force Man 
agement Training Program, general man 
ager. 


Peerless Casualty Co.: William M. Lalor 
has been appointed vice president in 
charge of fidelity and surety operations at 
the New York office. Mr. Lalor was for 
merly associated with Fidelity and Cas 
ualty. 


Picton-Cavanaugh: This Toledo, Ohio 
firm of general agents has elected Robert 
D. Falconer president succeeding Byron 
S. Picton who was elected chairman of the 
board. 


Phoenix of Hartford: frank M. Hum 
phrey, formerly assistant manager in the 
New York metropolitan department, has 
been appointed state agent in central New 
York, with headquarters at the Onondaga 
County Savings Bank Building, Syracuse 
N. Y. He will be assisted by special agent 
Dana F. Higgins, Jr. 


William H. Lampe, trained in the home 
office school, has been appointed special 
agent in Western New York. 

R. Norman Farris, formerly in the Okla 
homa City inland marine service office, has 
been appointed special agent and will 
assist state agent IW. McCain, Jr. at 
Litthe Rock. 


Ross 


Phoenix of London: Roy &. Bucher has 
been appointed special agent for Va. and 
D. of C. under the supervision of R. C, 
Rice, manager of the Richmond service 
office. 


Southwest General: IV. C. Lawrence, toi 
merly of the Home Ins. Co., has been ap 
pointed state agent in Texas. 


Standard Accident: Jolin J. Emmert has 
been appointed comptroller for this com 
pany and its affiliate, Planet Ins. Co., suc- 
ceeding Ralph E. Burks, retired. 

Thomas N. Ferciot, formerly with the 
Fidelity and Deposit of Maryland, has 
joined this company, as manager of the 
Baltimore office. 


Stewart, Smith (Illinois): G. 
was elected a director at a recent meeting 
of the board. M. E. Litzenberg was ap 
pointed treasurer and D. C. Peterson was 
appointed secretary. 


H. Johnson 


Travelers: 
supervising 


William T. Schafer, formerly 
adjuster in charge of fire and 
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Automobile Liability Insurance—Ad- 
ditional Insured's Status to be Deter- 
mined by Reference to Exclusions. 
McDowell v. U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. (Ala. 1954) 71 So. 2nd 64. 

In this case an attempt was made 
to avoid the effect of the exclusion 
against injuries to employees of the 
insured, based on the claims that the 
policy was ambiguous and that the 
insurer was estopped to deny cov- 
erage. 

In connection with a contract for 
the construction of electric distribu- 
tion lines, U. S. F. & G. Co. issued 
its automobile liability policy to the 
contractor, Key, an individual doing 
business as G. T. Key Construction 
Company. This policy, under the 
construction contract, had to be sat- 
isfactory to the electric company, 
Covington Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
and the Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. U.S. 
F. & G. Co. also furnished a per- 
formance bond for the contractor 
and had workmen’s compensation 
coverage on the job. There was no 
showing of any objection by the Co- 
operative or REA to the terms of the 
policy and there was no requirement 
that the individual liability of em- 
ployees of the contractor were to be 
covered by insurance. 

During the course of the construc- 
tion job two of the employees of the 
contractor were in an insured auto- 
mobile belonging to the contractor, 
when an accident resulted in the 
death of one of the employees, Mc- 
Dowell. On application, Alabama 
workmen’s compensation was paid 
to McDowell’s widow and minor 
child. Subsequently, suit was 
brought on behalf of the widow and 
child of McDowell for damages 
against the driver—employee of the 
contractor, one Meek. This suit went 
to default judgment and no part 
of the judgment was collected. 
Thereafter, action was _ started 
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against U.S. F. & G. Co. under the 
Alabama statute’ entitling such 
judgment creditors to have insur- 
ance money applied to the satisfac- 
tion of the judgment. The exact 
language pertinent to the case is: 
= ae money pro- 
vided for in the contract of insurance 
between the insurance company and 
the defendant * * *.” 


insurance 


In the suit against U. S. F. & G. 
Co. the complaint set forth at length 
the terms of the policy and the con- 
struction contract and other related 
facts. U. S. F. & G. Co. filed a 
demurrer, arguing that the insurance 
“does not apply 
with respect to * 
other employee of 


to any employee 

death of an- 
the same em- 
ployer,” etc. On behalf of the widow 
and child it was argued that the 
Alabama statute permitting appli- 
cation of insurance money should, 
in effect be read as if it referred to 
cases against “‘additional insureds” 
in addition to cases against “named 
insureds,” who are parties to a con- 
tract of insurance with the insurance 
company. 

The Alabama Supreme Court in 
affirming the granting of the de- 
murrer, concluded there was no am- 
biguity nor any showing that the in- 
surer was obligated in any way, or 
that the intention was, to provide 
insurance coverage for employees in 
situations like the present case. The 
Alabama Court, however, flatly held 
that the contractor’s employee was 
not an additional insured, without 
qualifying the statement in any way. 
Since the policy had the usual “‘De- 
finition of Insured” language, and 
there was no question that the in 
sured-contractor’s employee was 
driving the contractor’s car with per 
mission, it may be assumed that the 
Alabama Court meant to say that 
the employee was not an additional 
insured in the sense required by the 
Alabama statute quoted above be- 


cause it was subsequently stated in 
the opinion that the employee “did 
not meet the requirement” (of the 
statute) “of an insured ‘defendant 
in such action’.” The Court closed 
its opinion, however, with the state- 
ment: “In the instant case, the 
named insured was Key (the con- 
tractor) and not Meek (the con- 
tractor’s employee) and there was no 
privity of contract between the in- 
surer and Meek (the employee). 
Therefore, the insurer had no obliga- 
tion of any kind or nature to Meek. 


Automobile Policy—Collision or Up- 
set Coverage—Literal interpretation 
of “collision with another object”. 
Albritton v. Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. 
( Louisiana, 1954) 70 So. 2d 111. 

Albritton’s dump truck, while 
being driven along the highway, lost 
its right rear dual wheels. Some un- 
specified part of the rear portion of 
truck came into contact with the road 
surface. Suit was filed, claiming the 
contact with the road was a “colli- 
sion of the automobile with another 
object.” 

The trial court agreed and gave 
judgment for $748.48. The Louis- 
iana Court of Appeal, however, re- 
versed on the ground that “collision” 
is limited to such as be- 
tween the vehicle and a pedestrian, 
animal, vehicle, or an obstruction 
along the road—in short, to contacts 
with another object. The Supreme 
Court reversed and re-instated the 
judgment for the insured. It held 
“collision” means contact, accom- 
panied by some degree of violence. 
The word is not qualified in the 
policy. If, in fact, the insurer meant 
to use “collision” in some limited 
sense, then the word becomes am- 
biguous, and any ambiguity will be 
resolved in favor of the insured. 

The Court in arriving at its de 
cision had to dispose of 


contacts 


an earlier 


(Continued 
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case, Brown v. Union Indemnity Co., 
159 La. 641, 105 So. 918, 54 A. L. R. 
1439, which had apparently estab- 
lished the applicable Louisiana rule. 
That case had held that, where a car 
had tipped over, so that its side came 
in violent contact with the road sur- 
face, there was not a “collision with 
another object.” The present 
opinion holds the earlier case is dis- 
tinguishable on the facts, and there- 
fore does not apply to the present 


case. 
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HEALTH PLAN KILLED IN 
HOUSE 


UNEXPECTED OPPOSITION to the 
Administration’s health reinsurance 
program developed in the House of 
Representatives and by a vote of 
238-134 the bill was recommitted 
to the House Commerce Committee. 
In view of the overwhelming oppo- 
sition and the pressure to adjourn 
Congress this action probably kills 
the bill for this legislative session. 
However, President Eisenhower, at 
a press conference the following 
day, voiced sharp criticism of the ac- 
tion and indicated that he would 
fight for the health plan. Despite 
the House action he then requested 
an appropriation of $25,000,000 for 
the program, apparently hoping for 
favorable action on a companion 
measure in the Senate which would 
force House reconsideration of the 
health reinsurance bill. The admin- 
istration plan would underwrite up 
to 75% of losses incurred by private 
insurance organizations on an ex- 
panded and liberalized health insur- 
ance program which would lengthen 
hospitalization periods and include 
many presently ineligible. 

INSURANCE COERCION 

THE U. Ss. DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE secured a consent decree in the 
anti-trust action against Investors 
Diversified Services, Inc. which ter- 
minated agreements that gave the 
defendants the exclusive right to 
place hazard insurance. It also con- 
tains various injunctions safeguard- 
ing the borrower’s free choice in 
selecting an insurance company as 
well as provisions to assure that he 
is properly informed of his rights. 

The National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Agents, which has 
been collecting information on lend- 
ing institutions that coerce borrow- 
ers in buying insurance, has already 
received complaints from member 
agents in thirty-three states and the 
District of Columbia against two 
hundred eighty-five lenders. The 
complaints, many of which are sup- 
ported by documentary evidence, 
will be turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice at whose recom- 
mendation the study was initiated. 
The association has charged that 
lending institutions are acting un 


fairly and in restraint of trade where 
they require insurance to be placed 
in a particular carrier or through a 
particular agency. 

The Justice Department is exam- 
ining the operations of the Pacific 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
Pacific Rating Bureau to determine 
if there has been violation of the 
anti-trust laws. Although the two 
organizations formerly operated 
jointly, there is, at present, no con- 
nection between them. No allega- 
tions of improper procedure have 
vet been made. 


FEDERAL HEALTH 
COMMITTEE 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE on Federal 
health reinsurance plans has been 
appointed by Commissioner Knowl- 
ton as president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. The committee will 
operate with interested Federal 
parties in the development of im- 
proved public health and in the con- 
sideration of changes in the Admin- 
istration’s health bill to assure the 
continuation of state regulation of 
insurance. Members of the new 
committee are: Donald Knowlton, 
chairman (New Hampshire), W. 
Ellery Allyn (Connecticut), Joseph 
A. Navarre (Michigan), Thomas 
R, Pansing (Nebraska) and D. D. 
Murphy (S. C.). 


co- 


NEW RATE REVISION 
PROCEDURE 


A NEW PROCEDURE for announcing 
rate revisions has been adopted by 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. Under the new pro- 
cedure, which was used for the first 
time in connection with the an- 
nouncement of the rate revision for 
automobile liability insurance for 
garages, manual holders will receive 
the manual pages and know about 
the changes before any publicity ap- 
pears either in the insurance press 
or in the daily newspapers. In the 
future the effective date of all 
manual revisions will be fixed for 
Wednesday of the week instead of 
Monday as previously and reprinted 
pages will be mailed to reach manual 
holders on Monday, two days prior 
to the effective date. 
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marine claims at Boston, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the claim 
department. 

A new mortgage loan office has been 
opened in Clayton, Mo. under the man- 
agement of Herbert W. Marsh. Jack F. 
Powell will be associated with Mr. Marsh. 

Lyle C. Spring has been named manager 
at Peoria, succeeding Robert H. Ramey, 
retired. 

John D. Quill and Philip W. Thompson 
have been named assistant managers of 
fidelity and surety lines at Jacksonville, 
Fla. and Indianapolis, Ind., respectively. 

The following appointments as_ field 
supervisors have been announced: Robert 
West, Kansas City, Mo.; John Hendrix, 
Jr., Jacksonville, Fla., William B. Macbeth, 
Baltimore, Md.; Lee H. Hudson, Camden, 
N. J.; Vincent R. Artz, Reading, Pa. and 
John L. Dimmig, Columbus, O. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Roland Richards, 
formerly of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co., has joined these companies 
as assistant claim manager for the Eastern 
department in New York City. 


ass’n notes 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: An office 
has been opened at Peligros No. 2, 
Madrid, Spain, under the direction of 
Jose Camacho Prados. 

Walter Wrestling has been promoted to 
the post of superintendent of production 
in the brokerage department. 


American Management Ass'n: Herman 
Knauss (Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New 
York) has been elected vice-president in 
charge of the office management division. 
Henry Anderson, manager of the insurance 
division of the American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres, New York, has been 
elected vice-president in the insurance 
division. 


K. B. Willett (Hardware Mutals) has 
been elected to the board of directors. 


American Mutual Alliance: Charles A 
Brown, dirctor of the Ins. Department 
of the Calif. Chamber of Commerce, has 
been named to head the new western 
office located in San Francisco 


Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers, Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference: Robert R. Neal, vice 
president and counsel for the North Ame1 
ican Accident Ins. Co., has been appointed 
resident counsel of the joint Washington, 
». C. office. 


Calif. Dep't of Insurance: Jolin H. He» 
bert has been appointed deputy insurance 
commissioner in charge of the Sacramento 
office succeeding Harriet O. French, re- 
tired. 


Casualty & Surety Field Club of Ohio: 
At the annual outing the following offi 
cers were elected: president, Ralph H 
Cain (Ohio Casualty); vice president, 
Charles J. Hardin (Trinity-Universal); 
secretary, R. J. Ruckman_ (Buckeye 
Union) and _ treasurer, Russell O’Neal 
(General Accident). 


General Adjustment Bureau: A new 
branch office has been opened at New 
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Castle, Pa., located at 125 East North 
Street, under the management of John H. 
Hann. 


Iinois Institute of Technology: Jolin 4. 
fhern, director of fire protection and 
safety engineering, has been appointed fire 
protection consultant to the Department 
of Defense. Mr. Ahern will serve as spe- 
cial consultant in the office of the As 
sistant Secretary of Defense in charge ol 
properties and installations. 


Insurance Brokers Ass'n of the State of 
N. Y.: The following officers were elected 
at the annual meeting: re-elected presi- 
dent, Foster Sanford, Jr. (Smyth, Sanford 
and Gerard); first vice-president, Walter 
]. Hill (Lukens, Savage & Washburn); sec- 


ond vice-president, Edmund T. Sinnott 
(C. R. Black, Jr. Corp.); treasurer, S. Stan- 
ley Gray (McLean & McLean) and secre- 
tary, Alexander Heid, Jr. (John A. Eckert 
& Co.). 


Insurance Society of New York: At the 
annual meeting the following officers were 
elected: president, Edward King (Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Inc.); vice president, 
Clarence J. Myers (New York Life); direc- 
tors, John A. North (Phoenix Ins. Co. of 
Hartford); Robert L. Hogg (Equitable So- 
ciety) and Raymond P. Dorland (Davis 
Dorland & Co.). 


Interbureau Ins. Advisory Group: The 
Ohio Farmers Companies of Leroy, Ohio 
have been elected to membership, bring- 


A 
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Association Notes—Continued 


ing the total of membership to one hun 
dred companies. 


Internat'l Ass'n of Accident and Health 
Underwriters: [he following officers were 
elected at the annual meeting: president, 
Leonard A. McKinnon (McKinnon & 
Mooney, Flint); vice-presidents, Clifford EF. 
McDonald (International Fidelity, Dallas) 
and Howard Hevenon (Washington Na- 
tional, Los Angeles) and controller, re- 
elected, Jay DeYoung (DeYoung-Kam- 
merow, Chicago). 

Multiple Location Service Office: The 
General Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd. and the Potomac Insur- 
ance Company have been accepted as 
members, bringing the total number of 
member companies to one hundred and 
thirty, and the total number of subscriber 
companies to ten. 

Nat'l Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: The following officers have been 


YOUR CLIENT'S PROPERTY 


ness institutions large and small. 
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Insurance.” 


elected: president, Marion B. Arnold, 
Miami, Fla.; first vice-president, C. J. 
Peck, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, Ellen 
H. Laidlaw, Kansas City, Kan.; regional 
vice-presidents, eastern division, Joseph 
M. Cashin, East Orange, N. J., central divi- 
sion, Frank J. Whittliff, Port Huron, 
Mich., southeastern division, James E. Gay, 
Jr., Winston-Salem, N. C., southwestern 
division, R. Beach Mott, Houston, Mo. 
Valley division, Gerald B. Martin, Joplin, 
Mo., Rocky Mountain division, Charles G. 
Newton, Cheyenne, Wyo., western divi- 
sion, H. H. Chalmers, San Francisco, and 
northwestern division, Arthur E. Camp- 
bell, Seattle, Wash. 

M. M. Johnson, Fort Wayne, Ind. was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Nat'l Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners: 
Harry L. Severson has been appointed 
executive secretary of the committee on 
valuation of securities succeeding L. A. 
Griffin, retired. 
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MORE FIRE INSURANCE COVERAGE ON 


Why not suggest us for an independent 
accurate up to date appraisal as we have 
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ice covering America's conservative busi- 
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the Business Man Should Know about Fire 
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Miami, Florida 


Nat'l Ass'n of Public Ins. Adjusters: \( 
the annual meeting, William Goodman 
(Goodman-Gable-Gould, Baltimore) was 
re-elected to a fourth term as president. 
Other officers elected are: vice-presidents, 
George E. Gordon (Boston); George F. 
Sigler (Passaic); Murray A. Levy (Jamaica, 
L. I.) and A. H. Neaman (Pittsburgh); 
directors, Simon Clarke (Philadelphia); 
Anthony Lazarus (Chicago); Abraham 
Mackey (Detroit); Emanuel Sarasohn 
(Newark) and Joseph Supornick (St. Paul). 


Nat'l Bureau of Casualty Underwriters: 
S. Fred Hume, formerly assistant secretary 
of the Casualty and Surety Division of the 
Louisiana Insurance Rating Commission, 
will join this organization as its special 
representative in eight southern states. 


Nat'l Board of Fire Underwriters: Harry 
W. Miller, general U. S. attorney of the 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group of insur- 
ance companies, has been elected chairman 
of the executive committee. 

Harold C. Conick, former president of 
the National Board, and Harold V. Smith, 
former treasurer, have been elected to 
honorary membership. 


North Carolina Ass'n of Mutual Ins. 
Agents: The following officers were 
elected at the annual meeting: president, 
S. A. Chalk, Jr., Morehead City; vice- 
president, Earl F. Penny, Hendersonville 
and secretary-treasurer, L. M. Buchanan, 
Greenville. 


New members of the board of directors 
are: R. B. Woodson, Raleigh; Grover C. 
Godwin, Greensboro and Joe L. Norton, 
Charlotte. 


Society of Fire Protection Engineers, 
New York: Paul C. Lamb (Lever Brothers 
Co.) was elected president at the annual 
meeting. Other officers elected are: 
Spencer T. Stack (New York Fire Ins. Rat- 
ing Bureau), first vice-president; second 
vice-president, Dwight L. Copeland 
(Ebasco Services) and secretary-treasurer, 
William E. Grubert (Royal-Liverpool Ins.) 
Co.). 


Arthur W. Sullivan (ADT Co.) and 
Robert L. Strong (Johnson & Higgins) 
were named to replace two members ol 
the executive committee whose terms ex- 
pire this year. 


South-Eastern Underwriters Ass'n: 1H. 
Faison Hines (Hines Brothers, Managers, 
Atlanta, Crum & Forster Group) has been 
re-elected president at the seventy-third 
annual meeting. Re-elected to serve with 
Mr. Hines were vice-president, John A. 
North (Phoenix-Connecticut Group) and 
manager, W. W. Sampson of Atlanta. 


State of N. Y. Ins. Department: Donal 
S. MacNaughton has been appointed a 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance with 
headquarters in the New York City offices 
of the department. 


U. S. Jr. Chamber of Commerce: EF. 
LaMar Buckner (Regional Ins. Agency, 
Ogden, Utah) has been elected president. 
Hugh McKenna (Mutual of Omaha) has 
been elected vice-president. 


Wisconsin Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents: 
The following officers were elected at the 
annual meeting: president, E. Stoney 
Steinbach; vice-president, Clem Mayer; 
secretary, W. Mike Koehler; and treasurer, 
E. C. Cother. 
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ALL AMERICAN Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Enters Hospitalization Field 


This company has entered the popular-priced hos- 
pitalization field as a supplement to its life-time and 
other income disability business. Hospitalization for 
wage earners, including franchise business, will be 
written as companion coverage to the company’s present 
major hospital expense policy for upper income and 
professional risks. Reinsurance of accident and health 
business will be accepted on a selected basis and entry 
into the life insurance field at a later date is under 
consideration. 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Auto Rates Reduced in California 


This company has reduced its rates for auto liability 
insurance from two to thirteen percent in California. 
Young parents, one or both of whom are under twenty- 
one years of age, who drive a limited annual mileage 
receive the largest reduction, 13.2%. This reduction 
also applies to cars with less than half the annual mile- 
age driven by under-twenty-one drivers. Drivers, over 
twenty-five years old, who use their cars in business or 
for driving to and from work, more than ten miles one 
way, receive a reduction of 7%. If the over-twenty-five 
driver drives less than ten miles one way to and from 
work, he receives a 5% reduction. Reductions in other 
classifications range from 2.8% to 7.4%. 

Following the reduction of its automobile liability 
rates, the company reduced its automobile collision rates 
from 1% to 8% in California. The largest reduction 
applies to young parents, one or both of whom are under 
twenty-one years of age. 


Fire Filing Approved in Kentucky 


The fire rate filings of this company have been ap 
proved in Kentucky and Pennsylvania. As in other 
states in which the company has filed, rates are an 
average of 20% below manual and coverage is restricted 
to dwellings occupied by not more than four families. 
Contents and personal property coverage will be written 
on buildings housing up to twenty families. Approval 
has previously been obtained in Colorado, Illinois, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Mexico and North Dakota. 
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AMERICA FORE Insurance Grouo 
New York, New York 


Promotions 


The following appointments have been announced 
by the America Fore Insurance Group. William E. 
Lamm, Jr., formerly a secretary, has been made a vice 
president and secretary and George A. Boyd, formerly 
an assistant secretary, a vice president of all five com- 
panies of the group. Herman P. Winter, formerly a 
secretary of the four fire companies at the Western 
department, was appointed a vice president of those 
companies at that department. Nicholas Dekker, for- 
merly a secretary of the fire companies at the home 
office and in charge of the use and occupancy depart- 
ment, was appointed a vice president of the fire com 
panies. On Sept. Ist, he will assume new duties at the 
Pacific department. Herbert E. Soward, formerly a 
secretary in charge of direct inland marine operations 
of the fire companies, was appointed a vice president 
of those companies. Frederic G. Buswell, formerly an 
assistant secretary of the fire companies in the loss 
department at the home office, was appointed a vice 
president of the fire companies. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Stock Dividend Approved 


Stockholders have approved an increase in the capital 
ization of this company from 625,000 to 750,000 shares. 
as previously recommended by the board of directors 
The additional shares were distributed as a twenty per 
cent stock dividend on July 27th to stockholders of 
record at the close of business July 12th. A cash divi 
dend of fifty cents per share will be paid September Ist 
to stockholders of record August 15th. 


AMERICAN Casualty Company 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


New Vice President 


Thomas B. Ogburn, Jr. formerly secretary and pro 
duction manager of the Providence Washington Com- 
panies, has been appointed president of the 
\merican Casualty Company and the American Avia- 
tion and General Insurance Company. He will head 
the fire and inland marine divisions of both companies 
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REPORTS ON COMPANIES—Continued 


AMERICAN EQUITY Insurance Group 
Miami, Florida 


New Secretary 


Richard J. Wolf recently joined the American Title 
and Insurance Company as secretary and manager of 
the casualty department. Mr. Wolf, who has been in 
the casualty field for more than a quarter of a century, 
was previously affiliated with Employers Liability As- 
surance Corporation, American Casualty Company of 
Reading and the Crum and Forster Group. 


AMERICAN SURETY Company 
New York, New York 


F. W. Lafrentz Deceased 


Ferdinand W. Lafrentz, chairman of the board of 
American Surety and senior partner of the accounting 
firm of F. W. Lafrentz & Company died on July 15, 
1954. He was a pioneer in the surety and accounting 
fields, having served both conspicuously for over sixty 
years. 


CAR AND GENERAL Insurance Corporation, 
Limited, New York, New York 


Withdraws from Massachusetts 


This corporation has ceased writing new business in 
Massachusetts although its remains in effect 
through December 31, 1954. It will thus continue its 
compulsory automobile business until expiration but 
will write no new lines and, through agreement with the 
Motor Vehicle Assigned Risk Plan, will not be assigned 
any additional risks. The withdrawal of the company 
has been carefully planned to cause as little incon- 
venience as possible to policyholders. 


license 





CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS Incorporated 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Enters Fire Field 


On July 1, this company expanded its facilities to 
include fire lines. Previously underwriting had been 
confined to automobile, general casualty and workmen’s 
compensation lines. 

The fire insurance department is under the direction 
of William Olson, who served with the St. Paui Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company from 1946 through 
1952 and from the latter vear until joining this company 
supervised the fire department of the Great Northern 
Insurance Company of Minneapolis, 


COMMERCIAL SECURITY Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Restrained 


Texas Attorney General Shepperd has obtained a 
restraining order preventing this company from dispos- 
ing of any of its assets. The state alleges the company 
was originally financed with borrowed money, which 
is a violation of the Texas insurance laws. The com- 
pany has operated only in its home state. 


DE SOTO FIRE Insurance Company 
Gadsden, Alabama 


New Carrier 


This company located at 435 Chestnut Street was 
licensed June 8 and commenced business July 1 with 
capital of $100,000 and $50,000 surplus. 100,000 shares 
of $1 par value class A voting stock were sold at $1.50 
per share to provide the initial financing and 300,000 
shares of class B voting stock have been authorized, of 














“You can set your cap for a real sale,” 
says Bos’n Dan—the “3-D” Man, 
“when you take ANcHor’s Jr. Com- 
PREHENSIVE BLANKET Bonp aboard.” 
It’s as trim as they come and holds to 
the line in price and coverage. 
“Gentlemen prefer Bonds,” he says, 
“especially ANcHor’s Jr. ComPRE- 
HENSIVE for small business risks.”’ 
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which it is planned to sell 100,000 shares at this time. 
Although the company is chartered to conduct multiple 
line underwriting, operations will be confined at present 
to fire and allied lines and automobile physical damage 
coverage written at manual rates. Walter H. Lemmond, 
Jr., formerly of Ford Lemmond and Co., Atlanta gen- 
eral agency, is president. Charles C. Taylor, formerly 
accountant and office manager of an automobile dealer 
is secretary-treasurer. 


EAGLE RECIPROCAL Exchange 
Kansas City, Missouri 


New Reciprocal 


This reciprocal, located at 1005 Grand Avenue, was 
licensed and began business on May 25, 1954 with a 
guarantee fund of $50,000 deposited by Missouri Man- 
agerial Corp., attorney-in-fact. It is authorized to write 
accident and health and full coverage automobile insur- 
ance. Officers of the attorney-in-fact are: President, 
Smith F. Brandom, Jr.; vice president and secretary, 
Smith F. Brandom, Sr. and treasurer, 
Stewart. 


Gordon D. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., Boston, Massachusetts 
Buys Halifax 


This corporation has purchased the Halifax Insurance 
Company of New York and will operate it as a wholly 
owned subsidiary. The Halifax is the New York com 
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pany which resulted from the recent domestication 
of the United States branch of The 


Company of Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Halifax Insurance 


GENERAL AMERICAN Casualty Company 


San Antonio, Texas 


Receivership Ordered 


Following hearings on possible rehabilitation, this 
company was ordered into receivership. Insurance 
Commissioner Garland Smith suspended the company’s 
certificate in June but final receivership action was held 
up pending efforts to raise at least $1,500,000 to re- 
habilitate the carrier. 


HUDSON Insurance Company 
PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of Great 
Britain 

SKANDIA Insurance Company 

New York, N. Y. 


New Chairman 


John C. Traphagen, chairman of the board of The 
sank of New York, has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of The Prudential Insurance Com 
pany of Great Britain and of The Hudson 
Company. 


Insurance 


Joins Group 
Gerry H. Story, Jr., a partner in the Roger Clarke 
Insurance Agency of Fredericksburg, Virginia, wil! join 
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the group of reinsurance companies as an executive 
assistant on September 1. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of Oregon 
Portland, Oregon 


New Company 


This recently organized company, the state’s first 
domestic multiple-line insurer, obtained its license to 
transact business in that state and began underwriting 
July 5 from its office in the Equitable Building. At the 
start the company will write accident and health, hos- 
pitalization and life insurance. Establishment of a fire 
insurance department is contemplated within the next 
vear and the writing of auto and other lines of insurance 
is planned for the future. 

The company is capitalized at $500,000 of which 
$298,000 has been raised and another $100,000 has been 
pledged, according to the management. Plans con- 
template $200,000 capital and $300,000 surplus. Officers 
of the company are: John Merrifield, president ; Ralph 
P. Woodbury, vice president ; H. W. Trueblood, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Lloyd R. Bunch, superintendent of 
agencies and Edward D. Cauduro, agency secretary. 
Ernest Jacketta is general counsel, and Dr. Frank E. 
Fowler is medical director. 


KEYSTONE MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Liquidation Report 


Commissioner Artemas C. Leslie of Pennsylvania 
has filed with the Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin 
County, his second report and petition as statutory 
liquidator of this company for the period April 8, 1950 
to December 31, 1953. The commissioner’s report 
recommends a distribution of 100% on preferred claims, 
and 50% on general loss and return premium claims, 
for a total distribution of $2,073,280. As of December 
31, 1953 assets were reported at $5,726,616 of which 
$4,768,164 were liquid assets available for distribution. 
\ total of 21,662 claims for $32,590,954 has been filed 
with the statutory liquidator and with ancillary receivers 
in twelve states. Of this figure $25,449,024 has been 
disallowed by the statutory liquidator. 5,200 general 
claims for losses involving mainly personal injury and 
property damage have been allowed for $3,510,076. 9,- 
309 general claims for return premiums have been 
allowed for $878,078. Preferred claims have been al- 





lowed for $14,586. 1,729 claims for $869,401 which 
have not been adjudicated because of pending litigation 
or lack of supporting data, have been classed as “Pend- 
ing.” In addition, 1,423 claims for $1,525,488 which 
were filed subsequent to June 25, 1948, the filing dead- 
line fixed by the Court, have been classed as “Deferred” ; 
those claims are not included in the above allowed or 
disallowed claim figures and will not be recommended 
for participation in the first proposed distribution. The 
statutory liquidator’s report will be presented to the 
Court for confirmation on September 24, 1954. 


LIBERTY BELL Mutual Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Suspended 


This company has been suspended from transacting 
further business by Commissioner Artemas C. Leslie 
of Pennsylvania and the matter referred to the attorney 
general on the grounds that the company had a sub- 
stantial financial deficit on May 31, 1954. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Casualty Company 


| AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company 


| Chicago, Illinois 


Six-Month Policy Program 


A new machine process program, known as Kemper- 
Matic, which makes it possible for an agent to write 


| six-month automobile policies on a basis that both the 


agent and his company can afford has been developed 


| by these companies. 


An agent writes a six-month policy and sends a 
copy of it to the branch office. Vital data about the 


| risk is transcribed to punch cards to form a master 


| file 





where all the essential information about the 
Kemper-Matic risks is stored. Thereafter the operation 
becomes mechanical. Machines extract accounting and 
statistical data from the cards in the master file and 
prepare the record used to verify coverage for claims. 
At renewal time, machines search the master files for 
those risks about to be renewed and automatically figure 
new premiums based on current rates, compute divi- 
dends and prepare the renewal bills which are sent 
to the agent to present to his policyholders. If the bill is 
paid to the agent, the policy is renewed. 
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perb resort hotel accommo- 
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cottages. 
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PROVIDENT Life and Accident Insurance 


Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Step Rate Premium Plan 


A new step rate premium plan for non-cancellable 
accident and sickness insurance has been developed by 
this company which is said to have particular appeal in 
the younger ages, since it places the coverage within the 
reach of family budgets which could not stand the cost 
of a level premium. 

Under the new plan, rates are stepped up every ten 
vears with the rate charge in any ten-year period only 
the amount required to afford the insurance during that 
period, The insured has the guaranteed right to con- 
tinue the coverage during future premium periods at 
the rate required to carry the insurance in those periods 
and the premiums which will be required to keep the 
insurance in force from date of issue to the time it 
expires are clearly set forth in the policy at the time 
of issue. 

Under the level premium plan of writing non-cancel- 
lable coverages, considerable excess premium must be 
collected at the younger ages over the amount necessary 
This 
has the effect of increasing the premium rate beyond 
the ability of many good prospects who want guaranteed 
disability insurance. 

The company will offer all of its regular coverages, 
both long term and short term, on the new decennial 


to actually afford the coverage in such age groups. 
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step rate basis. For those who preter it, the same 


coverages will continue to be offered on a level premium 


| basis. 


| RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company 


Providence, Rhode Island 


| Receivership Aftermath 


Thomas J. Meehan, receiver of this company, 
joined John R. Maloney, insurance 
California, in a nearly $8 million 
Stewart B. Hopps, his wife, corporations he 
controls and several unnamed individuals. ‘lhe 
stems from an investigation into the financial affairs oi 
the Rhode Island, declared insolvent in 1949, and Mr 
Hopps, former chairman of the company 


has 
commissioner of 
suit filed against 
several 


sult 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


| Kirk Promoted 


The board of directors has elected Lester K. Kirk, 
executive vice president and treasurer. Mr. Kirk has 
been with the company twenty-four years and, until his 
promotion, was vice president and treasurer. Simul 
taneously, Paul Wilson and Edward A. Warnica, vice 
presidents, together with Mr. Kirk were appointed 
members of a newly created administrative committee. 
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TEXAS MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Ennis, Texas 
Non-Assessable Decision Appealed 


Attorneys for the receiver of this company on July 
1954, filed with the Supreme Court of Texas an 
appeal from the unanimous decision rendered May 12, 
1954, by the three-judge Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
at Austin in the case of Moreland v. Knox. The appeals 
court ruled that the receiver had no right to levy an 
assessment against holders of non-assessable policies 
in the Texas Mutual Insurance Co. The July 8 appeal 
action was in the form of an application for a writ of 
error. This requires a decision by the Supreme Court of 
Texas as to whether it desires to review the case; the 
case itself would not be reviewed until such a decision 
had been made. 


8, 


UNDERWRITERS AT LLOYD'S 
London, England 


Premiums and Claims—Year 1953 


The global activities of underwriting members of 
Lloyd’s, London, are depicted by figures filed by the 





Committee of Lloyd’s with the British Board of Trade 
covering transactions by underwriters during the year 
1953. In making an accounting of operations, the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s explained that (1) business under- 
written in each year is the subject of a separate account 
which is not closed until the end of the third year; (2) 
figures for the year ended 1953 include results covering 
business transacted during years 1, 2 and 3 of the 1951 
account, years 1 and 2 of the 1952 account and for one 
year under the 1953 account—the underwriting accounts 
for the years 1952 and 1953 will remain open until the 
close of 1954 and 1955, respectively ; (3) a considerable 
volume of premiums will be received in the second and 
third years of the 1953 account and in the third year of 
the 1952 account—balances carried forward at the 1953 
year end on the 1952 and 1953 accounts will largely be 
disbursed in the settlement of claims in the years during 
which these accounts remain open; (4) under these cir- 
cumstances, it will not be possible to ascertain the final 
results of the 1952 and 1953 accounts until these ac- 
counts are closed at the end of the third year. The pre- 
miums reported are less brokerage, discount, commis- 
sion, returns and reinsurance. Claims less reinsurance 
recoveries, include all expenses directly incurred in set- 
tling losses. 





Life Insurance 


Premiums- 
in £ 
1952 
Account 


1951 
\ccount 
£5,775 

63 


65 


5.903 


5,112,924 
709,933 
50,034 576,650 


5,772,823 6,460,225 


a 


——————-Claims — 
in £ 
1952 


Account 


1953 
Account 


1951 
Account 
£500 


1953 
Account 


£10,683 £3,700 


10,683 


2,531,692 


1,394,361 


1,014,072 
2,679,361 1,149,554 


1,149,554 


4,768,932 3,693,433 


Aviation 


3,801,721 


1,108,237 


3,663,933 
114,080 


7,979,734 


60,270,294 
25,778,455 
2,112,851 


88,161,600 


58.859.647 
34,195,381 
1,055,406 


94,110,434 


128,050,361 
64,347,765 
3,232,368 


195 630,494 


4,207 619 
4,428,207 


8,635,826 


4,870,985 


4,870,985 


Marine and Transit 


67,977,625 
26,225,558 


94,203,183 


64,593,374 


64,593,374 


Other Business Except Long Term 


68,764,884 
38,743,938 


71,623,135 


71,623,135 


of Above Figures 


146,839,091 
69,974,569 


216,813,660 


147,317,249 


147,317,249 


* Within Great Britain and Northern Ireland, other than reinsurance. 


112 


3,454,204 
2,708,024 


7,270,465 


16,201,924 
21,462,122 
39,766,142 


77,430,188 
16,166,115 
20'601.008 
38,280,125 
84,047,248 
34,319,655 
57,049,026 
82'148,652 
173,517,333 


1,814,576 
2,836,650 


4,651,226 


17,925,244 
23,954,024 


41,879,268 


17,138,241 
32,012,347 


49,150,588 


37,893,733 
61,483,882 


99,377,615 


16,706,237 


16,706,237 


40,248,000 
40,248,000 
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VIRGINIA SURETY Company, Inc. 
Toledo, Ohio 


New President 


J. E. Hankison has been elevated from vice president 
and general counsel to president succeeding Otto L. 
Hankison who has been named chairman of the board. 


ZURICH GENERAL Accident and Liability 


Insurance Company, Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland 


Joins Aero Associates 


Aero Associates, Inc., has announced the signing of 
a long term contract with this company to manage its 
aviation insurance business in the United States, effec- 
tive August 1, 1954. The American Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co. and the American Fidelity Fire 
Insurance Co. retired from Aero Associates, Inc. on the 
same date, 





company developments 


(Continued from page 12) 


OKLAHOMA \dmitted 
Carolina Casualty Ins. Co. Burlington, N. 
PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
American Shipbuilders & Shipowners Mutual Ins. Co. 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co. 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, 


Select Risk Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ....... .. Huntingdon, 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
The Insurance Company of Texas Dallas, Texas 
Iowa Home Mutual Casualty Co. ........ Des Moines, Iowa 
Live Tatuss Fire The, Gos 226... cc ccc aes Concord, Mass. 
State Fire and Casualty Co. ....cccccccesie Miami, Florida 
Transport Insurance Co. ..Dallas, Texas 


TENNESSEE 
Cimarron Ins. Co., 


Admitted 
..Cimarron, Kan. 


TEXAS Licensed 
Western Alliance Ins. Co. ......... . Austin, Texas 
Retired 


Lloyds Alliance .. Austin, Texas 


Fidelity Lloyds .Dallas, Texas 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Public National Ins. Co. .......cec00.. . Miami, Fla. 
WASHINGTON Licensed 
Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co. of Wash Spokane, Wash 
\dmitted 
Interstate Indemnity Co. ........... .. Los Angeles, Cal. 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Farmers Insurance Exchange ...... ..Los Angeles, Cal 
WYOMING \dmitted 
American Universal Ins. Co. ............. Providence, R. I. 
Federal Life and Casualty Co. 3attle Creek, Mich. 
Houston-American Ins. Co. .............08- Houston, Texas 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery Ins. Co. ...... Boston, Mass. 
NOW Nt Pre IRR GO nas oeids ccccstan New York, N. Y. 
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REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK, 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St. + San Francisco 4 


1122 Wilshire Blvd. - Los Angeles 17 





face the facts with 


BESTS Insurance Guide 
with Key Ratings 


Answer these 
questions about 


your companies: 


| Are they financially sound? 


Will they be able to pay 
your claims promptly? 


Are resources adequate to 
absorb unusual shocks? 


Are operations conducted conservatively? 

Can assets be converted readily into cash? 

Are investments diversified? 

Are they licensed in states where risks are located? 


Nearly 1,200 companies rated. Also principal figures for 
more than 2,600 smaller mutuals. $7.00 per copy 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 





PUERTO RICO 
Union Mutual Ins. Cov. 


\dmitted 
Providence, R. | 


DOM. OF CANADA Admitted 
Copenhagen Reinsurance Co., Ltd. Copenhagen, Denmark 
QUEBEC Admitted 


Old Colony Ins. Co. a B Mass. 


oston, 
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QUIZ »* +. MONTH 





The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given the students of the Casualty course conducted by 


the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York, N. Y. C. 


PART Il (CONTINUED) 


Question |. 


Give a brief summary of the rea- 
sons that prompted the establishment 
of the compensation system, and 
what was expected to be accom- 
plished thereby. 
Answer: The old 
suits were costly, particularly for 
the employee. The employer could 
appeal the case because he had 
enough capital but the employee, al- 
ready burdened by the injury could 
not afford the costs. Even if he won 


common law 


the case, 50% of his money went 
for the legal fees. 

Other reasons that prompted the 
establishment of the compensation 
system were: 

(1) The need was immediate, but 
the remedy was long delayed. 

(2) Led to dishonest practices on 
part of both parties. 

(3) Money was wasted that could 
have been used by both parties for 
other purposes. 

(4) Fostered bitterness and misun- 
derstanding between employer and 
employee. 

The new system hoped to accom- 
plish the following : 

(1) Utilze the money wasted by 
both parties. 
(2) Provide compensation benefits 

(a) Medical expense 

(b) Compensation based on wage 

income, limited 

(c) Death benefits limited 
(3) Provide better employer—em- 
ploy ee relations. 

(4) Accident prevention 


Question 2. 


Explain fully the relationship of 
general and special employer and 
cite what you would consider a good 
example of such a relationship 


Answer: Whenever an employer 
lends or hires out his employee to 
another employer, and the employee 
is injured the employee has the right 
to file his claim against either em- 
ployer or both and the courts will 
usually not disturb the findings of 
an Administrative Body who so 
rules. 

Some questions that arise are: 
(1) Who had the right to hire. 
(2) Who had the right to fire. 

(3) Was the work incidental to the 
general employer or purely incidental 
to the special employer. 

One of the earliest cases was Dale 
vs. Saunders. 

Examples of general and special 
employers are: 

Salesgirl demonstrating cosmetics in 
a department store. 

Her employer, the cosmetic manu- 
facturer is the general employer and 
the department store is the special 
employer. 

Another would be the nurse in train- 
ing who is sent to an affiliated hos- 
pital for special training or assign- 
ments. 

The training hospital is the general 
employer and the affiliated hospital 
is the special hospital. 
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Question 3. 


(a) What are the essential factors 
that distinguish an independent con- 
tractor from an employee? Explain 
fully and give illustrations. 


“volunteer” come 
within the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law? Explain 
fully. 


(b) Does a 


Answer: An employee is usually a 
person hired to do a job, working 
regulated hours, receiving wages 
agreed on at regular periods and 
working under direction, supervision 
and control of someone else, as for 
example, a man who is hired as 
mechanic in a shop for a regular 
weekly wage. 


An independent contractor is one 
who works free from the supervision 
of the person or concern for whom 
he contracts to do a job. His hours 
of work are not regulated, nor is the 
method he uses. He is usually paid 
in a lump sum agreed on in the con 
tract. He is not subject to discharge, 
and usually supplies his own ma- 
terials and supplies. The one with 
whom he has contracted to do a job 
is only interested in the end result, 
not the method of obtaining the: re- 
sult, and does not “boss” the job. 
An example of this might be a win- 
dow washer who contracts to wash 
the windows of a business concern 
once a month. He uses his own ma- 
terials and supplies; he is the one to 
decide when and how the windows 
will be washed and is paid for the 
job each month after the windows 
have been cleaned. 

A volunteer does not come within 
the provisions of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law. A Volunteer is 

Continued on the next page) 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued 


one who renders temporary aid, on 
request, as a favor, and his services 
may be rewarded by payment of a 
gratuity. There is no employee-em- 
ployer relationship, based on a con- 
tract of hiring, between a Volunteer 
and the person for whom he per- 
forms the favor. Wages under the 
law is the money rate at which ser- 
vices rendered are reimbursed under 
the contract of hiring at the time an 
injury occurs, including the reason- 
able value of board, lodging or other 
similar advantages supplied by the 
employer. In the case of a Volun- 
teer fireman, the money rate apply- 
ing in his regular occupation or the 
total of his earnings in his regular 
occupation is used. 


Question 4. 


What is meant by the term “‘extra- 
territorial” and how is it applied in 
New York? Explain fully. 
Answer: Extra-territorial refers to 
a condition where a contract of em- 
ployment is made in one State and 
the employee works in another State. 
If an accident happened within New 
York and the contract of employment 
was made outside New York, or if 
the contract of employment was 
made in New York and the accident 
occurred outside of New York. 

Three cases in New York have de- 
cided this issue. 

(1) Post-Burger vs Gokey—The 
courts said in this case that a con- 
tract of employment was not limited 
as to territory. In other words, if 
a man was hired in New York and 
his employment was in New York, 
occasional work away from his plant 
was not considered to be emplovy- 
ment in another State, and, there- 
fore, New York Law would take 
jurisdiction. 

(2) Another decision stated that 
work at a fixed location outside the 
State does not constitute employ- 
ment within this State. This deci- 
sion limited the previous decision. 
(3) The Flynn-Remington Rand 
case concluded this question. 

There must be express supervision, 
direction and control on part of em- 
ployer. In other words, if an em- 
ployee was injured in another State 
and the New York office was paying 
his salary it still would not mean that 
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New York would take jurisdiction, 
unless it could be shown that the 
man was receiving supervision, di- 
rection and control from the New 


York office. 
Question 5. 


(a) Define the following terms: 

1. “Injury” and “personal injury” 
2. Accident 

a. Wages. 

(b)What is the rule in New York 
with respect to injury sustained 
while intoxicated ? 

Answer: (a) (1) Injury and per- 
sonal injury means accidental injury 
arising out of and in the course of 
employment and any disease or in- 
fection flowing naturally therefrom. 
(2) An accident is an unforeseen 
happening or unexpected event. It 
is not planned. It 
effect relationship. 


is a cause and 


(3) Wages constitute salary, bonus 
or other considerations such as meals 
and board. 

(b) In New York it must be proved 
that death or injury was due solely 
to intoxication, and this is hard to 
prove, so the cases are usually held 
compensable. 

In a few cases that have come up, 
although the deceased were intoxi- 
cated there were nevertheless inher- 
ent risks in connection with the em- 
ployment and courts have ruled that 
death was not due solely to intoxi- 
cation. 

One was the case of the fumigators. 
They drank alcohol on the job and 
took off their gas masks. The courts 
said that the nature of their work 
was an added risk to their employ- 
ment and compensable. Another 
case was the barge captain who 
was drunk, but had to walk a long 
narrow gangplank on a wet foggy 
night. This the courts said was an 
added risk to his employment and, 
therefore, compensable. 


DROWNING SEASON 


ACCIDENTAL DROWNINGS account 
for more than 6,500 deaths each year 
in the United States, according to 
the Statistical Bulletin of Metro- 
politan Life. Most victims are males. 
The Metropolitan warns people not 
to swim alone or for long distances 
without an accompanying boat, and 
to learn to swim well and learn how 
to handle themselves in boats. 


PENSION 
CONSULTANTS 





JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., ING. 
CONSULTANTS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN 
ACTUARIAL EVALUATIONS 
74 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N.Y. 

Whitehall 4-7440 








PENSION PLANNING 
COMPANY 
Pioneer 
Actuaries & Consultants on 
Pension, Profit-Sharing 
and Employee Benefits 


260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 9-1818 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 
New York « 


Washington « Los Angeles 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


PENSION CONSULTANTS 
& ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY 
MEW YORK 6 
Telephone HA 2-5840 





ADVISERS 
& BROKERS 





DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 
Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG HALIFAX 
EDMONTON 
Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 











MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 


Reinsurance & Special Risks 


630 Dorchester, W. 
MONTREAL 


4 Fenchurch Ave. 
LONDON 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 
Compulsory DUGONEIS TOOUTORES 6 5 oo 6i.o'cc0e oecscccesss sss che 
Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
RPMI CMMUME cccasc cas cscectviascacesenses Mar. 
Insurance Groups 
Mutual Underwriting By 
Operating Kesults 
Stock Underwriting by Classes 
Stock Underwriting By Lines 


14, Apr. 
June 
Lines . 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Dorsett 

Benjamin Horton i 
BOERNE oc cccntcvevecssscss Mar. 

Aug. 


Accidents and Progress—J. Dewey 
Adjuster and the Buyer, The 
Appraisal Techniques—John F, 
Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) ’* Aug. 
Cooperation—Dr. Lawrence G. Lindahl .................++..Mar. 
Employee Insurance Program—James C, 

Eye Care Programs—Joseph E. Nichols 

Insurance Conference—A. M. A. . ae 

It Can Be Done—Bernard Burstein 

Loss Control (monthly) 

New York Safety Responsibility ‘Act—Victor Veness 
Possible Moral Hazard—Dr. Richard C. Steinmetz 
Producers and Adjusters—Warshower and Grantham .. 
Room for Initiative—R. B. Gallagher 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Actual Cash Value—P. A. Bienvenu 
Adjustments in 1954—M. M. Johnson 

Casualty Claimant, The—Frederick D. Lewis 
Insurance vs. P rovineialism F. Gerard Mueller 
Judge Says, The- M. MacArthur (monthly) 
Legality of Trade p EI Hon, Albert A. 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 

Loss Logic (monthly) 

Merited Recognition—J. D. Holbrook 
Psychological Approach, A—(Henry W. Nichols) 
Satisfactory Adjustments—L eonard B. Bogart 
Standard Provisions—James B. Donovan 

The Status of a Broker—Charles W. Cippolla 


Carretta.... 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident vs. Policy Year—D. A. Tapley 

By Appointment—George O. Johnson 

Deductible Feature, The—Brooks Chandler ................ Mar. 
The Ethics of Insurance—Bernard John Daenzer 
Good Management—W. S. Chandler 

Increasing Competition—J. F. Follmann, Jr 
Major Medical nse—Morton D. Miller 
Non-Cancellable Trends and Outlook—Richard H. 
Outlook for Contract Bonds—E. Kemp Cathcart Aj 
Post-Claim Underwriting—D. B. Alport ............ceeeeeeed Apr. 
Rate Making for Independents—C. B. Kenny Apr. 
SR BE rrr rrr eee M: ar, 
“Tomorrow” Industry, A—John A. North 

Tomorrow’s Management—Guy Fergason 

Treatment of Industrial Noise, The—Henry D. 

Voluntary Health Insurance—Ralph J. Walker 

What’s Ahead—James M. Cahill 
Workmen’s Compensation Picture 
Workmen’s Compensation Report 


Morse... .: 


Gardner V. Fuller 
H. F, Richardson 


OFFICE METHODS 


Annual Statement, The—Joseph R. Glennon 

Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 

Audits and Controls—Harry W. Kenny 

Booklets (monthly) 

Budget, The—Herbert F. Walton 

Centralized Hiring—-Frank J. Canfield 

ee rrr eee eee eee 
“Horse and Buggy” Letters 

How to Allocate Time—Guy Fergason ... 

How to Analyze Methods—Guy Fergason 

How to be Objective—Guy Fergason 

How to Delegate Duties—Guy Fergason .. 

ee ee EO | rere ree June 
Management Development—John 8S. Clarkson ...............May 
Microfilm Predictions 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 

New Electronic Machine 

Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 

Too Simple ?— Robert B. Savage 

Underwriting Results—Z. Hansell 


116 


g. 89 


985 


135 


39 


29 


. 21 


29 


20 


. 47 
. 21 
y 21 


Work Distribution—Guy Fergason 
Work Flow—Guy Ferguson 
Kesponsibility Accounting—/rving L. Wood 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow—Frank L. 


Liteie ut Gank > ete eaks teen Mar. 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Agent is not on Trial, The—Joseph A. Ne y 21 
Ask Them to Buy—Now joan 109 
Ben Franklin, Super Salesman—H. Stuart Daniels 
read and Butter Business—Kenneth J. Lilja 2 3 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn (monthly) 3 
Business Letter Magic—Aenneth &. liurning ...............Muar. 50 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—A merican pei 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices 
Part Il—Insurance Principles and Practices 
Fieldman or Mouse—A. Gordon Frazer 
Foreign Fire Insurance—Z. A. G. Manton = 
Good Selling Has Three Legs—Douglas Laird 
How I Handle Competition—Abe Diamond 
Ideas That Sell—P. W. Stade 
{t Might Have Been—E ugene F. Gallagher .............+..eMar. 25 
Nationwide Marine Definition—P. S. Ma; 25 
No Easy Road—Millard Bennett May 55 
The Opportunity to Recoup—Guy T. Apr. 53 
Quiz of the Month .. 
Survey of Insurance Contracts Mar. 121 
te Bk ee ae eer Apr. 143 
Agency Accounting ond Bookkeeping May 121 
Bonding (Fidelity) , July 101 
Casualty . 114 
Tips on Yacht Safety—George H. Ramsden, Jr. ..........06. May 25 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) . 96 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B. Roth . 9S 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) { ae 
Time Element Coverages—Percy P. Lynch . B 
Underwriting Judgment—Arthur D. Cronin 17 
Your Best Sales Tool—Raymond Hodges . 96 


May 33, June 8? 
.. July 74, Aus. 33 


MISCELLANEOUS 


\. & H. Developments (monthly) 
Best’s Stock Index 

Building Cost Index 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses, Monthly 

Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotation (monthly) 
Motor Vehicle Deaths 

New Publications 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
Azz, R. 1, W. Va., Alaska, Poeerto Bled. ..<0.0cccxccciccs Mar. 80 
Saskatchewan, Canada 
Ky., Texas, Wis. .... ° 
Ga., Texas 
Ariz., Calif., Idaho, Me., 
Wash., W. Va., Alaska 
Conn., Delaware, D. of C., 
2 Ores gon, Puerto Rico 
if Y., Md., Penna. 
E soanei Cov erage 
RE ice ncdace ths kone 48 ke sce nebincseeonere ee cee May 122 
Louisiana, Texas 7 
Fire 


Calif. 


Mont., Nev., 


vihixh kad OS stb 2S oN Ge Kn Hees beans eeeanaweeeseeeurall May 122 
Calif.. Pennsylvania June 106 
Del., Ga., Mass., W. Va. . 74 
Liability other than Auto 
Conn., Mass., Minn., Ohio, Pa., Auaehe 
Ala., Ariz., Ark., Col., Del., D. of C. Ga., 
Mich., Miss., ‘Neb., Nev., N. H., N. M., ae a e 3 
N. D. Ore., S ey: iis 's. D., *Tenn., Utah, ,» Va., Wash., 
ee epee tetemeceie sett esd I Apr. 17: 
Conn., mene, N. J., R. 1... Wy 
Ariz., "Ark., Calif. Colo., Gone. 
aae., Ky. La., Me. Md., 
oe A OE 
~ Wisc., D. 
Ment Mass., 


on. Idaho, Iowa, TIl., 
Mass., Mich., Minn., 
N. Y., Ore., Penna., S. C., 
of C., Alaska 


Jame 110 
Minn., Penna., 


June 98 


July 109 
Aug. 94 


Fla., 


Fla., Washington 
Kansas, x. <& 
Workmen's Compensation 


ONNS sy OI CO RMI, dns ss oe Beka een den ee pote Aug. 17 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM FEB., 1954) 


All American Casualty Co., Chicago 
(New President) Ma 

All American Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Enters Hospitalization Field) ..Aug. 

Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie, Il. 
(Enters Fire Field) ........... .. Ap 
(Files in Michigan) 
(Fire Filing Approved) 
—- Approved) 

(Auto Rates Reduced in Calif.) 
(Fire Filing Approved in Ky.). 
America Fore Group, New York 

(Mays Secretary; O’Brien, New 
Director) 
(New Premium Financing ie 
Facilities) 4 17 
(Promotions) Aug. 107 
American Automobile Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Stock Dividend Declared) ......July 115 
(Stock Dividend Approved) . 107 
American Bankers Insurance, Miami 
(Two New Directors) 
American Casualty Co., 
(New Vice President) . 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami 
(New Secretary) Aug. 108 
American Fidelity Group, Richmond 
(Jeopardy Tax Assessments 
DEGRMOGE) 66 csccveccssusceses eases 
(New Director) * 
American Fire and Casualty, Orlando 
(Votes Stock Split) une 131 
American Independent Reinsurance, Orlando 
(New Reinsurer) June 131 
American Liberty Ins. Co., Birmingham 
(Smith, V. P. and Treasurer) ...July 115 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Merged with Excess) ¥ Hues 
(New Director) 
(Six Month Policy Program) ....Aug. 
American Mutual Liability Deteineaedl™ Boston 
(New Vice President) pr. 157 
American Southern Insurance, ation 
(New Name) . 139 
American Surety Co. New York 
(F. W. Lafrantz Deceased) 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul 
(Executive Changes) ............ May 127 
Arkwright Mutual Fire, Boston 
(New Director) . 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, 
Portchester 
(Wright Vice President) .. 
A Advisory Committee Mem- 
yer 
Atlantic Mutual Cree. New York 
(Lubkert Advance 
Automobile Owners Safety Insurance Co., 
Kansas City 
(Warns of Unlicensed Carriers)..May 127 


. Aug. 
. Aug. 


Reading 


Aug. 108 


Boston Insurance, Boston 
(New Directors) -Mar. 139 
(Named Man of the Year) ues 131 
(New Company Planned) 

Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire, Basten 
(Shattuck, Advanced) Apr. 157 


Camden Fire, Camden 
(New Secretary) May 144 
Canadian Fire, Winnipeg 
(New President and Promotions) .Mar. 139 
Canadian Indemnity, Winnipeg 
New President and Promotions) .Mar. 129 
Car and General Ins. Corp., Ltd., New York 
(Withdraws from Massachusetts) .Aug. 108 
Casualty Underwriters, Inc., St. Paul 
(Enters Fire Field) 
Cincinnati Insurance, Cincinnati 
(Capital Increased) 
Citizens General, Los Angeles 
(Insolvent) 
Commercial Benefit Ins. Co., 
(Reviews Charter) 
Commercial Security Ins. Co., 
(Restrained) . 108 
Commercial Union Group, New York 
(Assistant U. S. Manager) 
Consolidated Insurance Company, Columbia 
(New Company) May 127 
Constellation Insurance Company, — Tork 
(New Fire Reinsurer) 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(New Directors) 
Crum & Forster Group, New York 
(Executive Changes) 


May 128 
Feb. 135 


Dallas Fire and Casualty mereinnnn” :*. 
(New Company) May 128 

DeSoto Fire Insurance Co. 
(New Carrier) g. 

E —_ Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas he a 
(New Reciprocal) 

Fastern Fire and Casualty PEEEEEEE Co., 

Greenville 


(New Company) May 128 
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Economy Auto Insurance, Freeport 
(Changes Title) 
Economy Fire & Casualty, Freeport 
(New Name) 
Employer’s Group Associates, Boston 
(Stock Dividend) Apr. 157 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance ay 
Ltd., Boston 
(Buys Halifax) ... : . 109 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 
(Broadens A & H Facilities) ....Feb. 136 
Erie Insurance, New York 
(New Specialty Carrier) 
Eureka Casualty Co., 
(New Officers) 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Enters Casualty Field) 
(Appointments) 
(New Directors) 
Excess Insurance, Chicago 


(Merged American Motorists) ...Feb. 135 


Farm Bureau Companies, Columbus 
(New Rates and Classifications).Feb. 136 
Fidelity and ao Company, Baltimore 
(Official Change Apr. 158 
Fire Association, Philadelphia a 
(Whitford Advanced) . 137 
(Stock Offering) i) 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Buys National Surety) 
(Stock Offering) pr. 
(“All Risk” Dwelling Coverage) .LApr. 
(Medical Expense Plan) .. ——— 
(Plans Recapitalization) 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 
To Issue Participating 
ontracts) June 132 


General American Caualty Co., San Antonio 
(Named Executive Head) J 132 
(Suspends Certificate) 115 
(Receivership Ordered) . 109 

General Fire and Casualty, New York 
(New Vice President) J 132 

General Reinsurance, New York 
(New Vice Presidents) eb. 127 
(New Director) y 128 
(Stock Dividend Declared) y 115 

Gibraltar Mutual, Philadelphia 
(New Title) Feb. 140 

Globe & Rutgers Group, New York 
(Searing Vice President) Feb. 137 

Government Employees, Washington 
(Stock Dividend) -Apr. 159 


Halifax Insurance, Halifax 
(To Domesticate Carrier) 132 
Hawkeye-Security Group, Des Moines 
(New Specialty Carrier) J 132 
Home Insurance, New Y 
(New Director) . 140 
(New President) 128 
(Executive Promotions) 132 
Hudson Insurance Co., New York 
(New Chairman) cael . 109 
(Joins Group) .... oceenM Sen 


Illinois Fire, Chicago 
SEEN, enccnccincscccaced A = 159 
(New Director) Apr. 159 
Income Indemnity Insurance Co., Rockford 
(New Company) May 129 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual, indianapolis 
(Official Changes) Apr. 159 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Claudon, Vice President) 
Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadelphia 
(New Director) F 
(Independent Filing) 
(Rate Action) 
(New Broad Policy Filed) 
Insurance Co. of Oregon, Portland 
(New Company) g. 110 
Insurors Indemnity, Tulsa 
(New Vice President) Apr. 159 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids 
(Official Changes) July 116 
Interstate Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
Unsatisfied Judgment Cover- 
July 116 


Kansas City Fire & Marine, cna Se 
(New Director) Mar. 140 

Keystone Mutual Casualty C 0, P ittsburgh 
(Liquidation Report) Aug. 110 


Liberty Bell Mut. Ins. Co., 
(Suspended) 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Compromise Settlement) 

Llovds of Great State, Galveston 
(Receivership) 

Llovds of North America, Houston 
(Restrained) ... 


Philadelphia 


June 132 


June 132 


London & Lancashire Indemnity, 
New York 
(New Director) 
Loyalty Group, Newark 
(MacGrath Advanced) 141 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., aS 
(Broadens Polio Policies) May 129 
(Six Month Policy Program) -Aug. 110 
Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. 
of New York, New York 
(Executive Appointments) ....... May 129 


Feb. 137 


Marathon Insurance, Dallas 
(Resources Enlarged) .. . 137 
Market Mens Mutual, eR 
(New President) . 
Maryland Casualty, Baitimore 
(McDonald Retires) . 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance, Boston 
(To Enter Fire Field) -Apr. 159 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire. aie ol 
Co., Lansing 
(New Director) J 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(New Directors) 
Millers National, Chicago 
(Advancements, New Director)...Apr. 150 
Motorists Mutual Insurance, Columbus 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) ..June 133 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, =— 
(New Directors) Seeeeeccawe . 141 


Mar. 141 


National Casualty, Detroit 
(Lincoln, President) .... Ap 

National of Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Director and Officia 

han aa* Mar. 

National Surety, New York 
(Purchased) 

(Recapitalization) 

National Surety Marine, New York 
(Purchased) 

National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Additional Capital Proposed) ..Feb. 
(Stock eer ‘ Apr. 160 
(99% Subscribed) J 133 

National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(New Secretary) May 130 

New Amsterdam "Casuaiis Co., New York 
(Enters Marine Field) July 117 

New Hampshire Group, Manchester 
(New Secretary) 

New Zealand Group, San Francisco 
(New U. S. Manager) Apr. 160 
(New ee PCC ee May 130 

Nordisk Reinsurance, Copenhagen 
(Foreign Reinsurer Licensed) 

The Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., 
(New Deputy U. S. Manager) ....May 130 

Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 
(New Chairman) June 133 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle 
(New Chairman) une 133 

Old American Insurance, Kansas City 
(New Director) .... Apr. 160 

Old Boo Insurance, Boston 

New Directors) . 139 
(Named Man of the Year) 121 
(New Company Planned) y 115 

Olympic Insurance, Los ages 

(Stock Dividend) Feb. 138 


.June 133 
“New York 


Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Cover- 


age Ju 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 
San Francisco 

Cape NED ecdcsnsecacanecces May 
Pan American Grou Sree 

(Plans Stock Dividend ) Ap 
Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd., New = 

(New U. S. Mana er) 
Peerless Casualty, 

(New Directors) Mar. 1 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Phiiadelphia 

(Named Board Chairman) June 13% 
Philadelphia Contributionship for the In- 

surance of Houses from Loss by Fire 

Philadelphia 

(Extends Fire Coverage) May 131 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford 

(Stock Dividend Recommended) ..July 117 
Pioneer Mutual Compensation, Albuquerque 

(Ordered Liquidated) June 133 
Providence Washington eacipe Providence 

(Carey Resigns) .... Mar. 142 

(Executive Danaus) suadipauawees May 131 

(Managerial Policies) June 134 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 

(Increases Capital) Feb. 120 

(Step Rate Premium Plan) ug. 111 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 

(New Chairman) 

(Joins Group) 


Queen City Fire, Sioux Falls 
(Capital Increased) 
(Name Changed) 





Reciprocal Managers, Inc., Port Chester 
(New Treasurer) July 117 
Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Coleman, Advanced) ............ May 132 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence 
(Creditors to Receive P. ‘ayment) --May 132 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence 
(Receivership Aftermath) 
Royal Exchange Group, New York 
(Advancements) 
St. Paul Group, St. Paut 
(Official Changes) Mar. 142 
Saskatchewan Guarantee — Fidelity, — 
(Opposes License) May 132 
Secured Casualty Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Merger Effected) July 117 
Secured Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Merger Effected) 
Service Casualty, New 
(New Directors) 
Service Fire, New York 
(New Directors) 
Skandia Insurance Co., 
(New Chairman) 
(Joins Group) 
Southern Fire & Marine, Atlanta 
(Changes Name) 
Southern Insurance, Atlanta 
(New Title) 


ql 


y aa% 


New York 


. 139 


Aetna Insurance Group, Ila 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., 
Affiliated National Hotels, 
Agency Managers Ltd., 
Airkem, Inc., New York, : 
American Appraisal Co. Maw: iukee, Wis. 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., St. 
American Casualty Co., teading, Pa 
American Credit Indemnity Co., saltimore, 
American District Telegraph Co., New 
American Equity Insurance Group, 
American Fire & Casualty Co., 
American General Insurance 
American Home Fire Assurance Co., New 
American Insurance Group, Newark, N. J. 
American Motorists Insurance Co., 
American Reinsurance Group, New 
American Surety Company, New 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, 
Appleton & Cox, Ine., New York, N. Y. 
Art Steel Sales Corp. New York, N. ¥. ..... 
situminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, 
Soston-Old Colony Group, Boston, Mass. 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg, ¢ 
Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, Kan. 
Cobb and Co., James O., Durham, N. C. 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Ill 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Be eens 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. . 
C-0-Two Fire Equipment es Newark, N 
Crum & Forster, New York, N. Y. . 
Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C 
Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Cal 
Dotson Co., H. S., Helena, Mont 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance 
Employers Casualty Co., Dallas, 
Employers Reinsurance C orp.. 
Esterbrook Pen Co., The, Cainden, 
Filing Equipment Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, Philade iphi: Ri 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco, Cal 
Firemen’s —?¢ Co., Newark, N. J 
Foster & Son, J. Fort Worth, T 
Froggatt & Co. ak Joseph, New 
General Accident Fire & Life 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Grain Dealers Mutual Ins. Co., Indian: — 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New 
Hawkeve-Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co. 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fla 


rtford, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas 
New Jorn, N. ¥. 

# 


Conn 


Miami, 
Orlando, Fla. 
Group, 


York, N. ¥ 
York, N. Y. 
Minn. 


Ohio 


Co., 
Texas 
Ki insas Cc ity, 


Terk, N. 
Assce. Corp., 
Co.. 


York, N. Y 


Canada 


York, N. Y. 
Houston, Texas 
York, N 


Chicago, Il. ; 


‘anada 


Kansas City, 


Fort W orth, 


Dubuque, 


P hiladelphia, 
New York, i 


Ind. 
Canada 


Iowa 


Fort Worth, 


Southwestern Fire and Casualty, Dallas 
(New Officers) pr. 161 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit 
(Kirk Promoted) 
Standard Casualty, 
(Stock Control) 
State Farm Companies, Bloomington 
(President Deceased) 
(Pyrrhiec Victory on Rates) 
(Executive Appointments) 
Stonewall Insurance, Mobile 
(New Directors) 
Susquehanna Mutual, * Philadelphia 
hanaee Name) 
Swiss National Insurance Ltd., 
(Enters United States) . 


Sioux Falls 


Texas Mutual Insurance Co., Beaumont 
(Policy Assessability Case 
Decided) 

(Non-Assessable Decision 
Appealed) 

Trans-Pacific Insurance, Phoenix 
(New Name) 131 

Travelers Group, Hartford 
(New Director) ...... . 142 
(Appointments) .. . 161 

132 


June 134 


. 112 


Truckmen’s Insurance, New York 
(In Process of Organization) ..-May 


Underwriters at Lloyd’s 
(Premiums & Claims, 
United Lloyds, El Paso 
(Declared Insolvent) 


Year 1953).Aug. 112 


. 142 


Sill TaN) 


London & Lancashire 


Loyalty Group, 


Manning & Sons, T. ¢ 
Marbury & Co., 
Markel Service, 
Martin & Co. 


Inc., 
Inc., 


Moyer Agency, Inc., 


New Amsterdam C 


Paull & Son, Ine., 


Mo 


Texas Prudential Ins. Co. 


Recordak (E 


Group, 
Newark, 
Manhattan Fire & Marine ins. 


Wm. A., 


Detroit, 


asualty Co. 
New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., 
Northern States Envelope Co., 
Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Occidental Life Insurance Co., 
Ohio Farmers Companies, 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 
Pan American Casualty Co. 
Alfred, 
Pearl American Group, 
Peerless Casualty Co., 

Pension Planning Co., 

Potomac Insurance Co., 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co., 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
of America, 
Recordak-Verifax (Eastman Kodak Co.), 
stman Kodak Co.), 
Recording & Statistical Corp., 

Redmond & Shaughnessy Ltd., 
Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Ltd., 
Reinsurance Agency Inc., 

Reinsurance Underw riters, 


United Medical Service, Inc., New York 
(New Chairman of the Board) ...May 

United Pacific, Tacoma 
(New Secretary and Trustees) ....Mar. 
(To Enter Fire Insurance 
Business) 

U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Stock Dividend) .... Saeenc. eee 
(Canadian Vice President) ~ June 134 


132 
142 
135 


United World Life, Ki i’aso 
(Declared Insolvent) .... . 142 
Unity Fire & General, New York 
(New Director) ... eb. 140 
Universal Group, Milford 
(Merger Proposed) ........ .-Apr. 161 
(Executive Appointments) - May 132 
Universal Indemnity Insurance Co., Milford 
(Executive Appointments) May 132 


Virginia Surety Co., Toledo 
(New President) . 113 
Western Fire & Indemnity, Lubbock 
(New Company) Feb 141 
Western Mutual Insurance Co., Des Moines 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Endorse- 
ment) 
Wolverine Insurance, Battle Creek 
(New Directors) se 
Yorkshire Group, New York 
(U. S. Branch Domesticated) 


Inc., 


July 119 
Apr. 161 
.. Feb. 141 
Zurich General Accident & Liability 


Ins. Co., Ltd., Zurich 


(Joins Aero Associates) Aug. 113 


Hartford, Conn. 
J. 


Co., New York, N. Y. 
, Dallas, Texas 
Ruston, La. 


Richmond, Va 
Roy, 
Melling & Bevingtons Ltd., 
Millers National Insurance Co., 
t. Kirk, New 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’n, 
National Casualty Co. 
National of Hartford Group, 
National Surety Corp., 


Orleans, La. 
Montreal, Canada 
Chicago, Tl. 
Orleans, i 
Omaha, 


New 


Neb. 

Mich. 

Hartford, 

York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, 

San Francisco, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Ass'n, Seattle, Wash. 

Los Angeles, C 

LeRoy, Ohio 

San Francisco, 

Houston, Texas 

w heeling, W.Va 

New York, N. Y 


Conn. 
New 


Keene, N. i. 
New 


York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. 
Topeka, ° 
Cc ‘ apcedenees Tenn... 
Newark, N. 

Rex heste 2 

Roc hester, 

New Y ork, 

Montreal, Canada 

Montreal, Canada 

Cc nicago, Il. 

Inc., San Francisco, 


temington Rand Inc. (Management Controls Div.) N. Y.. 


Rimmer & Co., 


lowa Rising Paper Co., 


Dallas, 
Housatonic, 
Ritter General Agency, 


Frank, 


Texas 
Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 


Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New_York, N. Y. 
zs 


Royal Typewriter Co. 
troup, St. Paul, 
Security Mutual Casualty Co., 


St. Paul 
Seibels, Bruce & Co., 
Springfield Group, 
Statler Hotel, 
Stewart, Smith 


Swiss National Ins. 
Tabulating Services, 
Texas.... 
Trinity Universal 


Columbia, 8S. C. 
Southwest General Insurance Co. 
Springfield, 
Standard of Detroit Group, ‘Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 

Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., 
(Illinois) Ine., 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., 


Inc., 
Traders & General Ins. C 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S.. 
Insurance Co. 


New York, 


Minn. 
Chicago, Til. 

-Opposite Inside Front Cover 
. Dallas, Texas 40 


Montreal, 

Chicago, 

New York, N. ¥ 

, Miami, Fla. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

o., Dallas, Texas 

Chicago, Ill. 
Dallas, Texas 


Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Chicago, tie 

Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa ... 

Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ins. Co. State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, , 
International Business Machines C orp., New York, N. Y. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah ..... 
La Mers Studio, New York, N. Y 

Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 

Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ill, 


118 


United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma, Ww ash. 
United States Casualty Co., New York, ef 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

U. 8. Underwriters, Inc., Miami, Fla. ............ccccccceecsees 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wilson Co., Ltd., E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. 
Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, : ® 

Zurich-American Insurance Cos., ed Ill. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 

































































FREEDOM OF SPEECH...In1798 when subsequent re-election to Congress were 
the Federalist Party passed the Sedition Act victories for democracy. 
.a direct violation of the First Amend- 


d he : ’ 7 1 
ment to the Constitution... public disap- 


proval found expression through the case Qyr strict adherence to the principles of democracy 


of Matt Lyon, who was imprisoned for has gained the confidence of the Agents of 


challenging the Act. His triumph and America, of which we have a great appreciation. 


CRUM & FORSTER MANAGER 


110 WIHiltLlLiAM STRE EF . NEW YORK 38,NEW YORK 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT ALLEGHENY DOEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA ATLANTA, GEORGIA DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





THE PLUS VALUES OF REPRESENTING 





Whatever type or size pleasure craft your client 
or prospect may have, North America will be able 
to help you get and handle the business. 

We offer insurance on all types of pleasure boats 

“All Risks” coverage on outboard motor boats 
and sailing vessels and broad form Marine Insurance 
on yachts. And, to help you in writing the business, 
North America’s yachting experts are always ready 
to give you a hand. 

North America’s Yacht Department is another 
in a long list of “Plus Values” that come from 


THE 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


representing the North America Companies. Why 
not get all the advantages of becoming associated 
with this pioneering insurance group? Write, tele- 
phone or see the manager of the nearest North 
America Service Office. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEG Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection —serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 











